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CHAPTER I 
I 

HE saw his wife just as he was coming from the coat-room 
of the restaurant. She was sitting with George Bromley 
at the second little table near the door. A row of palms in tubs 
formed a sort of barrier so that he got a glimpse of this comer 
of the room only by merest accident. 

He had not been looking for her, nor for any one else for 
that matter, though his mind had been full of her the whole 
evening ever since Jerry Hutton had mentioned her name. 
There had been something almost sinister in Jerry's voice. He 
recalled now his sudden trembling emptiness when Jerry had 
said: " Peter, isn't your wife seeing a little too much of Brom- 
ley? " It was the way that Jerry had said it that had made it 
so. Nina bad known Bromley for years. If they had not been 
children together, at least they had attended their first dances 
together. It was perfectly natural they should go on seeing one 
another. Marriage hadn't cut him oif — at least Nina had 
never demanded that ; and Nina had her rights too. Bromley 
was a good sort after all, though you might not entirely approve 
his way of living. Surely there was safeguard besides in their 
long-standing intimacy. Nina might have married Bromley 
but here she was his wife these last eight months. She had 
expressed her preference. And Nina knew what she wanted. 
High-handed spoiled Nina, she had a mind of her own. She 
was steady and safe. 

So he had reasoned with himself on his walk up from Jerry 
Hutton's studio. He took Fifth Avenue, starting from the 
Arch. It was May. Spring had come early. The trees were 
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already m full leaf but had not yet quite lost their virginal 
freshness. The air was soft, full of low-lying white mist. 
You saw half a block ahead, no further. 

Yes! — Nina was safe. That was a comforting thought. 
And Nina had pride. But what the devil had she ever seen 
in him ? That question no sooner proposed itself than it became 
transformed into a subtle assurance of personal superiority. 
There must be a something about him, no matter what, — a 
something nevertheless that women saw and approved. Nina 
had seen it and Nina was his. He started pitying Bromley — 
poor Bromley with his square jowl and thick drooping lips. 
Bromley had money, plenty of it. Brcfmley's fliers in Wall 
Street were notoriously successful. He needed some compensa- 
tion — poor brute. How love must laugh at him, thought 
Peter. And he was pleased with the fancy. 

Peter Middleton was twenty-three and ranked the third child 
and second son of John and Sarah Middleton. His mother was 
a Fenting, a fact she never concealed. 

Two distinct streams of psychic tendencies should have gone 
to make up Peter but the only one that appeared to have mani- 
fested itself up to this period of his life was the Middleton one. 
From the Middletons, he inherited his dreaminess, a quality of 
diffuseness that showed itself even from his early childhood, in 
a certain animated almost feverish instability. The Middletons 
had a curious mind's eye, an introverted way of looking at 
things. Four generations had known them and called them 
impractical — and Peter sustained the tradition. 

Peter remembered his father only vaguely — a generous easy 
man, large, even corpulent during his later years, somewhat 
overfond of drink and kind in a careless way. Death gave him 
a dramatic distinction that, life and heredity had denied him. 
An angina carried him off while he was sitting in the window of 
his club in his fortieth and Peter's twelfth year, like Elijah by 
his chariot of fire. 

This event served to evoke a retrogressive romantic sentiment 
in his widow in whose bosom the marital thrill had hitherto lain 
dormant, suffusing her pleasantly without effort or expense. 
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My dear departed husband " was no empty formula from her 
lips. It became a daily symbolic invocation to which she dedi- 
cated herself with cumulative ardor. She had been a good wife. 
She had enjoyed conjugal bliss such as few had tasted. Her 
life was finished, so she had said, and closed its book. 

If the inner Peter was Middleton, the Fentings had tri- 
umphed at least in his outward conformation. Strangers seeing 
them together, needed only half a glance to recognize mother 
and son. There was the same delicacy of bony structure, the 
same outline of the face — oval and rather long — the same 
white, almost transluscent quality of the skin. What passed 
for beauty or at least distinction in his mother brought Peter 
perilously near the effeminate. His chin gave him barely an 
escape. His hair was black and abundant, his eyes brown, 
direct enough when challenged, but left to themselves, soft and 
indolent. 

As he looked back on his twenty odd years which he often did, 
they seemed somehow curiously haphazard and staccato to him. 
Soon after his father's death, he was sent to an English school 
in Germany. No sooner had his tears of homesickness dried, 
it seemed hardly longer, than his mother, in a sudden burst of 
feeling, summoned him to Paris, where she petted him awhile. 
He remembered so vividly her hard, fierce widowhood. Her 
black glazed kid gloves with their fine wrinkles, gave him a 
physical repulsion. Her face and hands were very white. She 
tried to be tender with him. But she did it with an effort that 
the growing boy was quick to realize. She found Paris sud- 
denly stuffy and fled to Switzerland, then back to New York, 
leaving him in the care of a tutor. 

Those were Peter's years, the next years that followed in that 
gracious mellow city. It was not the boulevards with their 
motley of life and color, their blazing lights, restaurants, shops 
and ceaseless crowds, not the interminable pompous avenues 
that crystallize into the Etoile — not this obvious made-over- 
night Paris, the prototype of the City Beautiful that has swept 
America from sea to sea, that thrilled his imagination. His was 
another Paris and his very own. It was the Paris of the mind's 
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eye. He felt the poignant mystery of the bywa3rs of life, of 
dark narrow streets with tall, lean, shuttered houses, of high 
walls gently crumbling and closed gates. Beauty, Chivalry, 
High Romance dwelt on the other side. Once he gathered 
courage and scaled a wall and the sweet sunny garden that sud- 
denly met him gave him an ectsasy, the memory of which he 
never quite forgot. Little that was lovely escaped him those 
precious years — no sudden golden haze sweeping prayers from 
Heaven, no rosy or violet mist that made the Invalide dome a 
cloud of glory, no blithe night of stars. 

Small wonder then that Peter determined to become an artist. 
" I want you to prepare for the diplomatic service, otherwise I 
shall be greatly annoyed," his mother wrote back with quick dis- 
approval, but Peter answered that he would not. Could not 
would have been more exact. In his young egoism, he thought 
he had made his choice, little realizing what long ago had 
marked him for its own. 

Just as he saw things with his mind's eyes, so he started to 
create with the mind's eye. The method was imperious. His 
brain had an extraordinary fluidity. It seemed to possess no 
demarcated sense centers. Hearing, sight, touch, taste and 
smell merged into a composite, opulent and magnificent, — a 
sort of super-sense that gave even commonplace sensory impres- 
sions, an extraordinary inner richness and variety. He not 
only heard sounds ; he saw them. Even odors were tinged with 
visual auditory and kinaesthetic qualities. 

His painting became at once mystic and profoundly symbolic 
of the overpowering sensory fusion. The canvases could hardly 
hold their burdens — great ja^d bars of crude yellows, reds 
and blues, violent and threatening as primitive passions, sinuous 
ingratiating curves, dainty hesitating lines, serene luminous 
globes and crescent — shafts, arcs and pyramids bursting with 
light. 

Peter could not explain these strange compositions. All he 
knew was that they expressed himself and that in their produc- 
tions, he experienced an extraordinary sense of personal libera- 
tion and satisfaction. 
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The psychologist, provided he were subtle enough, mig^t have 
found a number of interesting detaib in these pictures. In 
them, he might have counted the fluctuations of Peter's pulse, 
die varying rate and depth of his respirations, and surmised a 
number of body reactions too elusive to be recorded. They 
were not pictures, these amazing patterns. They were auda- 
cious, sensual documents. For good or for bad, they were 
Peter. 

Time was to come when what had been a bold leap of Peter's 
soul was to appear in a new and sophisticated school of art. 
But Peter was to have no share in it, nor indeed, was it either 
to acknowledge or to know him. 

Convention expects artists to be inunoral. However this 
may be, Peter was not. It was no moral code that kept him 
clean, even virginal till his marriage with Nina. On the con- 
trary, the very diffuseness of his sensuality made him so. Be- 
sides, there was about him, a certain fine almost over-fasddious 
tidiness, which shrank from promiscuous contacts, and this too 
must have played a part. Certain it was, the night life of 
Paris held no lure for him. Sometimes in the early morning 
he would come upon a girl or groups of girls sitting aimlessly 
in deserted restaurants; and the sig^t of their pale tired faces 
would fill him with revolt. 

He worked intermittently. For a day or for several days he 
would be filled with feverish activity. Then would come long 
pauses of restless idleness, full of doubts and misgivings. Was 
he really an artist? Had his mother really not been right after 
all? It tore his soul to find no answer. An hundred plans, 
countless decisions were thrown into waste. Then suddenly, 
after days of torment, Beauty would return and soothe him for 
a while. 

Shortly after Peter's twenty-first birthday, he received the 
following letter from his mother: 

''My Dear Son: 

" You are now of age. What you have done with your time 
you alone know. I certainly do not, for you have never given 
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me your confidence. Your brother William was graduated 
from Divinity School six weeks ago, and has accepted a call to a 
wretched little village in the South where he means to bury 
himself. I have had little pleasure from my sons. Your poor 
dear father has been spared much. Madge is engaged to George 
Bartlett whom you may remember. The wedding is to take 
place sometime in the Autumn. She is my only child who has 
not disappointed me. My object in writing to you is to ask you 
to come home at once. Your allowance will be continued but I 
shall not be able to give you more than three thousand a year. 

" Your affectionate Mother." 

Peter obeyed. But not at once. " Spring is almost here," 
he said to himself, " I must wait till Spring is over." 

Never did that lovely season seem more eager for fulfillment. 
No sooner had the first vague grey mist spread in the trees 
than it turned to violet, then to green. Sap leaped. Twigs 
crackled, burst into leaves. The perfume of blossoms was 
almost too intoxicating to be endured. A madness seized Peter. 
Summer must not be allowed to come. Often before daybreak, 
he was up, wandering along the upper Seine as if through watch- 
ing he might hold it back. 

He wrote several letters to his mother, explaining, pleading, 
urging a year, even six months longer. He sent none of them. 
Somehow he could not. After all, it was the decent thing to do, 

— to go home again. He would return to New York ; he would 
work hard : he would try to remain true to himself. Some day 

— perhaps very soon, he would come back to Paris. 

But in his heart, as he took his train at the Gare du Nord, 
the feeling suddenly overwhelmed him that this was farewell. 

2 

Madge was married in the Autumn. She married ninety- 
thousand a year. 

The effect of her success was to make Mrs. Middleton more 
tolerant toward Peter. Something might be done with him 
after all. She began to see herself as the central figure of an 
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interesting family picture, toward whom her three children 
pleasantly converged. Madge's marriage had supplied her with 
Ac chair. That was the essential. What more fitting now 
than that Art and Religion should be attending at her side ! 

Peter ought to get married. She knew she could not force 
him but she hoped ardently a way might be found. This 
occurred much more speedily than she had anticipated. A June 
afternoon, the Summer after Madge's wedding, was to play a 
great, indeed a decisive part in Peter's life. The very casual 
quality of his going to the Carters had an air of fate about it. 
He had yielded to Jimmy Mutton's persuasion in a moment of 
boredom. He had no interest in the Carters, he barely tol- 
erated them in fact — and he abhorred their feudal castle on 
the Hudson. 

Mrs. Carter fluttered on the lawn to meet them. She was a 
vast pale woman with globular eyes and protruding teeth. She 
dressed usually in pink and was called by her friends Goldi- 
locks. She carried a wand and fancied herself La Tosca. 

" How sweet of you both to come," she gurgled, tapping 
Jimmy with her stick. 

The usual crowd was there. Peter recognized a few of them 
— the AUston twins with their little bodies and eager, sensuous 
faces: Harry Drummond, a trifle more bloated than usual: Mrs. 
Bolton — she had been Alice Carey, he recalled — with her air 
of determined vivacity: Mary Gilbert, a decent straightforward 
girl who had found solace in settlement work — she was talking 
earnestly to Bromley — and several others. Those whom he 
didn't know he felt he knew, their differences were all so 
superficial. 

But it was there, later in the day, he met Nina Pomf ret. 
"Botticelli's — she's Botticelli's," he mused. "She's the 
Primavera incarnate." 
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NINA MIDDLETON awoke earlier than usual the next 
morning with the uncomfortable sensation that she had 
been indiscreet. She should not have taken supper with Brom- 
ley. It had been a dreadful mistake. She wondered what im- 
pulse had led her to yield to his persuasion. Over the telephone 
too I Bah ! — the whole thing had been so cheap — so unf or^ 
givably cheap. 

Wasn't it time for breakfast? She consulted the little enam* 
cled clock by her bed. 

She was vexed she should have been so easy. What had she 
to gain? She knew what she had to lose. One's most trivial 
actions are so readily misunderstood. 

Bromley! — that wretched paroquet, how it shrieked! — she 
really would have to ask Peter to give it away. Bromley! She 
wanted to be honest with herself. Yes — she did like him. 
Not for his beaux yeux, surely. Alice Bolton thought him posi- 
tively repellent. But he was virile and successful — virile and 
successful . . • while Peter . . . 

Something stirred uneasily within her. She had the uncom- 
fortable sensation that without wanting to she had come danger- 
oiisly near the mark. 

She decided suddenly to tell Peter about the supper. 

Peter! 

What a fool she had been to believe they could manage on six 
thousand a year! A paltry six thousand! And not one cent 
of it really their own. Mrs. Middleton might withdraw the 
allowance at any moment — and then where would they be! 
It was too humiliating. 

Oh why hadn't she thought the whole thing over! Any 
school girl would have been more sensible. Peter bad car- 
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ricd her off her feet — that was it — at a moment when she 
had been sick of Bromlesrs and Drummonds. He had seemed 
so clean, so eager, so amazingly fresh for life. He had wor- 
shiped her as a goddess, and she — she had thought she was 
one. It was beautiful for Arcadia, but absurd for New York. 
Six thousand a year! She knew what that meant now. 

Well! She was in for it she supposed. She had made her 
bed. Peter! could he possibly understand what this all meant 
to her? She doubted it. He had his art. He was working 
very hard: Peter seemed happy enough. What had she? 
Nothing — nothing. . . . 

She burst into tears. 

In her conscience, the supper with Bromley became justified. 
There was no need to tell Peter now. . . . 

Her maid entered a few minutes later with her tray. She 
was a crumpled-up nervous woman about forty-five with torpid 
melancholy eyes — a widow who had seen better days. Her 
presence always irritated Nina to whom she represented what 
she most loathed — dinginess and defeat. 

" Please, ma'am," she began with a cough as she drew up the 
blinds, " Mr. Middleton said as I was to tell you that he left 
the house at eight this morning. He was off to the studio and 
would not be back for lunch.'' 

"Anything else?" 

" No, ma'am, but as he closed the front door, he called back 
— 'great things, Mary, IVe an inspiration.' I don't know 
what he meant, ma'am, but he seemed that gay." 

Nina listened to the woman with growing exasperation. 

Ma'am — ma'am ! " that was what she was enduring for 
Peter's sake. That was the symbol. A sudden vision of count- 
less, drab years, of mean struggles and stifling economies, youth 
going, beauty fading, overwhelmed her with self-pity. 

She picked up the morning mail without interest. She knew 
what it would contain — the usual discordant chorus of insistent 
tradespeople, in which the shrill frightened cry of her dress- 
maker would probably be loudest. How she hated this clam- 
oring crowd! There was an invitation for Peter and herself 
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from the Richard Worths to spend the weekend at Glen Cove, 
a note from Sally Osborne asking her to lunch at Sherry's on 
Thursday — two or three pleas from prodigiously rich dowagers 
to help along their pet charities, Mrs. Montague Ormeroy- 
Nelson among them, an hospital report and . . . Nina red- 
dened suddenly ... a letter from George Bromley. 

" Dear Nina: — Won't you take tea with me on Thursday at 
five? Trefoni's would be a nice quiet little place. You prob- 
ably can guess what I want to say to you. 

" Hastily, 

" George. 

" P. S. — Trefoni's, Thursday at five, unless I hear from 
you. Do come. I am leaving on the one o'clock for Boston." 

What did he want of her? 

It was a silly question to ask herself. Twenty-two years in 
the world had not passed over her so simply. She knew. She 
felt the brutal impact of the answer. The look in his eyes last 
evening had been unequivocal. 

A moment ago she would have admitted that George Bromley 
held a certain attraction for her. Now she experienced an 
intense dislike for him. How small, how easy, he must think 
her! 

Well! — George Bromley would see. 

She went to her little ormolu desk and began to write. She 
wrote: My Dear Mr. Bromley. 
Nothing followed. 

She sat nervously tapping her lips with her pen. 

My dear Mr. Bromley — My dear Mr. Bromley — my dear 
Mr. Bromley ... my dear Mr. Bromley. The words seem 
to chase one another across the page and jangled imperatively 
through her brain. " No hurry, you can wait till tomorrow " 
she heard something within her say. But more softly, so softly 
she did not hear it, something whispered: "No hurry, be 
cautious — you may need him yet." 
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Peter would not be home for lunch. When Mary had told 
her that, Nina's reaction had been one of resentment but now 
she breathed a sigh of relief at the prospect of an uninterrupted 
day to herself. Her spirit felt quiet following her decision not 
to be precipitate with Bromley and she began to find something 
superior, even virtuous, in her self-control. 

She had promised to play bridge that afternoon at Julia 
Downing's. Ordinarily this would have delighted her but un- 
der the spell of her new mood she felt the need of something 
simpler and homelier. She would take poor little Mattie 
Rogers to the Park and sit and talk to her. 

She rang for Mary. 

" Get out my blue serge and small black hat, the one with 
the quill. Any little thing for lunch will do. I am going out 
directly after." 

Nina Middleton had a limited imagination but what it lacked 
in breadth it gained in sharpness. In the brief moment she 
had considered Mattie, she had viewed and appraised the com- 
plete and perfect picture of herself in simple serge and small 
black hat — proud, detached and somewhat sad. It cannot be 
proved that Mattie was not an afterthought. 

She dressed leisurely — she had plenty of time — pausing 
often for her mirror to assure her of her loveliness. Little 
need. She was very beautiful. She had known that since she 
had been a slip of a girl. " With your face, you will marry a 
fortune," her mother had droned over and over in her tired, 
anxious voice. And Nina had believed. 

As she sat now before her little French dresser, brushing 
her pale yellow hair, a flood of memories came rushing back. 
Her father, she hardly remembered — an army officer, he had 
died of a fever in Nice, leaving her mother and herself — she 
was then nine years old — with barely enough to live on. 
They had stayed on drearily in Nice for a couple of years and 
then had moved to Florence. There they had remained till 
she reached fourteen. The charm of that sweet dit^mvtvg, ox^ 
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was lost to them. She remembered it merely as a place where 
one could live cheaply, that was all. 

Then they had come back to New York. 

The precariousness, the horrid sham of their lives! A court 
bedroom in a smart hotel, a dingy room with lights constantly 
burning, where they slept and cooked and ate and planned and 
dreamed. " With your face you will marry a fortune " turned 
to the passionate cry " must marry a fortune." 

She remembered sometimes awakening in the early morning 
and through half-closed drowsy eyes seeing her mother as she 
bad seen her hours ago, only much paler, stitching and stitching 
so that she might have pretty things to wear. 

George Bromley had come within her grasp. She might have 
married him. /« 

" Poor mother, how disappointed she must be! " she said with 
a sig^ as she continued her dressing. 

3 

Their brief honeymoon over, the young Middletons had re- 
turned to New York, flushed and eager for the next adventure. 

" We must have a little house in the Fifties," said Nina — 
and in her imagination, she saw a little house, simple but very 
smart, somewhere between Fifth and Park Avenues. There 
she and Peter would live, unostentatiously, to be sure, but with 
fine elegance and distinction. They would entertain in a small 
way — they could not do otherwise in so bijou a place — but 
this very limitation would add enormously to their exclusive- 
ness. 

She saw herself a young matron, admired, sought after, feted. 
She overheard comments about herself in theatres and restaur- 
ants : " There's the beautiful Mrs. Middleton — she was Nina 
Pomf ret, you know, married that clever artist fellow. Very ro- 
mantic ! What a lucky fellow ! " And she saw herself, amid 
all this acclamation, as some rare lovely creature, moving softly 
and serenely, in an exquisite upper atmosphere. 

On Peter's marriage, his mother had grudgingly increased 
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his allowance to six thousand a year. Nina and her mother 
had lived on twenty-seven hundred. To Nina's inexperienced 
mind, the difference that lay between was limitless. 

They started to work these raw young people, to find their 
nest. The smart little house was there in the Fifties, red brick 
with charming white trimmings. They were delighted. They 
spent the evening planning how to furnish it. The following 
day, they discovered the rent was thirty-two hundred. 

It was impossible. 

Several weeks passed, expectations rising and falling, reality 
becoming more monstrous. At length they took a small house 
in the Thirties, some fifty feet from Third Avenue — brown- 
stone, high-stooped — not at all beautiful. But they got it for 
twelve hundred a year. Directly to the east were warehouses, 
factories and tenements. But to the west, little more than a 
stone's throw away, lay the hard glittering opulence of fashion- 
able New York. 

" Will it do? " asked Nina doubtfully. 

And Peter had answered, " Dear, your beauty will make it 
do." 

Followed days of excitement and anticipation — the con- 
fusion of workmen, the eagerness of shopping together, the 
sweet bewildering uncertainty of what to buy. ^ 

" We'll make it a little French house," said Peter, with boyish 
enthusiasm. And Nina approved. 

They began to find something seductive in this little com- 
mon-place brown-stone dwelling, so indistinguishable from its 
neighbors, something piquant in its very nearness to Third 
Avenue. " Our Trianon in the slums," cried Peter. And 
Nina glowed at the idea. 

They were just two children together. 

Then came the moving in and the first evening together, the 
wandering from room to room, their arms intertwined — the 
"I say Nina, wouldn't that look better over there?" — and 
their rushing to rearrange. And then time for bed and their 
going upstairs together. 
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" We'll be very happy, dearest/* Peter whispered. 
" We are very happy," she corrected, drawing his face to her 
own. 

That had been barely eight months agp. 

4 

Nina called for Mattie at two o'clock. 

The case of Mattie was really very distressing. People never 
spoke about it except in a sentimental way — and as the case of 
Mattie was always with them, it had become as emotionally re- 
mote as the Armenian massacres. It was really very dreadful 
of course! Poor girl! — and with her wealth too! 

Mattie was eighteen but she appeared thirteen. She was a 
frail wisp of a girl. Her eyes looked as if they had been 
boiled. They were an opaque pale blue with lids that were raw 
and swollen. 

She was an orphan. Her father had died of a nervous break- 
down. Unfortunate man! — it happened at the height of his 
career. Overwork did it or worry. He began flinging his 
money away. He formed a vast scheme to drain the ocean 
and to stretch a garden from New York to Paris. His wife 
died several years later of some queer spinal disease. Mattie 
inherited the money and her aunt Mrs. Collier took charge of 
her. Surely it was pathetic! So very unusual! 

Calling for Mattie, had acquired the dignity of a custom 
among Nina's set. It was a sort of social penance that one did 
when the inner need arose. To Alice Bolton, it meant the 
unmistakable confession of an indiscretion incipient or com- 
pleted. 

She called Mattie the sin barometer. 

Nina had called for Mattie a number of times, treating her 
always with the careless condescension so often affected by elders 
toward children. But to-day, something wistful in Mattie's 
eyes — or was it something wistful in Nina's soul? — made her 
pause. 

They were walking through the Mall together. Mattie had 
hold of Nina's hand. 
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It was a day of that brief company that falls like a benedic- 
tion upon New York between Winter and Summer — falls 
unheeded and vanishes. New York is thinking of other things, 
of houses to close and houses to open, of clothes to buy and the 
long frivolity of Summer. The Park is almost deserted. A 
few young lovers are there, hidden in kiosks ; a handful of chil- 
dren from adjoining side streets with neat nursemaids attending, 
play soberly on the walks : failure and misery brood like great 
black birds on a few of the benches. 

Such was Central Park this lovely Spring day between the 
fashionable Sixties and Seventies. 

But Nina felt the Spring. 

What corner of her soul awoke? Was it pity for Mattie, 
or was it pity for herself ? Or did some subtle feeling of kin- 
ship with the springtime suddenly suffuse her? It may have 
been. For under Peter her beauty had acquired for her an 
immense and new significance, a spiritual identity as it were, 
with Primavera and fair women long dead. 

No matter what was in her heart that moment she did a 
gracious thing. She bent down and kissed Mattie tenderly. 

The surprise, the thrill to the child ! 

Mattie's eyes filled with tears. "You kissed me! You 
kissed me! Oh thank you, thank you, Mrs. Middleton," she 
cried, and covered her face with her hands. And in that brief 
moment, Nina had a sudden glimpse of loneliness and yearning, 
how terrible they could be. 

"I am ungrateful," she cried to herself. "Poor Peter!" 
Her eyes became moist with high resolutions. 

They walked on woman and woman, their arms linked to- 
gether. 

" You are very brave, Mattie." 
" I am very unhappy." 
" That makes you braver." 
" I often wish that I were dead." 
There was nothing to answer. 

They walked on silently till they reached the little pool that 
fronts the lake. 
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There they found a bench and sat. 
Tell me about yourself/' Nina said gently, hoping to ease 
her companion's pain. 

She felt Mattie's little body stiffen an instant then quiver 
against her. 

" Oh, Mrs. Middleton," she cried wildly, " if you only knew! 
It's too horrible — I can't tell you, I can't tell you, but you've 
been so kind to me. I overheard the doctor — my aunt doesn't 
know I know. I have a terrible disease. It killed my father. 
Mother caught it from father and she died too. And I have 
it. I was born with it. That's why I am so hideous and eaten 
away. I can't marry — no one would marry me anyhow. I 
am so lonely, so unhappy, oh, I wish that I were dead ! " 

Exhausted, her body racked with sobs, her head fell against 
Nina's lap. 

For an instant, it seemed to Nina, the sun stood still in the 
Heaven. Grief, so overwhelming and final was new to her. 
She could not meet it. There was nothing in her own life to 
match against it. The disease, she had heard of vaguely. It 
was something unclean and very remote from her. Nice people 
did not have it. The horror of it left her untouched. 

" Dear, dear Mattie," she murmured, gently stroking her 
hair, " I shall always be your friend and I shall always love you. 
Maybe that will help you a little." She fancied herself a 
mother comforting her child. 

5 

She was still stroking Mattie's hair when suddenly she gave 
a start. 

Someone was shouting her name. "Nina! — oh, I say! — 
Nina Middleton — I am coming over to you." 
She glanced up. 

Her skirts raised, one leg already victoriously landed, the 
other still poised in the air, a massive lady was struggling over 
the low iron railing that separates the road from the grass. One 
leg was victoriously landed — nothing more. The rest of her 
hesitated. 
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For one brief instant it hesitated . . • and quivered . . . 
then with a shriek, Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelsonr fell flat on the lawn. 

Nina hastened over to help her. 

" Oh, I hope you are not hurt," she fluttered. 

" My dear, my dear, I am sure I have broken something. 
Do look. My legs!" 

Nina knelt to examine these ofiended members. 

They were large — very large and imposing. Yet you felt, 
or would have felt, had it been your privilege to look upon 
them, that they had more than a mere physical quality, import- 
ant as that might be. You had the conviction that they would 
carry Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson wherever she wanted to go. 

Furthermore, they were encased in white stockings. They 
were impeccably moral. 

Nina reassured her. 

" It's all your fault anyhow, Nina Middleton," the troubled 
lady moaned. If I hadn't been so anxious to see you, it 
wouldn't have happened. Why oh, why, do they build those 
wretched things so high ! " 

She had a remarkable talent for shifting responsibility, a 
genius for making you feel it. Nina caught herself apologizing 
for the railing. ... 

" Help me up, Nina. Can't you see I am perfectly helpless? 
Isn't that Mattie over there? I am just dying to ask you 
something. . . . Oh, my side! " 

As she continued to lie there on her back impotently clutch- 
ing the air, she suggested to Nina a ridiculously fat beetle. 

" Take my hands . . . now ! " urged Nina. 

"Now!" . . . repeated Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson. But grav- 
ity triumphed. 

" I think I'd better roll over on my side," suggested Mrs. 
Ormeroy-Nelson . , . which she did laboriously, unaided. 

Then Earth . . . slowly . . . painfully yielded up its bur- 
den. 

Once on the bench, she lost no time. 

" Of course, I don't believe it, my dear," she began. " Not 
one word of it — not one. But people will talk, '^om \;xtf3W* 
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Of course, it would be perfectly safe with Monty, even if it 
had happened. I told Monty he must be mistaken, but he 
insisted he wasn't. He bet me five hundred he wasn't. That 
makes it interesting. For between ourselves, my dear, Monty 
is frightfully close with me.'* She fixed her sharp little eyes 
on Nina. " Monty says he saw you after midnight, last night, 
leaving Delgars' with George Bromley and that you got into a 
taxi with him — Isn't that perfectly ridiculous ? " 

Nina felt herself coloring. She paused the fraction of an 
instant. " Perfectly ridiculous," she answered, with the faint- 
est tremor in her voice. 

"There I told Monty so. Thank you, dear, for the five 
hundred . . . well, I must be going. Good-by, Nina. And 
do remember anyhow that people like you can't be too care- 
ful . . . 

" Goodbye, Mattie." 

She had told a stupid lie. Worse than that. As she saw 
Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson vanishing up the path, the realization 
suddenly came to her that she had made a very serious blunder. 
Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson did not believe her, that had been per- 
fectly evident. And Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson's tongue would not 
remain idle. A few moments ago, the truth would have been 
so simple. It would have needed but a few deft touches to 
make it, if not acceptable, at least innocuous to Mrs. Ormeroy- 
Nelson. As it was, to-morrow, to-day — in a few hours, per- 
haps, heads would be together. She knew the picture. 

It was important she should decide at once how to act. One 
thing was clear: Peter must be told immediately. Then 
what? She felt absurdly helpless and alone. 

" Come, Mattie — come," she said vaguely, " it's time to go 
home." 

6 

Dinner that evening seemed interminable to Nina. Mary 
had been right — Peter's gaiety was still with him. His high 
spirits struck her as almost an indecency, and irritated still 
further her already tired nerves. She felt she must cry out if 
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he continued running on about himself and his work. It 
seemed the twentieth time he had repeated: And, Nina, old 
dear, it'll be a stunning picture." And dinner was not half 
over. 

She sat growing more and more tense. 

This was her husband — this self-absorbed impractical boy! 
She had given herself to him : more terrible, he held her future. 
As she looked at his pale eager face and long nervous hands, 
she could not refrain from a sudden flash of contempt for 
him. 

He had seemed quite unaware of her distress. He had 
barely noticed her in fact, except to remark — " you look a bit 
done up, dear, a trying day? — " and had not waited for her 
reply. There would be days and days of this, months and 
months, years and years. And she, Nina Middleton, would go 
on sitting at this same place at his table, growing old and hard 
and cold, listening to his futile dreams. 

The thought was almost unendurable. 

His voice sounded far in the distance. ..." The sun and 
the moon and the stars too will be used, but of course sym- 
bolically, you understand. ... I think I shall call it The Biith 
of Light." . . . "And there would come children. Children 
would come and steal away her freshness and her beauty. And 
the struggle to merely keep going would become more intense." 

" Should she tell him about the supper, did he really count 
enough ? To what end after all ? " 

" The scheme must suggest vast, immeasurable, yes, immeas- 
urable immensities of space. I see it in brilliant purples and 
greens. Yes — those are the colors." 

" Brilliant purples and greens ! Blackness, deep blackness, 
that was her future." But as she stared straight ahead, her 
eyes grew misty and Peter gradually became Bromley and there 
swam alluringly before her eyes the picture of another table, 
where under soft lights amid an effluvium of jewels and flowers 
she sat confident and half disdainful. 

" Of course, it's going to be difficult, but I think I can put 
it through," Peter was still droning. 
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** If it came to the worst and there was a scandal, Bromley 
could be trusted. . . She drew back in alarm from the 
headlong flight of her thoughts, lacking courage to follow them. 
Her desires dangled like golden apples that she dared not 
pluck. 

With an effort she turned her attention to Peter. His eyes 
were scrutinizing her. She wondered how long and why. 

"By the way, dear," he said lightly, still looking at her, 
"whom do you think I ran into as I was coming home from 
the studio? — Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson ! She said she had met 
you with Mattie in the Park." 

" How very interesting," she answered dryly. But the fixity 
of his look nettled her. It gave her a certain agitation. There 
was something in his eyes she had never noted before. 

" Anything else? " she asked, as lightly as she was able. 

" Nothing much — except that I told her I had seen Monty 
at Delgars' last evening. ' At Delgars 1 ' she exclaimed. 
' Why, yes,* I answered. * Nina Bromley and I were having 
supper there together.* . . . Why, dear, what's the matter?" 

Nina had suddenly turned pale. Her eyelids fluttered. She 
looked about to faint. 

" Dear — dear 1 ** Peter cried, rushing over to her and throw- 
ing his arm about her neck. 

"You knew?** she barely whispered. He felt her quick 
breath against his hand. 

." I saw you, dear.*' 

"You trusted me?" 

"With all my heart." 

There was no reservation, no reproach in his voice. 

She pressed her face impulsively to his and he felt her tears 
mgainst his cheek. 

" Dearest Peter," she murmured, " I wanted to tell you, — I 
was going to tell you. Oh, don't think me wicked — please, 
please don't." 

For a few minutes there was silence: then 

" Peter!" 

"Yes, dear." 
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" Hold me more tightly. Oh, my dear, my dear, I love you, 
but I need so to feel the strength of your arms." 

That evening before she went to bed, Nina mailed Bromley a 
note, sa3ring ^e could not meet him on Thursday. 



CHAPTER III 



I 

THE ecstasy, the sweet passionate detachment of the next 
three days. Nina moved in a world all her own. The 
memory of Peter's gallantry, so unexpected, was a dear posses- 
sion to her to which she returned again and again. The won- 
der and the delight in her eyes at the fair freshness of every- 
thing. It was as if her soul, stripped naked, had plunged into 
some cool, deep pool and then emerged. She thought she wa^ 
very happy. She moved among familiar things, now curiously 
unfamiliar, vivid and novel. She felt strangely excited. She 
watched for Peter's homecoming an hour before she expected it. 
She heard his footsteps a block away. In his presence she was 
all quiver and glow. 

They went to the theatre together, they went to the opera: 
they had tea together: they spent one evening at home. Nina 
insisted they should be alone. She clung to Peter with almost 
feverish intensity. He was life and breath to her. She was 
eager to serve: passionate for sacrifice. The world moved 
vaguely about her with the remoteness of faded dreams. It 
scarcely touched her. But sometimes, from unfathomed depths 
of her brain, dark shadows would arise and momentarily eclipse 
the brightness of her sun. It was then she became more eager, 
more animated and restless and her eyes more brilliant and 
moist. 

Peter detected little unusual. He saw only that she had sud- 
denly grown sweeter, more pliant, and that there was something 
wistful, even childlike about her, hitherto unrevealed. But 
his pleasure, taken all in all, was chiefly aesthetic. The study 
of her nervous vibrating body gave him a keen delight. He 
loved to watch the quick, startling play of geometrical patterns 
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each shift of her muscles and tendons produced — their prodig- 
ious, almost unbelievable variety. Memories of Paris days came 
rushing back to him and the warm eager emotions that clus- 
tered about them, he transferred to her. He too was very 
happy. He believed himself violently in love — now incredibly 
in love. Not once did the thought cross his mind that possibly 
Nina, her attraction for him, might be, had been from the be- 
ginning, indeed, merely a projection of his own aesthetic sensa- 
tions. 

As little as he knew himself, he knew his wife. As little did 
she know herself. That was the pity of it. Yet perhaps since 
they were married, it was better so — provided only their illu- 
sions could be sustained. 

Peter did not see that there was something over-emphatic 
about her. That her eyes had become too brilliant, her face 
almost feverishly flushed — something strained, tense, exceed- 
ingly neurotic. Poor Ninal She was not wicked. There 
was nothing vicious about her. She was not bad. Possibly — 
only possibly she was weak. She thought she was very dutiful. 
She was trying so hard to be good. And now — just now she 
thought she felt this fresh love for Peter overwhelm and con- 
sume her. 

Poor little marionette, did she realize what wires of unknown 
forces held and controlled her? Poor little cohiedy of love her 
conscience has fashioned for her — of the good and obedient 
wife! 

Poor foolish little comedy that she sincerely believed in and 
trusted while deep down in her soul, vague shadows — appe- 
tites, cravings, desires — were struggling into form. 

Bromley was no longer in her consciousness. The memory 
of Bromley had been suppressed. To her the illusion of for- 
getting was complete. 

2 

It was Saturday morning, nine o'clock. 
The young Middletons were having breakfast together in 
their morning room. 
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It was a cnarming little room ofiE Nina's bed-room and faced 
the south. The soft gray paneled walls with four gray and 
black insets of old French wall-paper, representing mytholog- 
ical subjects, The Rape of the Sabine Women, the ever weep- 
ing Niobe, — Hector and Andromache and the Roman twins 
suckling — the pale silver wall brackets and deep rose taffeta 
curtains through which the sun plunged gorgeously, were a 
never failing delight to him. He loved to see Nina in this 
setting. It seemed to him her remote classic beauty fitted it 
so well. As he looked at her now, pouring the coffee, the 
wonder struck him afresh how lovely were the articulations of 
her fingers, how faint and delicate was the pink of the blood 
that tipped them, captured in little pools just beneath the white 
tense skin. For the moment, Nina had become merely a dy- 
namic hand to him. Had he glanced upward he would have 
captured a soft, tender regard from her. As it was, he caught 
merely the voice that matched that instant in her eyes. 

" Do you know what I've been thinking of these last three 
days, Peter?" — she asked. 

"That we're very, very happy. Dear, have you really 
stopped to think, how tremendously happy we are — we've be- 
come? My work hasn't gone so well since we were married." 

"Yes, that — I've felt it too — and more — much more. 
I've been thinking about myself — ourselves, dear. I've been 
thinking I haven't been a good wife to you, Peter, and "... 

" Nina," he interposed — " what rubbish ! Why, we've been 
marvelously snug, you know it. Have some toast, dear, before 
it gets cold." 

He reached her the plate. 

She put it mechanically on the table. He marveled she could 
execute even so commonplace a movement with so much dis- 
tinction. 

" No, Peter, I'm not sflly. Please don't treat me so lightly. 
It's almost unkind. I've lain awake the last two nights, think- 
ing. I've been selfish — don't interrupt — so self-absorbed I've 
given you nothing. But now I'm trying to be different. You 
can help me so much, dear, if you will only try." 
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Her voice sounded white to him, as if it were issuing from a 
field of lilies. 

She continued — " I am weak, Peter. Oh, you do not know 
what struggles I have had . . . struggles with myself. It 
sometimes seems to me that I have two selves . . . two souls. 
And I am afraid of the other one. It is the stronger one. It 
terrifies me. Can't you understand, dear? Be patient with 
me. But be strong ... be strong ... be firm with me. I 
need it so." 

The deep, vibrating notes in her voice showed through what 
emotion it had passed. It was the same cry of a few evenings 
ago, now more imperative. 

Was it still possible for Peter to remain ignorant? Could 
he not see how her heart beseeched, how her future, both their 
futures, hung precariously? If he wounded her now, she was 
terribly wounded. 

Up, up, Peter Middleton I Rise up, man. One determined 
ring to your voice, one strong embrace and your wife is limp 
and adoring in your arms. Gone will be this sickliness of her 
90uL Can't you see how she craves a master ? You paint bold 
enough strokes with your brush, now consider your wife. 

Peter was considering her. He was considering her — how 
escquisite she was, how finely adapted was each of her physical 
movements to the tones in her voice. The perfection of her 
coordination! Her matchless synergies! And he was watch- 
ing the sunlight dapple the gray carpet and creep slowly toward 
her. And he was thinking how paintable she was and how he 
loved her, how paintable everything was, in fact, if you simply 
looked for the pattern. 

Aloud he said: ** What rot, Nina! You're worrying your- 
self needlessly. You need a holiday. ... I, too. Too bad we 
haven't a house in the country. It would be so jolly. To paint 
there during the summer, I mean, don't you think? Some- 
where along the Sound perhaps. I've been burning to try this 
hard American light. It doesn't trifle with colors you know. 
That's what I like about it." And then noticing her eyes 
dying, he added, " Of course, old dear, it would be nothing 
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without you. I couldn't accomplish ansrthing without you,** 
and he reached his hand across the table to pat her owii 
" Why, Nina, how cold your hand is — You must be ill! " 
There was alarm in his voice. 

The sunlight that had been creeping toward her, suddenly 
enveloped her. It gave a fictitious glow to her cheeks that had 
turned very pale, but at the same time it accentuated the bony 
prominences beneath her eyes so that she looked rather emaci- 
ated and hectic. 

" Not ill, Peter," she answered quietly. There was a curi- 
ous inflexibility to her voice, " Not ill, dear — only a little faint. 
That will pass. One moment . . . how warm it is! " Her 
eyelids drooped and she sighed. 

What brave hopes, what sweet expectations died on his lips 
for her! A moment ago her soul had been like a bright, frag- 
rant room, it seemed ready to receive him: now it was dark 
and wind-swept. 

Yet she paused only an instant or so — then continued — and 
it needed a proud spirit to appear half so casual: 

" Peter!" 

"Yes, dearest." 

"To-day is Saturday. I had forgotten. How silly of me! 
Molly Worth wants us over the week-end. Shall we go ? The 
country will probably be lovely." 

" Why, capital, Nina." 

"Well go then?" 

He answered her with a kiss. 



CHAPTER IV 



I 

THE Richard Worths belonged to that growing social 
group in American life that is neither " in " nor " out/* 
that exists, so to speak, in a sort of social no man's land and 
which, while sharing the powers and privileges of the one, 
enjoy the irresponsibility of the other. The presence of back- 
ground and precedent which however trivial makes for a family 
consciousness and a certain cohesion and balance was quite lack- 
ing. You gained the impression, somehow, that the Worths had 
simply appeared on the scene — had been spontaneously gene- 
rated, as it were, or if perchance a seed had germinated them, 
it had given them foliage rather than roots. But the foliage 
was impressive : it was stupendous, in fact. Rank individualists, 
they carried an air, withal an amiable one, of opinion be damned 
about them. They lacked public conscience. They went in 
for no uplifts, no movements. But they were good natured, 
careless, impulsively kind — generous by the same token — and 
liked plenty of people and gaiety about them. 

The young Middletons reached Glen Cove shortly before 
three. A limousine was waiting for them at the station. In 
the soft-rolling motor Peter stretched himself out luxuriously. 

" Pretty country yet something uncouth about it," he re- 
marked. " Looks like an American in a morning coat. It's 
trying very hard yet somehow. . . . Now take Devonshire or 
Surrey — the landscape fits. You feel the earth has worn it 
a long time and is used to it. But these lawns, these hedges, 
that boxwood over there ! Curious sensation it gives you. . . . 
I wonder whether they'll have a crowd to-day, the Worths, I 
mean? " 

He yawned and lapsed into silence. 

31 
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He was sitting very close to his wife, his head ahnost touching 
her shoulder. She felt the warmth of his body against her and 
now and again, as the car gave a jolt, a sudden tap from his 
thigh. She was sitting quite straight, her shoulders contracted 
a little, her hands in her lap. Her position was cramped and 
uncomfortable. She wanted him to move, but though the words 
framed themselves several times she was unable to utter them. 
It seemed impossible for her to ask even so trivial a thing of 
him. 

Physically so near him, she had probably never felt so remote 
from him. She had noticed in herself without surprise this 
same curious detachment while on the train. She caught her- 
self wondering whether she had ever known him — who he was, 
what he was, why he was with her. She fancied him a stranger 
— almost. It was as if an amnesia had over-taken her and 
blotted out all record of their intimacy of the past eight months. 

Yet though her emotions were numbed — probably because 
they were numbed, her mind had become extraordinarily, patho- 
logically active. It seemed spirit wise to have emerged sud- 
denly from her body and now freed from all personal trappings 
and restraints, quite dissociated from her in fact, to dominate 
and direct her. She was passive. She listened. 

It said: 

"Your marriage is a failure. You know it is a failure. 
You have known it for weeks — don't deceive yourself — for 
months — from the very beginning in fact. Be honest with 
yourself. You know what you want — what you crave. You 
want love — not love for your loveliness. Have you had any- 
thing more than this? Answer me." 

" No," Nina whispered. " No, no. You are right." 

"Well then, look up, what have you done? You've re- 
sorted to subterfuge and trickery — and I've helped you. 
Without me you could have done nothing. So you got what 
you wanted — after a fashion. Those chance meeting? with 
Bromley, that clandestine supper with him — they were not 
without sensations, eh? I rationalized, I invented excuses for 
you. Your tender moments with Peter! I identified Peter 
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with Bromley so you could hardly tell them apart. It was a 
hard transformation, but I did it/' her mind added humorously. 
"What are you going to do? This pale boy cannot love 
you. What will happen to you when youth and beauty arc 
gone?" . . . 

" Stop, stop! " cried Nina. Peter noticed her put her hands 
to her ears. 

" Beastly hum to this car," he said. 

" Tell me what are you going to do ? " 

" I don't know, I don't know really," she faltered. " Don't 
— oh, please don't torment me." 

" Now at least you know yourself. Be sensible." 

They had reached the Worths'. 

2 

You entered between two marble lions, rampant on high 
brick pedestals, you followed a long well-kept graveled road 
that meandered for a mile or so through pleasant, though 
rather trivial woodland, you entered a second gate arched 
by wrought iron with R. W. triumphantly topping it, you 
swished suddenly up a hill, describing in so doing a some- 
what unsafe, but altogether amazing and gallant curve, the 
house flashing dizzily first to the left, then to the right of 
you — and you were there. 

They heard Dick Worth booming at them before they 
reached the house. A moment later, he was bawling, " Hello, 
Nina, hello, Peter, out, quick, both of you. Welcome. Lib- 
erty Hall. Why didn't you come in time for lunch? Not 
an over-gay party," making a wry amused face at Nina. 
" Glad you've come. What! " 

He was a frankly sensual brute of medium height, with a 
short thick neck, a ruddy skin and dilated capillaries over the 
whites of his eyes. 

Nina liked him. Peter feared him a little : besides his bois- 
terousness made him uncomfortable. 

" Molly's upstairs. You go up to her, Nina. Your bags I 
Damn, where's that footman? Hi, Henderson! Well, I'll 
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carry yours, Nina. Peter can look out for himself." Then 
reflectively: " I think Molly's put you both in the wing." 

Nina shot him a grateful glance. His wholesome coarse- 
ness invigorated her. He was like rare roast beef after a 
diet of truflies. 

" It's always so nice to be here, Dick," she said quite 
simply and entered the house. 

It was a charming, cool, spacious place done in the French 
manner, a reproduction of one of the minor chateaux. 
" Spare no expense," Worth had said to his architect, " only 
give me the real thing." The interior was Louis Sixteenth. 
There were irrelevant details to the Worths who considered 
such information tiresome and pedantic. " Pay out your 
money and let the other chap worry and fuss for you. Why 
else do you hire him — what ! " But they had introduced a 
number of Grand Rapids rockers, a few Bouguereaus and Hen- 
ners, bits of venomous bric-a-brac picked up at Palm Beach, 
Atlantic City and where not which duly apportioned to the 
various rooms had reluctantly transferred their house into 
home. 

Nina found Molly lying on a gilt chaise-longue among a 
sea of pillows — modern brocades of various colors, bits of 
antique velvet, part of a Bishop's cope, and a Gibson girl 
etched in black on yellow denim, which indiscriminately mixed, 
proved the ample generosity of her taste. 

She was a large woman, but a shapely one, — dark and hand- 
some with fine humorous brown eyes — say forty-five — forty- 
eight at the most. She was direct, simple, self-assured, willful 
— a little impertinent. She was reading a current magazine. 

" Bless me, it's Nina Middleton ! " she cried, looking up. 
" I was beginning to think you weren't coming." She did not 
offer Nina her lips. She hated kissing women, but instead she 
gave her a hearty squeeze of the hand. " Welcome, my dear." 

"You're not ill, Molly?" 

" A little bored — fed up is the proper word, I believe. So 
I came up stairs to finish my story." 
" No one interesting." 
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" Only the usual run. You know them all. You can sec 
them from the window if you care to. They're sitting out on 
the lawn." 

Nina approached the window. Was he here? She had not 
considered that possibility before. Oh, she hoped not. She 
felt her heart thumping unpleasantly. She was annoyed with 
herself, — grateful for the shield of her back. A quick glance 
gave her the company and made her sigh with disappointment. 
Drummond caught her at the window and waved his fat hand 
to her. How detestable he was 1 

" Fed up, fed up. My dear, why can't money make people 
clever ? We're supposed to worship the golden calf — we who 
have it, I mean, but Tm beginning to believe we've all turned 
into that stupid creature. I feel like smashing things to-day. 
Oh, I'm so tired of running round and round in the same little 
fold — that isn't the word but you know what I mean — and 
being nosed by the same silly animals." 

Nina turned her an amused glance. " Philosophy or just 
middle-age ? " she ventured. 

" Neither. Need for excitement — intrigue, danger, red 
blood — something dramatic. I've been watching for it for 
years now. Nothing happens. What can you expect of these 
sheep — calves, I mean ? A few commonplace mix-ups. Noth- 
ing thrilling or real. I begin to despair." There was sincere 
regret in her voice. 

** Thank Heaven, George Bromley is coming to-day, any- 
how." ' 

Nina gave a barely perceptible start. 

" Why George Bromley? " she asked. 

" Because he's a man. He stands out. He has possibilities 
— passions. Queer you didn't marry him, Nina. Peter is a 
nice boy. But I'd always thought him a little effeminate. 
Though that may be due to his foreign training of course. And 
no money. Nothing at all I'm told except "... 

A deep flush spread over Nina's face. Loyalty much more 
than self-defense put quick words to her lips. " That is unjust 
. . . unkind to Peter. I — wc arc both very happy." 
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Molly Worth measured her closely. "Well, you're the 
eighth wonder, my dear. There were originally seven, weren't 
there? Or were those the deadly sins? My memory for such 
things never was good. I daresay you're thinking my manners 
are beastly. However I'm fond of you, Nina," and she gave her 
cheek an affectionate tug. 

3 

"Whom were you waving to just now, Tommy?" Vera 
Allston inquired. She was the prettier of the twins and had 
lately adopted a purposeful manner toward Dnunmond. 

" Nina Middleton. Gad, she's a beauty — up in Molly's . 
room. Just come, I suppose." 

" Nina Middleton — oh, do you think she is? For my part 
I've never fancied the tall, thin dying kind — she's too white 
and languid for me." And Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson surveyed 
herself complacently. " As I was saying, Mr. Drununond, we 
need the support of you men in our work, otherwise the vivisec- 
tionists — butchers, I call 'em "... 

" Did you notice what she had on? " The twin's voice was 
just a shade too eager. 

Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson shot her a withering look. 

" Didn't notice — never have noticed in fact. But Nina's 
the sort who'd look ripping in nothing — I mean in any old 
thing. She doesn't need clothes." 

" Pity she wears 'em then," interposed Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson, 
dryly. " How she manages to wear 'em anyhow, is quite be- 
yond me. A miserable few thousand a year! The money must 
come from somewhere, you know. I saw her at Delphine's 
only last week. I'm not saying anything, you understand, 
only" ... 

" Tut, tut, Maude, stop knifing Nina. Shame on you ! " 
Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson wheeled round suddenly and found Dick 
Worth at her back. "You're a pretty anti-vivisectionist or 
whatever you call yourself, ain't you? What! " 

" You're a beast to frighten me so, Richard Worth," the lady 
cried^ " but you certainly won't bully me. There! " She ex- 
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panded visibly— eveiy physical inch of her, and turned very red. 

" Why, the little girl's a thoroughbred, a regular prize-win- 
ner. I'm damned fond of Nina, I tell you — liked her father 
and mother too. Say whatever you like about her poor cub of 
a husband but that's alL" There was no mistaking his earnest- 
ness. 

" Bravo," cried Drummond. 

" Bravo," echoed little Ned Potter. He was a sophomore at 
Harvard and was already beginning to write plays. 

I suppose the boy's all right, too," continued Worth. " But 
I can't make him out. He's mooning somewhere in the woods." 

Each word sent an injured feeling fluttering back to Mrs. 
Ormeroy-Nelson. She determined not to forget. 

4 

"Well, I suppose we'll have to go downstairs," said Mrs. 
Worth, abruptly, rising and sleeking her hips. " Beastly bore. 
Come along, Nina." 

Disgusting, disgusting, this meddling, this patronage, this 
infamously trivial undercurrent of innuendo and gossip that was 
sweeping round her and Peter, Money after all was one's 
only defense. She wondered what lay behind Molly's words 
but dared not inquire. 

" I've a headache, Molly," she faltered. " I feel rather 
wretched. Do you mind if I go to my room for awhile? " 

" The spot aches more than I thought. They're not happy 
— not getting on together at all. Poor child " — flashed 
through Mrs. Worth, and filled her with honest pity. " Yet, 
how proud she is." 

She put her arm round Nina's waist. " You go lie down, 
my dear," she answered, with such unusual warmth in her voice 
that Nina could hardly hold back her tears. " I'll make ex- 
cuses for you. You can have your dinner in on a tray, if you 
wish it. There, run along, dear " — and she loosened her slen- 
der body. 

"The pink room, Molly?" 

" Quite right, my dear." 
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As the door closed, she wondered how long Nina's beauty 
would last. 

5 

Oh, she was so sorry she had come ! What she had felt about 
Peter and herself, had been as a vague smoke compared to this 
fire that Molly had started within her. She had thought, in 
her simplicity, that the secret was hers alone. And now, look- 
ing back, she was convinced that she would have kept it, not 
only to-day but for all time, — would have died for it, if need 
be, so sure was she of her loyalty to Peter. No need. As well 
she might have cried from her house top — " I am unhappy — 
Come see my unhappiness." Only less curiosity would have 
been aroused. The crowd is not interested in what it knows, 
but what it suspects, came bitterly home to her, and she realized 
with chagrin that her secret had been safest tagged in the open 
market place. Peter too was held in contempt. Molly had 
been merely the mouthpiece of a harsh and cynical world to 
whom his talent — perhaps he had genius — meant nothing 
at all. 

It was insufferable. 

A sudden wave of desolation swept over her. She threw her- 
self across her bed forgetting to remove the lace cover that 
crumpled up beneath her and caught in her hair — hard dry 
sobs in her throat, her face white with misery. 

She lay thus about half an hour, then fell asleep. 

6 

"Will Madame dress for dinner?" 

Nina started. "Who's there?" she cried, still heavy with 
sleep. 

" Therese, Madame. I knocked but you did not answer. 
Will Madame have light? " 

The room was in dusk. Outside a few pale yellow shafts 
still streaked the sky. 

"Light, light! by all means, light. What time is it, The- 
rese?" 
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*^ Eight o'clock, Madame. Madame will dress for dimier or 
prefers it here in her room ? " 

She had slept a little more than four hours! Was it pos- 
sible? And she was still sleepy. She could sleep forever. 
How pleasant it would be to sleep. Life might be so simple. 
Dreams! Dreams. . . . 

Should she dress for dinner? She balanced. " Where's Mr. 
Middleton? " she asked. 

" Mr. Middleton dresses in Mr. Bromley's room, Madame. 
He did not wish to disturb you." 

"Mr. Bromley is here?" 

" He arrived at seven, Madame, in his own motor." 
"And his room. . . .?" 

" Next to your own, Madame. If you are very silent, you 
can hear his voice. The walls are thin." 

The grotesqueness of the situation stretched her nerves almost 
to snapping. 

She laughed sharply. 

" I shall dress," she said. 

When Nina emerged from her room a half hour later, she 
was sensible of some definite change in herself. Her body had 
recovered its third dimension, as it were, which up to now, she 
had felt, was curiously lacking. She was conscious of looking 
exceedingly well, her best, in fact : and the renewed importance 
of her beauty brought not only a glow to her cheeks and a bril- 
liance to her eyes but a subtle air of self-assurance that was 
highly becoming. She was dressed in a soft, clinging satin that 
Delphine had lately created for her — Nile green shot with 
silver threads, rather high in the waist, suggesting the Empire. 

" Where's Peter? " Then — " it's late," she said to herself 
— " I must hurry." 

7 

The hors-d'ceuvres were being served as she entered the din- 
ing room. She hesitated a moment, a trifle uncertain. Every 
face seemed raised to her. 
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" Gad, what a stunner! " ejaculated Dnimmond to the little 
dark Allston. 

" She's like a pale moon rising from sea green water," thought 
Peter. "My wife!" 

" Really indecent," snapped Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson's eyes. 
But George Bromley simply stared. And though Nina did not 
see him, she was conscious of no one else. He dominated and 
enveloped her. 

" Dear Nina, so glad! " cried Molly. 

She found herself sitting between little Ned Potter and 
Arthur Bolton and sent her hostess a grateful look. 

"You're quite lovely — very successful," Molly signaled 
back. 

The dinner resumed its trivial hum that her sudden entry had 
broken. 

" Jove, Mrs. Middleton, the Gods are good to me this even- 
ing," whispered young Ned Potter. " You don't mind my tell- 
ing you, do you? You're wonderful." 

"What was George Bromley thinking? Where was he 
sitting? " She lacked courage to turn her eyes. 

"Wonderful, Mrs. Middleton. When you came in just 
now I felt something had really happened. I thought of Mar- 
lowe's Helen. Helen of Troy, of course," he added quickly, 
fearing lest culture had not carried Nina quite so far. " Partly 
because of your marvelous yellow hair, I suppose. You would 
make a great actress. Has any one ever told you that before? " 

" I'm afraid a very poor one," answered Nina. 

" But your beauty, your distinction, the thrill of expectancy 
your presence creates! Didn't you notice the sudden silence 
when you appeared? Would the Allston girls get it? Never! 
And they're pretty. Nor any woman here. No woman I 
know, in fact, and I know heaps of 'em. Somehow you're dif- 
ferent." 

" I'm an old married woman." 

" Well, George Bromley doesn't think so, anyhow, I imagine. 
He hasn't taken his eyes ofiE of you since you came in. Mrs. 
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Bolton's devouring herself trsdng to amuse him. It's really 
quite funny. Do look! " 

The fork trembled slightly in Nina's raised hand. Silly 
boy 1 " she whispered. " You embarrass me." 

" No, really, Tm serious." Young Potter felt a bit ag- 
grieved. 

Oh, for brave fearless eyes. She dared not trust her own. 
She reddened under the awkwardness of the moment. 

*^ Fm told you write plays, quite clever ones," she fluttered, 
and noticing him brighten, she saw how much she might have 
saved herself, had she guided him from the start. That had 
always been a fault of hers — she was too passive. 

" Oh, I wouldn't say that — still, they're not bad," he replied, 
trying very hard to compress modesty into his voice. " But 
everyone writes plays at Harvard, you know, — or perhaps you 
don't know. It's our indoor sport," he laughed. And then 
he went on to tell her what he had done, what he was doing, 
what he was going to do, about Lytton who had won a prize 
for his play — his very first play, it appeared — and how a stock 
company was going to produce it in Boston, sometime in the 
autumn. Not a very good play in his opinion. But standards 
were so low. It seemed as if anything went in America. Take 
any season on Broadway, he didn't care which. Americans 
were really so immature. It was worse than that. They 
showed arrested development. No taste at all. 

Perhaps Mrs. Middelton might care to hear his own last 
play. It was classic in structure but its theme was eternal. 
The triangle ! she knew of course what he meant by that. But 
he had handled it differently. 

Nina, whom an occasional ah, ah, yes, or really, had kept 
afloat while her mind had sunk into deeper waters, suddenly 
became interested. 

" How . . . differently," she enquired. " Is it ever really 
different? — the triangle, I mean." 

" Quite," he answered glowing. " That's just it. The 
world sees just the physical properties of the triangle with the 
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wife always taking the hypotbenuse. There's the mistake. 
The ^iritual angle is overlooked." 

And you? " She began to find somediing sweet and re- 
freshing in ths ardent boy. 

** I insist upon the spiritual angle. In my pb^r, the tragedy 
all goes on in the woman's souL People see only die surface 
of her life and it appears pleasant enough So it's a double 
tragedy for her, you see. She's not understood." 

"To die world . . . just a trian^e? The hypotbenuse?" 

" Just so. It mi^t happen even to you. And yet I'll go on 
believing in you, Mrs. Middleton." 

"But die world?" 

"You'd have friends." 

" Few — very few of them." 

" But they'd count." 

" I wonder," she said. 

After that the dinner dragged. Finally the women rose from 
their chairs, smoothed their tissues and silks, cast furtive glances 
at themselves in the mantelpiece mirror with the way that 
women have, tossing bad: a bit of hair or drawing it forward 
as the case mig^t be and in groups of twos and threes with- 
drew. 

8 

The men left to themselves now likewise rose, stretched 
themselves, wandered idly about the room for a minute or so, 
flicked ashes or perchance a lady's stray hair from off their 
clothes. Then contracted into a small black arc at one end 
of the table. 

The after-dinner interlude was always disagreeable to Peter, 
the mere antidpation of it usually serving to add a dash of bitter 
to his dessert. He regarded it as something gross and bar- 
barous, seeing in it a residue, as it were, of primitive cleavage, 
man all male, woman all female, with naked sex lying between 
them. He was afraid of it, though he would not have made 
this confession and he shrank from the new measure it set for 
him and the effort it imposed. 
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But besides this, his sensibilities were jarred by the curious 
untidiness the great deserted table presented : the crumpled nap- 
kins, the half filled glasses, a deep red stain where wine had 
been spilt. 

The butler entered with black coffee and liqueurs. The foot- 
man followed with cigars and cigarettes. 

" Set 'em on the table," bawled Worth. " We'U help our- 
selves." And turning to Bromley, who was sitting next to him, 
he confided genially, Too much side for an honest good 
time. But Molly, she likes it." 

Dnunmond reached for the gin, Bromley chose brandy, Bol- 
ton and young Potter, Benedictine. 

** Here's how," cried Dick and then, noticing Peter's empty 
glass, he added, " What's yours, my boy ? " 

" Nothing. I don't drink," said Peter. 

" Don't drink, nonsense! You're half Frenchman, ain't you? 
What! all Frenchmen drink." 

" All real men, in fact," cut in Bromley. There was a nasty 
sound to his voice. 

" Your own practice hardly suggests it," flashed Peter. 

The two men eyed each other. Bolton sat between them. 
Peter felt a sickening inner agitation too sudden to be con- 
trolled. He winced under Bromley's insinuation and the 
feebleness of his own retort. A sense of physical inferiority 
made him despise himself. 

Bromley was in an ugly mood. Nina's apparent indiffer- 
ence during dinner had charged him with excitement — a desire 
for her that had never before been so intense and a violent 
resentment against Peter. He had drunk more than usuaL 

" Is that so, you young milksop ! " Anger and contempt 
leapt out undisguised. 

" It is so," answered Peter, as quietly as he was able. A 
dread of physical contact made him white and clammy. His 
heart pounded painfully underneath his eyes. Yet he resolved 
to die fighting if the need required. 

''Come, come, gentlemen. Molly's house! The ladies! 
The servants! " cried Dick Worth. '' No scene, if you please. 
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Peter doesn't have to drink, you know. What! " There was 
a gleam of admiration for Peter in his eyes. 

" He insulted me." 

" Rot, George. Quiet down." 

Bromley shot a sneer at Peter. " All right," he said. 

"Well, we've all had enough of this, let's go in to the 
ladies," laughed Worth. 

Drummond gulped down another gin as they arose. 

9 

" Put on a Caruso record. Vera. That dance music sounded 
80 mournful without any men about." 
" Which one, Mrs. Worth ? " 

" Pagliacci. That's the one where he sobs so beautifully, 
isn't it?" 

Vera assented — a little dubiously. 

" I'm always so glad when they put Cavalleria first at the 
opera. I wouldn't miss this song for words." She settled 
back luxuriously in her hooded chair covered with rose du Barry 
brocade and awaited the thrilling moment. " By the way, 
Alice, where did you say that niching came from? " 

Alice Bolton, who was talking to Nina at the opposite end 
of the room, barely raised her head. " Peltons, but there isn't 
an inch more to be had. Yes, houses are frightfully expensive 
this season, my dear. The Melroses are actually paying fifteen 
thousand, would you believe it? Just a mere box, really 1 I 
don't know what we're coming to." 

" Not an inch! Ridiculous! " 

" Well, try for yourself, Molly. I've run all over town," 
Mrs. Bolton called back, a little annoyed. 

" Have you tried Antoine's? " suggested Mrs. Ormeroy- 
Nelson. " They always "... 

" Ssh — Wait. He's going to do it now," Molly Worth • 
lifted an excited finger . . have you ever heard anything so 
life-like? You could almost imagine he was here in the 
room." She beamed with the satisfaction of a personal achieve- 
ment. 
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At this juncture the men appeared. 

The ladies who had sunk into languid desultory poses sud- 
denly became animate. Again they patted their dresses and put 
swift hands to their hair. 

" Gad, you look like the sleeping beauties or the seven Suther- 
land sisters/' roared Worth with a monstrous effort at mirth. 
In the softly shaded, shimmering gray room so gracious of 
France he looked absurdly at one with the glistening mahogany 
phonograph. 

Let's dance," cried Vera Allston, her slender dark body 
springing forward. 

" No, my dear, we're going to play cards," Molly's voice was 
obdurate. 

" Come, Molly, first let's give the little lady her fun," Worth 
winked at Vera and proceeded to kick up the Aubusson carpet. 
Garland after garland of pale flowers crumpled up — withered 
it seemed, under his boots. The party looked on amused. 
Peter hated him for it. Hot and perspiring, he continued to 
kick and maul the carpet, laughing loudly the while, till it lay 
a tossed up rag at Nina's feet. 

The phonograph started. There was chatter and laughter, 
gay confusion, little shrieks from the Allston twins. The Blue 
Danube of all music with its long passionate sweep. Drum- 
mond caught up little Vera and away they whirled. Another 
couple, a moment's hesitation, then another yielded to the 
strange temptation of this voluptuous waltz . . . then another. 

Nina suddenly turned cold. She felt herself tremble. The 
room, the dancers receded, became painfully small and unreal 
to her. 

" Will you dance, Mrs. Middleton? " 

She tried to speak but no words came to her. 

"Will you dance, Nina?" 

The quiver in Bromley's voice gave her a little courage. 
She raised her head and for an instant they looked into one 
another's eyes. She drew back, alarmed at what she saw in his» 
terrified at what her own had revealed to him. 

"Will you?" 
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" I've a headache. You'll pardon me." Every inch of her 
strained for light indi£Eercnce. She laughed. " Besides you 
see, there's a barrier between us," and she pointed to the car- 
pet that lay heaped at her feet. 

"You're cruel to me, Nina." 

" Can I be otherwise ? " 

The waltz was coming to an end. 

" Can I be otherwise? " she pleaded. 

The last passionate strains of the waltz were sounding, un- 
consciously drawing body closer to body before dissolution. 
The room was hot, heavy with perfumes. 

" I must see you Nina — diis evening — out on the balcony 
— while the others play cards. You must come." His tense 
voice sounded authoritative, final. 

She turned him a white, beseediing face. 

He was gone. 

lO 

" How did you manage? " — his quick hot breadi was in her 
face. 

" I pleaded a headache. I pretended to go to my room. 
And you?" 

" I said nothing. I sb'pped away." 
"They won't suspect?" 

" Nothing at alL They'll play untfl one. Where's Peter ? " 

" He went to our room. That makes me more afraid. Oh, 
George, I'm terribly afraid." 

" He won't suspect. He'll probably go to sleep." 

" Oh, I shouldn't have come. I'm tenibly afraid." 

" Come this way, out of the moonlight. Our shadows readi 
to the house." 

" Into die woods? . . . Oh. . . ." 

" You can't turn back." 

" What have you to say to me? " 

"Why do you ask? You know." 

She whimpered. He felt a moment's contempt for her. 
Then he seized her hand and led her into die wood. 
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Darkness but not complete. Drizzling moonlight lit the 
way. They walked on. The touch of her cold slender fingers 
thrilled him and urged his desire. 

They walked on. The moonlight glanced the tops of the 
trees but did not penetrate. He flamed under the quiver of her 
resisting body. 

They walked on. No moonlight now, no light except for 
the vague gleam of dogwood blossoms — white and ominous, 
mjTSterious abundant darkness, ghostly sounds of the night, the 
faint sweet smell of the cool damp earth. . . . 

Then suddenly, " Don't, don't, oh please, please don't." 

Kisses and more kisses, kisses that scorched and burned her, 
smothering the long moan in her throat, her white hands beat- 
ing against his face, her tense body slowly yielding, terrified and 
helpless. 

" Don't," she sobbed. " You're hurting me terribly." 
He slowly released her limp, trembling body and she would 
have fallen had he not caught her. 

** Dear little fool," he said laughing. " I can wait." 

II 

How she reached her room she did not know. She remem- 
bered the long sinister moon swept lawn, crossing it alone — he 
said it would be safer — and then, her groping through the 
shrubbery, which seemed safer to her than taking the path, the 
pricking of thorns, her sudden terror of shadows and sounds, 
the hiss of tearing silk. 

No one had seen her. And now she stood panting, the door 
just closed behind her, opened so cautiously, so quietly she had 
wondered whether she had moved it — her hands pressed to her 
dry riasping throat. She lingered a moment, listening, but she 
heard nothing except the hammering blood in her ears. 

The moonlight flooded the room, found every corner of it 
and the sight of it sickened her, seeming to her some pursuing 
personal thing, unclean and hideous. It covered Peter and she 
noticed how still he lay, how white he looked and how one cf 
his arms was thrown onto her pillow. And seeing his arm 
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she wondered with sudden emotion, which struck her even then 
as curious — curious that she should care — whether he had 
missed her. 

Then she undressed — quietly with automatic precision. 
She felt no emotion now, nor was her mind at work, or rather 
only some small substance of it, disconnected, flung off as it 
were, from the rest of herself. True, she said to herself, " Is 
this the way of an outcast woman? " but she said it dully, quite 
empty of feeling. That part of her living moved entirely 
outside herself, concerned only with the exigencies of each pass- 
ing moment. 

She slipped on her night gown and, tiptoeing to her side of 
the bed, she raised the blankets and stealthily slid under them. 
She lay there a minute or two, at the extreme edge of the bed, 
supporting her body with one arm on the floor. 

Then she arose and walked to the couch and lay there on 
her back, without covering except for the moonlight that swept 
over her, wave on wave, permeating — drenching her: — while 
she stared. . • . 

12 

Sunday at the Worths' was hardly distinguishable from the 
rest of the week. The servants observed it, to be sure, but 
they came back early from church, gathered together in the 
servants' motor — a means of transport, provided by Dick, not 
so much to carry their souls to devotion as to assure the return 
of their bodies from it. 

The guests observed the day by staying in bed later than 
usual and not appearing till shortly before lunch. It was a 
tacit rule of the house. If some one awoke early, . perchance 
with a mind still clouded, the unwonted stillness of the garden 
outside reassured him. There was no whirr of grass mowers, 
no click of shears — no sound save the Sunday twitter of birds. 

Nina woke up early, so early she was uncertain whether 
night had passed. A dirty yellow fog was drifting in through 
the windows. She felt cold and miserable. Every inch of 
her ached: and a dull sense of misery weighed her dowtu 
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She rose and went to a chair where she had thrown her 
dress the night before, picked up the dress, examined it care- 
fully, then folded it away in her bag. Next she examined her 
slippers, carrying them to the window for a stronger light and 
packed them away. This done, she said, " Now no one will 
know,'' and crawled into bed. 

When Peter waked up about three hours later, the sun was 
falling across her sleeping face. He had had a dream of her 
which frightened him. He dreamed he saw her in the middle 
of the sea, white foam of sea water and green seaweed covering 
her — anguish on her face, her arms stretched out to him. 
And he had tried to reach her, but as he approached, an hairy 
hand rose from the sea and clutched her, and moaning, she 
disappeared. 

He had awakened with a start, but the sight of her now so 
peacefully near him, gave him comfort. Then he noticed how 
pale she was, how drawn and tired she looked, how pitifully 
fragile — and drew back startled. 

She opened her eyes. 

For a moment the fresh eager morning shone in them : then 
they dilated and closed while she sighed. 

"Dearest, dearest!" cried Peter. "What is the matter? 
Are you ill? . . . Oh, Nina! " 

" What time is it, Peter ? " said her voice without resonance. 

He fumbled for his watch. 

" Eight — eight o'clock." 

And somehow the mere sound of this commonplace answer 
that linked them both to time steadied his nerves a little. He 
repeated : " Eight o'clock." 

" Eight o'clock," she echoed. 

" Early, early, you see, dear. Try to sleep." 

She winced under his falling caress and drew the covers 
more closely about her. 

Sleep! An overpowering lethargy possessed her. Her eyes 
were lead, her limbs were lead — and her soul. Oh, to lie 
there forever forgetful with the sunlight on her face! But 
within her, something cried : " Leave, leave at once." 
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"Two hours — only two small hours longer," pleaded her 
body. ..." The night. . • . I'm so tired." 
" No — at once." 
"Just an hour?" 
"At once." 

" We must go home, Peter, we must start at once." Her 
voice was thin and querulous. " Tm ill. I'm very wretched. 
We must start at once." 

"Oh, dearest!" He gave his heart to her and his head. 
" Wait till the afternoon, it would be wiser, safer — then they'd 
see. Besides the queer impression of a hasty departure . . . 
the inconvenience to everyone." 

She listened but still insisted they must go. 

She left this note for Molly. "Dear Molly: We're de- 
camping in the early morning. It's my fault. Forgive me. 
I feel quite ill and don't want to bother you. Woidd so like to 
stay — so would Peter. Our warmest thanks. My love. 
Nina." 

And Peter added : " The dogwood is lovely this year." 
They just caught their train. 

13 

" It's good to be home again, anyhow," sighed Peter cosily, 
casting sparkling eyes about her room. " Only one short night 
away. Yet how much sweeter it makes everything look. . . . 
Our own, our very own. Just think." 

" Only one short night away," she repeated. " Just think." 

She sank into a low slipper chair, so low that her limp body 
retreating within herself, made her appear curiously small and 
childlike, — elbows on knees, supporting dull aching eyes and 
vacant white face. 

" Just think! " she repeated. 

" Yes, heaps more taste than the Worths, don't you think? " 
. . . Then suddenly, " I've a notion that clock would look 
better on this wall " — pointing to above her dresser. " It's t 
little out of scale where it hangs now. Db you mind if I 
try?" 
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"Try," she said. 

He adjusted it over her dresser. " There," he cried, with 
lighted face. " I knew — I was sure — now it's perfect." 
He stepped back two or three paces to view it again. " Perfect 
— I was sure . . . quite perfect. Isn't it extraordinary, dear, 
what a little change makes ? It's all in the pattern. . . . Who 
would have thought it ? Who "... his ardor suddenly 
faded • • • he remembered it was Bromley's wedding gift to 
Nina. 

She watched him. 

Then suddenly with the quid:ness that lightning strikes, it 
smote her, cutting a blazing path to her soul — that this was a 
sign. Warm blood sped through her heart again and sang in 
her ears. She exulted, seeing in what Peter had done, the 
hand of a power above and beyond him, directing him to per- 
form a mystical union between herself and Bromley. Bells 
rang, fires leapt about her, flowers dropped on her head. . . . 
She felt herself transported on a deep red cloud. 

Peter flushed. You young milksop, the sneer on Bromley's 
face ! Should he tell her ? What dear comfort the quick sweet 
circle of her arms would hold for him, the swift clear challenge 
in her voice. . . . No, not now, she was too tired. 

He came over to her. " Take off your hat and your wrap, 
dear," he said. And then the nearness of her and the craving 
to be reassured made him blurt out the story ..." and he said, 
or rather he insinuated, I wasn't a man. What do you think of 
it, Nina?" 

She hesitated. 

Then she shot him a quick, contemptuous glance. "Are 
you ? " she said. 

His quivering face stared at her an instant, then he left 
the room. 



CHAPTER V 



I 




HE young Middletons were entering on, had reached in 



house party had placed them on a road, at once steep and pre^ 
carious and so narrow that only frankness, understanding and 
magnanimous tolerance could permit them to travel it side by 
side. Their youth, their ignorance, and an intense neurotic 
strain in both of them made one tremble. It was asking much 
of them — perhaps the impossible. 

Perhaps the impossible. For what Molly had sensed, what 
Dick had sensed, what the world that touched these two young 
people had sensed, was an incongruity between them, profound 
and fundamental. 

Haphazard careless chance that had thrown them together, 
vague, groping, uninformed desires that had united them I As 
well might Peter have painted a picture, and Nina secluded 
herself in a nunnery for a week or two. So their moments' 
energy might have been released. And Peter would have 
thrilled over his picture, a more glorious Primavera to him, 
even than Nina, more glorious than flesh had yet produced : and 
Nina would have returned from the nunnery with chaste white 
face and burning heart and married Bromley. 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps — not. Life is insatiable for comedy. Nina had 
wounded Peter. Her contemptuous answer — more contempt- 
uous, less able to be endured for what it left unsaid — the 
meanness, the utter baseness, of it, mocked and tormented him, 
and filled him with pity for her and a strange fear of her as 
well. Why had she said this to him? He searched his own 
soul in vain. Did he not love her? Had he not been tender 
to her? Why had Bromley said this to him? Something, 
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there must be something about him, unseen by him, yet horribk 
and loathsome. 

Several days passed. He went early to his studio eveiy 
morning — before Nina was up. He tried to work. The 
Birth of Light! The irony of it, the irony of his endeavor, of 
any endeavor at all! The Birth of Light when his own soul 
was in darkness! Then he grew calmer, — it was the second 
day — and sat for hours in front of the canvas, staring at it, 
studying it, touching it with his hands, trying to lure from it its 
secret. The Birth of Light! Bah! The third day he cut a 
deep gash in it lengthwise, then one across and the dull sound 
of the falling flap brought him comfort. 

That evening, on his way home, he decided to have a talk 
with Nina. 

Dinner was over. 

They had got through it somehow as they had been getting 
through their dinners since Thursday, a commonplace word or 
phrase said or rather impulsively flung out occasionally, not 
with any idea of simulating companionship — they seemed to 
have forgotten that entirely — but to relieve themselves of 
accumulated tension otherwise unbearable. Dinner was now 
the only meal they ate together. It was the only time they 
saw one another, in fact. Then Nina would go to her room. 

He caught her just as she was ascending the stairs. " Nina, 
Nina," he called to her. 

Though he was agitated, the sight of her there in black in 
their dimly-lit hall — her white face looming out of the shad- 
ows, the quick turn of it at the sound of his voice and the 
trembling of her hand just touching the railing — -gave him 
a vivid sensation. 

" I want to speak to you, Nina." 

" Is there anything to say? " she answered quietly. 

" You surely will permit me." 

She stood still a moment as if weighing his right to ask her« 
"Very well, in the library." 

He opened the door for her and stood to one side to let her 
pass. Her cool arm touched his hand as she etvtti^d. 
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" What is there to say? " Proud and defiant she looked. 
" Will you sit down? Fll keep you only a moment. Then 
you may go." 

She sat down, wondering why she obeyed him. He drew 
up his chair so that he faced her. 
Silence. 

"You probably know" — he tried to speak firmly but she 
caught with satisfaction a tremor in his voice, tensely controlled 
yet distinct to her. " I am the stronger," she whispered to 
herself. " You probably can guess what I have to say to you." 

" I cannot guess." Then — for such is the magic of words, 
— she lost her armor for a moment or so, and blushed, — 
remembering that in the moonlit garden, the same phrases had 
passed, as Peter and herself were using now. He saw the 
blush and hung on it. 

" Nina — then you didn't ! — you didn't really mean it ? 
You're sorry! Oh! Nina." He held out his arms. 
Mean what? " she answered coldly. 

" You know — you surely must. Why torture me ? " 

She looked at him with feigned surprise. " Not the slight- 
est conception," she answered. " Speak clearly." 

It gave her a sudden mad delight to watch him writhe. 
" Weakling, weakling," she muttered to herself. " Contempt- 
ible weak boy," and the sentence she passed upon him soothed 
her with self-pity. " Let him writhe, let him show her and 
perhaps himself how utterly weak and contemptible he was." 

"You appear nervous, — are you ill, Peter?" she mocked, 
imitating his tones of a few mornings ago. Saturday morning, 
it had been, in their breakfast room. 

He stared at her, bewildered. " Nervous, nervous and ill," 
he said dully. " I think you've made me so." 

"I — oh, Peter! Don't you think that chair would look 
better over there? Tell me, — what is on your mind? " 

The soft seriousness of her voice confused him. 

"You don't know? You really want to know?" The 
thought crossed him that possibly he had been unjust to her. 
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" Really — really and truly." 

His lips trembled — and then he told her with words that 
choked him and again he waited. . • • 
" Are you? " she said. 

It was a curious way for a soul to find its self -justification. 
Yet — she found it. Humiliation, pride, resentment, anger, 
struggled to master him. He felt each of them in turn. 

She looked at him with taunting eyes. 

Suddenly, he stood up. Before she realized it, he was stand- 
ing in front of her. His hands seized her shoulders. By 
Heaven, Nina," he cried, " Fm a man — and youll know it." 

" Stop, stop, your nails dig into my flesh. Are you mad ? " 

" Vm sorry — forgive me." 

His recoil, his abhorrence of the physical thing he had done, 
gave her the chance to collect herself. 

" How dare you! What do you mean! " 

The moment's passion died in him as quickly as it had come, 
leaving him trembling and speechless. 

" You weakling — you miserable, contemptible weakling — 
you — that's why I hate you. . . . Now you know." 

She rose slowly^ carefully arranged her dress and her last 
glimpse of him as she passed through the doorway showed him 
sitting motionless, his face in his hands. 

2 

A week passed. 

The young Middletons continued to live together. That is 
to say, they continued to occupy the same house — but that was 
all. Between themselv^es, they made no efl^ort to keep up any 
pretence, — not even of dining together. Occasionally, during 
the first few days, they ran into one another coming in or going 
out of the house or might even meet, by accident, in one of their 
common rooms. Peter would then invariably turn very pale, 
stop short whatever he was engaged in, and abruptly leave. 

Nina, however, appeared unconcerned on these occasions, 
oblivious of him, in fact, and it seemed sometimes, almost as if 
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she came upon him by design. Certainly more than once, she 
allowed her dress or her arm to brush him or she might hum 
a tune, catching sidelong glimpses of him the while. 
Such moments were dreadful to Peter. 

Once while she was arranging pink roses in a silver bowl, 
he lingered wistfully, caught by the fresh beauty of the flood 
of colour against the whiteness of her arms. And he said to 
her, " Do I bother you here — shall I leave the house alto- 
gether?" 

" If you choose to give me a scandal," she answered, with- 
out looking up. So, for her sake, he stayed on. 
That was their life together. 
And their lives apart? 

The daily routine of Nina's life at home seemed unchanged. 
She rose at the same hour, she bathed at the same hour — 
breakfasted, lunched, dined at the same hour. She continued 
to dress for dinner as if she were expecting a score of guests — 
and sat in the dining-room alone. Only in one respect did 
her outward life seem altered. She went out rarely and spent 
long hours in her room. And in her room, she passed the 
time slipping on negligee after negligee, and studying herself 
in the mirror — now in blue, now in pink, now in green: and 
uncoiling her hair, unbraiding it, caressing the marvelous 
length and the thickness of it — then braiding and coiling it 
again. She ordered many perfumes — exotic bottles of strange 
heady essences — and inhaled them with narrowed eyes for 
minutes at a time, till she grew pale and faint. She filled her 
room with flowers — roses and sinister green orchids — and 
gazed at them, touched them, sometimes crushed them. Occa- 
sionally she read — but this was rare. Or she would sit with 
her eyes open or closed as long as a half hour — perfectly 
motionless. 

And at night, before she went to bed, she would fling open 
the curtains and let in the moonlight. 

Mary noticed this finally and ceased drawing the curtains 
together. 

And Peter? 
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Humiliated, crushed, unspeakably lonely, no moment of his 
life had been left untouched. Sometimes he had his coffee in 
his room, but more often he was up before the servants and 
went breakfastless to the studio. After the first three days, 
he stayed there all day without coming home. 

To work? 

To sit there in the great dim room and brood and stare. 

To withdraw himself from the sunlight and every gracious 
thing he loved. To avoid people. 

Toward one or two in the afternoon, or it might be four — 
he had lost all track of time — he might rise and prepare him- 
self a cup of black coffee on a little gas stove and eat a few 
crackers. As often as not, he left the food untouched before 
him. Then he would continue to sit and brood till the room 
was quite dark. And then — suddenly aware that night had 
come, he would give a start, seize his hat — and go«out into the 
streets to walk for miles, choosing out of the way regions and 
the slums, where the elevated roared and misery abounded. If 
he remembered food, he might go into some little restaurant or 
dairy place, whichever chance offered. Not till early morning 
would he wander home to bed — and lie there waiting for the 
day to appear. 

3 

This sort of thing could not go on forever. It is possible we 
control our actions. Opinions differ. But our emotions lead 
separate lives from us. They are in us, yet apart from us. 
They are born, they flourish, they die, regardless of us. Yet 
they truly control us. As well try to stop the fading of 
youth, the change of the seasons, the coming of death. The 
same inexorable biology underlies them all. 

A great lassitude was beginning to show itself in Nina. 
The nervous exaltation that had been so prominent the first 
week burned itself out. She no longer performed the little 
comedy of negligees and perfumes. All this symbolic ritual of 
love disappeared. And with its disappearance, the color faded 
from her cheeks and dark circles appeared beneath K« 
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She slept pooriy. The days diat shordy had been all too eager 
and brief — dragged* The slightest movement was too much 
for her. Shall I — shall I not — no, not now — later — per- 
haps — preceded her efibrts and prevented them. Only when 
Mary brougjit die mail did her eyes brighten a moment with 
expectation. The rest of the day she was lifeless. Had 
George Bromley forgotten her? No word, no sign of life from 
him since that night at the Worths'. Perhaps he had had 
enough of her. Perhaps he despised her. Shame flared 
diroug^ her at the thought. Had she not been too hasty with 
Peter? He was finished with her, of course. She had given 
him a final hurt. Yet if Bromley failed her? . . . Impossible. 
He loved her. ENd he? Did he? she cried to herself. Yet 
if he failed her! G>uld she still turn back? Peter . . . 
maybe . . . she mig^t manage. . . . 

And so she turned the matter over and over the livelong day. 
Little was formulated in her mind. She knew she loved 
Bromley. She was no longer ashamed to make that confession 
— to herself. That she should love him seemed to her now to 
have something of the inevitable about it — to be inevitable — 
which further eased her conscience. She saw nothing cow- 
ardly in herself, no cowardice in this thing she called con- 
science to which she had sacrificed honesty, straight-dealing, 
self-respect — and Peter. Highly civilized conscience that 
must first be made secure! And she knew that she was ready 
for Bromley and that she was waiting for him. But after 
that? . . . her thoughts did not go so far. 

One morning — it was mid- June now — the letter came. 
Her trembling hands tore the edge of it in their eagerness to 
open it. 

He wrote: "Dear little fool: These weeks have been 
endless to me. But I thought it best for you. I find I can't 
live without you. Meet me to-morrow, Thursday — Tref onis 
at five. I hope — I know IVe called you D. L. F. for the last 
time. G." That was all. 

She felt a moment's disappointment. Where was the fervor, 
the passion? Did lovers write thus? The word slipped in- 
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advertently into her mind. Lover! She accepted it. Why 
not? Other women — perhaps many women she knew . . . 
without provocation. . . . 

Then she lay back on her bed and closed her eyes. 

Ghostly fingers came and touched her, ghostly arms came 
and embraced her — ghostly lips were on her lips and her hair. 

A whole day to wait, a whole night to wait, and then an- 
other day! It was cruel, too cruel! Would she, could she 
live till to-morrow? 

Her hand was on the telephone. Why not to-day? She 
would tell him to-day. . . . No ... he might laugh at 
her. . . . 

Yet she lived through the day and night and a Thursday 
came that seemed extraordinarily quiet and motionless to her, 
somehow curiously expectant. She had the sensation that she 
alone moved, breathed, lived — and that she moved, breathed 
and lived in a region enormously spacious. It was, she re- 
called, the same sensation she had felt several times when as 
a little girl she had awakened anticipating something surprising 
and pleasant — Christmas morning, a picnic along the Arno, 
bright childish things such as these. 

Five o'clock! How impossibly long to wait. 

Yet even five o'clock came. And, thrilling, she found him 
there. 



CHAPTER VI 



A FORTNIGHT passed. 
The first violence of the shock over, Peter had felt 
unutterably lonely. He had no place to go, no one in whom 
he might confide. He realised for the first time how strangely 
alone he was. He thought of Jerry Hutton. No — he liked 
Jerry — but Jerry's eyes were too keen. Besides, it would be 
disloyal to Nina and he must protect her. There was no one 
else — no one except Nina's friends and they, of course, were 
impossible. Then he thought of his mother — and the fact 
that he thought of her at all in this connection, made him smile 
a little. " Blood and iron," he muttered to himself. 
This was perhaps his first spark of humor. 
And yet, as the days passed, the need to be with someone 
who belonged to him, someone to whom he belonged, grew 
stronger and stronger. He thought of his mother again and 
decided to see her. 

Mrs. Middleton was still in town. She stayed in town 
till the first of July and returned immediately after Labor 
Day. She had done this for thirty years and longer. And 
though fashion decreed a start that each year grew earliei 
and a return that each year grew later, with winter flights to 
Aiken, Palm Beach and wherenot — a mode of life curiously 
suggesting its morals, someone has incautiously said — she re- 
mained in this nervous, restless, topsy-turvy sea, a grim rock 
of unshakable earlier convention. 

Peter was ushered in by an elderly man-servant. " Tell my 
mother, please, Fd like to see her." 

The servant disappeared — and Peter glanced round the 
drawing-room. 

The same room, nothing changed since his boyhood. It 
might be a June, nineteen years ago, as long as his memory 
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stretched back — as well as to-day. The blinds drawn as 
then, the sparse, sti£E furniture, rigidly arranged, covered with 
brown linen slip covers, the two massive crystal chandeliers 
and the oil paintings in their heavy gilt frames stretched with 
cheese cloth, the antiqued iron Empire urns that balanced the 
marble mantel — yes, the very smells, faint but insistent, the 
self-righteous smells of floor wax and brass polish, that somehow 
he always associated with his mother — all crowded in upon 
him and oppressed him. No grace, no lightness, no soft 
yieldings, no impulses here. And yet how much all these 
things meant to her — their unchanging pattern 1 How they 
expressed her! 

His reflections were broken by the entrance of the servant. 
Mrs. Middleton is resting, sir. If you care to wait half an 
hour, she will be pleased to see you." 
" ril go up to her, Walton." 

" If you wish, sir. But those are her orders. You know 
Mrs. Middleton." 

Peter hesitated a moment. " 111 wait," he answered. 

He plunged back into his own thoughts. He had not come 
to her with any tenderness, he realized that. She had repulsed 
the first signs of it on his return {^^m France. She h<*J nerely 
offered him her cheek, he remembered, and given him to under- 
stand not only that ani unnsual and wholly accidental occasion 
had prompted her^ but that a recurrence of this privilege 
depended entirely upon his future behavior. She had not of- 
fered him her cheek since, not even when he a«inounced to her 
his engagement to Nina. 

Quite the contrary. " Rose Pomfret's daughter," she had 
cried angrily — "that — that scandalous Wv^man. You don't 
know her story?" " vlother, mother," he h;;J remonstrated. 
But she had turned fiercely upon him. It seemed almost yes- 
terday — in this very room — he had been sitting in this very 
chair — her hard white face, — her thin trembling white 
hands. ..." Have you not given me disappointment enough ? 
This too — your poor dear father. . . . Why, she's penniless ! " 
And then, oompletely forgetting herself, she had said terrible 
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incomprehensible things to him. Like mother, like daughter 
came back to him now and put a beggar, meaning Nina, on 
horseback, crude phrases, that coming from her gave him a 
surprised disgust. How wrong she had been. It was not 
Nina but himself who had failed. He had been too self- 
absorbed. He was weak too, he supposed. Poor Nina! 
What was their future ! 

After their marriage, he had seen less and less of his mother. 
She cultivated, she permitted no intimacy. Formal call was 
returned by meticulously formal call. Shrewdness perhaps 
more than inclination, for penury struggled with a prodigious 
inquisitiveness, imposed this upon her. He wondered why he 
was sitting in her drawing-room now. He would have to meas- 
ure his words, every one of them. She disliked Nina. . . • 

The rustle of heavy silk interrupted him. 

" How do you do, Peter." 

" Mother 1 So glad to see you." There was no return 
pressure from her fingers. 

"How warm it is getting, don't you think?" The ob- 
servation appeared to have no reference, even remote, to any 
temperature variation in herself. " Madge writes, it's quite 
cold at Bar Harbor — blankets at night." 

It struck him with renewed intensity how little in common 
they had — nothing really. 

"Madge is well?" he ventured. 

" Quite. I hear from her regularly once a week. Dear, 
dutiful child," she added with an insinuation that was not 
lost on Peter. 

" Fm glad. Glad too that she has so much money, mother. 
She always wanted it, you know. It must make her very 
happy." 

" Money, money! " Mrs. Middleton's eyes narrowed, then 
fhe snapped, " Did Nina send you here, Peter? " 
" Nina, why Nina? " he answered surprised. 
" You haven't answered my question." 
Certainly not. Why do you ask? " 
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"You knew she came of course? Let me see ... it was 
two days ago." 

" I know nothing about it." He reddened, realizing how 
quickly he had been trapped. 

" Curious 1 I wouldn't have thought so," she said half to 
herself. 

He remained silent, not trusting himself to answer. 
"Curious! She told me you knew — that you had sent 
her, in fact." 

" It's all right, I daresay, mother," he answered hastily. 
" My memory is pretty poor, you know. Let me see . . . two 
days ago . . . Monday. . . ." 

She eyed him closely. " Don't try to lie, Peter. You're 
not clever enough." She stressed the personal pronoun un- 
pleasantly. 

He felt somehow quite helpless. He had never entirely 
overcome a certain awe for his mother and now in this ancient 
imchanged room, he suddenly had the sensation of being a 
little boy again. 

" What — what do you mean? " 

"What do I mean! I mean this, Peter. Nina was here 
Monday asking — actually begging for money. She said she 
had come at your request. Your present allowance ^as ab- 
surdly inadequate, no not inadequate — impossible was the 
word she used. She looked — " 

"But, mother! That's impossible! Nina never . . . she's 
a wonderful manager. She has everything she wants. She 
never — " 

Mrs. Middleton made an impatient gesture. " Everything 
she wants? That's just it. She was dressed as if she con- 
trolled a million at least. Have you looked over your bank 
balance lately? " she asked suddenly. 

" Bank balance ! No. Why should I ? Nina — Nina does 
that. She's done it from the start. You know, I know noth- 
ing about money. But — " 

"Well, you can't learn too early then. Nina's hopelessly 
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in debt. What you are going to do, I don't know. I can't, I 
really can't — give you another cent." 

The need to defend Nina crowded out everything else. 
Usider the circumstances, it was perfectly easy to see why she 
had not consulted him. How could she when they did not 
speak. How hard pressed she must be, poor girl, to have 
come to his mother! Yet how fine, how plucky of her to 
have carried the burden alone ! 

" Living — clothes are high," he ventured. " No extrava- 
gance." 

"Well, that's your problem. I wash my hands. There's 
something more important on my mind. As your mother, it's 
my duty to warn you, Peter — do you know that people are 
beginning to talk about Nina ? " She waited an interval for 
the words to sink in. " Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson was here only 
yesterday and she said — " 

" Oh, Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson," he broke in, relieved. 

"Why not — and others. Who troubles about the source 
of a gossip? It's started. It exists. It's growing. I tell 
you, Peter, people are talking — even your uncle came to me 
yesterday. Nina has been seen lately, not once but often, with 
Mr. Bromley. Someone, I have it in good authority, I can't 
mention names, saw her with him in a tavern — road house, I 
believe it's called, on the Boston Post Road, the other evening, 
dining together." 

" It's untrue, it's untrue, mother. How can they say such 
things?" 

" Don't be a fool, Peter. I warned you months ago. It's 
in the blood." She glanced at her watch. " Half past four 
already. I must be going to my committee meeting. Good- 
bye, Peter." She showed him a face without emotion. 

"What shall I do, mother?" 

" Be a man." 

He found his hat in the hall and after lingering there a 
moment he opened the front door. 
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Peter's first impulse on leaving his mother was to rush home 
at once and inform Nina. All personal chagrin, all personal 
emotions, in fact, were engulfed by this great need to warn 
her. His mother's parting slur which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have depressed him still further, emphasizing as 
it did, the innuendos of Bromley and Nina, acted as a power- 
ful excitant. He accepted it as simply and as definitely a 
part of himself, as his ten fingers. So be it, he was not a man 
— they had said it. But with this acceptance, life suddenly 
assumed for him a new purpose. If she deemed him unfit to 
be loved by her, at least he could watch over her — protect her 
from an ignoble and slandering world. An elasticity came into 
his step that he had not felt for weeks, a sort of panting joy- 
ousness made him want to cry out. He hurried along the 
streets so quickly that the calves of his legs began to cramp 
and his heart choked the breath in his throat. He must get 
home to her at once. He must tell her — very carefully, of 
course. . . . 

He must be careful not to shock her. Infamously lying 
tongues. How could he soften their brutality? Should he 
say his mother had told him ? No — that might humiliate her ; 
she must not know that he had seen her. Who then? He 
pondered — inventing little story after little story, which he 
gave up, one after the other, as too palpable. . . . Mrs. Orm- 
eroy-Nelson! The very person! Nina could have her warn- 
ing and still she might even smile a little — 

Something tapped sharply against his boot. Peter glanced 
back. Between the stimulus and his reaction, he had ad- 
vanced two or three paces. 

A vendor was fumbling his way, swinging his stick with a 
precise melancholy rhythm to right and to left of him. On 
his hat was a small black tin placard on which was painted 
in white the word — Blind. From his shoulders swung a shal- 
low wooden tray. Peter caught the scent of dried lavender and 
abruptly stood still. 
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" Lavender, sweet lavender," cried the blind vendor. 
"How much?" said Peter. 
The stick swung again and tapped his trouser. 
" Ten cents a package. You can help yourself," the voice 
was lifeless. 

" IVe taken three," said Peter. 

" Put the money here," said the vendor, pointing to a little 
tin. 

Peter deposited three little coins that clinked three times 
sharply. 

The vendor's lips moved — one — two — three." 
Several passers-by turned round and smiled with amusement. 
" Have you been blind a long time? " asked Peter, embarrass- 
ment struggling with pity. 
" Since my third year." 
"Then you remember?" . . . 

" Colours — nothing but colours. They keep me alive. I 
see colours all the time. Here in the sun, I see red and yellow. 
In the shadows I see blue and green. I can tell what colour 
you are by your voice. I can see you." 

" What colour am I ? " asked Peter. 

" No colour. You're like myself. You are white," laughed 
die vendor. 

His stick swung suddenly, tapping Peter's trouser — then it 
took up its precise melancholy rhythm again. 
" Lavender, sweet lavender," cried the vendor. 
" Stop, stop, what do you mean? " 

" Lavender, sweet lavender," cried the vendor. Peter shot 
him a terrified look and hurried home. 

He went to his room immediately. All the enthusiasm had 
died in him. Life for the moment had died in him. The 
blind beggar with his ludicrous cry and his shuffling gait 
seemed to him like some horrible black shadow, some sinister 
omen. His shuffling gait, but the sureness of it as it carried 
his blind eyes through the brilliant sunshine onto Fifth Ave- 
nue — eyes that must see terrible things as he walked down 
the avenue. He seized the three little packages of lavender 
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and opening the window, flung them far out into the street. 
iWhat had he meant? No colour — you're like myself. 
iWhat had he meant? The question insisted again and 
ag;ain. • • • 

The answer did not come to him then, but piece meal, months 
and years later. 

3 

Another fortnight passed. 
July, a blazing city. 

Peter had not warned Nina. The nervous excitement fol- 
lowing his encounter with the blind vendor gradually wore 
away, but left behind a bizarre residue of unreality that he 
was unable to overcome. Work, of course, was now out of 
the question. He did not even consider it. It seemed to him, 
somehow, as if space had taken on a new property, a quality 
of substance — of solidity, almost — which not only acted to 
prevent his communication with other people, but isolated him. 
He tried to shake o£E this sensation by walking in crowded 
thoroughfares, by riding in trams and in the subway during 
the rush hours, but these experiments served simply to alarm 
him further. He felt even more grotesquely isolated. " Talk 
to me, talk to me, look at me, touch me," he was more than 
once on the point of crying. " I'm human like the rest of 
you." The studio was unbearable to him. He found the 
greatest comfort in his room, where with blinds closed, he 
would lie on his bed for hours at a time. 

No, he had not warned Nina. Nina had 1)ecome curioiisly 
unreal to him. He scarcely thought of her. When he did, 
it was without any sense of personal responsibility or even 
personal relationship. She had become, indeed, merely a 
phantasy to him, a lovely sad face with vague tenuous body 
that floated occasionally across his vision, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with Bromley. He looked at them without interest. 
Sometimes he saw them in each other's arms. But he felt no 
emotion. 

One night, for he no longer went out during the day, but 
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waited till the ttreetf were deserted and silent^ he rose a little 
after one to take a walk. His hand was on die knob of the 
hall door when he heard the sound of a key in the lock. In- 
stinctively, he stepped to one side so that die opening door 
shielded him. Slowly, it seemed with endless precaution die 
door opened. 

There was a sig^, the faint rustle of silk ... die perfume 
of gardenias. 

A moment's hesitation as if sensing die presence of some one 
there in the daikness, then a quick " Who's there? " 
Peter did not answer. 

''Who's there?" He was so close to her he mig^t have 
heard the frightened beat of heart. 
" It's I, Peter," he answered dully. 
She flashed on the lig^t. 
" Spy, contemptible spy." 

He stared at her vaguely. Her words did not touch him. 



CHAPTER VII 
I 




ND so the days passed and the weeks and the months and 
the middle of October came. 



It would be futile to attempt to record all the fluctuations 
of Peter's soul during this period. The obsession of unreality 
persisted for two or three weeks and then, its purpose served, 
it disappeared. It had defended him, so to speak, against the 
immediate necessity of meeting the bewildering situation his 
mother's talk had created for him — the necessity to warn 
Nina, the necessity to make plan and decision and to take ac- 
tion — in a word, it had defended him against the necessity 
to face facts. The experience with the blind vendor of laven- 
der, so preposterously exaggerated, had been merely a pretext 
— the pretext — used by his soul in this connection, uncon- 
scious to him, for its safe withdrawal. If he had not en- 
countered the blind vendor of lavender something else would 
have arisen, possibly even during that brief walk home, to 
check his resolve. 

The possibilities that confronted him were manifold — all 
disagreeable, yet it is doubtful whether the chance that there 
might be truth in this gossip — that Nina might actually be 
involved with Bromley played^any great part. G)uld he have 
answered truthfully, he would have admitted that he felt little 
if any jealousy or moral compunction: which was understand- 
able — for he was constitutionally so made that he was not 
only devoid of those strong fixed feelings, those positive im- 
pulses and judgments, those moral formulae through which 
people at large understand each other, but devoid of that sexual 
concentration upon which they depend. No, it was action, 
and the consequences of action, from which he shrank. 

Yet he was not secure. 
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Rumor returned. 

His uncle came to him. 

" Do you know ? " asked Peter. 

" I have heard/' he answered and Peter dismissed him with 
cold civility. 

Jerry Hutton came to him. 

" Do you know ? " insisted Peter. 

Hutton had to confess that his information was only hearsay. 

" But I tell you, Peter," he said as he was leaving, " you'd 
better sift this thing down. It looks dangerous." 

Peter rebuked him and sent him away. 

His mother summoned him the day after her return to town. 
" Nina's compromised, completely done for," she announced, 

I must see her at once." 

" It's a lie, mother," he answered with blazing eyes. " Mind 
— you're not to see her. You've all done her harm enough." 

And so he built a wall of self-protection about himself that 
each day grew thicker and higher and though rumor outside 
grew louder and more insistent — soon he heard nothing. 

It's untrue, it's untrue. I'll always believe in her and 
I'll defend and protect her," he kept saying to himself — and the 
endless repetition of this phrase comforted him, giving him as 
it did some thin covering of self-respect. He even began to 
read a little, to write a little and to paint a little in a time 
killing, futile way. 

And so the weeks passed. 

2 

It was Wednesday. 

Peter had gone to bed early. He had read in bed for an 
hour or so, the Lee-Anstruther book on aesthetics, to the ac- 
companiment of a rich variety of intruding sensations. He 
felt the luxurious yielding spring of the mattress and it gave 
him a soft pleasure to know that, though unseen, it was cov- 
ered with a charming violet and green toile de jouy instead 
of ordinary ticking. He glanced frequently around the room 
and noted with satisfaction the precision, the exactness of its 
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subtle arrangement, even to the green light with just enough 
violet and yellow in it that stood by his bed. All these things 
gave a particular quality to the silence and even to the cool 
air blowing the curtains that did not escape him. 

He sighed after a bit and, turning off the light, he lay in 
darkness for perhaps an half hour, considering in a diffuse, 
dreamy way, the theory of art proposed by these two ladies. 
Then wondering vaguely what Nina was doing, he fell asleep. 

That was about midnight. 

It was twenty minutes to two when he was awakened. He 
remembered distinctly it was twenty minutes to two for he 
saw the pale iridescent dial of the clock before he was definitely 
aware of her voice. Her voice seemed to him at first just some 
undercurrent of the silence, it was so low. It must have been 
her touch that had awakened him, though looking back, he 
never was sure. 

"Peter! Peter!" 

He barely distinguished her outline in the darkness. 
" Nina!" 

His heart cried joyfully; she's come back to me, she's come 
back to me. Forgive her? There was nothing to forgive. 

"Nina! Dearest!" He stretched out his arms to her, 
" Come," he said. 

" IVe come — to speak to you, Peter." 

Trembling he turned on the night light. 

She was standing a few feet away. He saw clearly two 
great yellow braids that fell athwart her breasts; then down 
a dressing gown of pale blue taffeta, stiff and voluminous — 
and above, caught in the shadows her small soft face, white as 
death, floated out to him. 

The sudden light striking her, she put her hands to her eyes. 

" No light — oh, please — no light," she said. 

He looked at her curiously and obeyed. 

Silence between them. 

" Forgive my coming to you at this hour, Peter. I tried to 
wait — till morning, I wasn't — I wasn't able." 
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"What — what is it, Nina?" 
Silence again. 

"You will promise — promise to be kind to me, Peter, to 
protect me," she said timidly " — to forget the past — when I 
tcU?" . . . 

" Forget! forget! It was my fault — indeed, all my fault." 
"You promise?" she insisted. "I must have your prom- 
ise." 

" I promise." 

" You will not blame me? " 

" Never, never, it was all my fault We'll begin all over 
again. But come — you're trembling with cold." 
Suddenly he heard her sob. 

" Nina, dear, dear Nina," he cried, springing from his bed. 
His arm crushed through the rigid wall of her dressing gown 
and found her waist. 

" Don't, don't ! Oh, please don't, Peter," she cried, shrink- 
ing. " You — I haven't the right." 

"Not the right?" He laughed. "Who then, love?'* 
He tried to kiss her resisting lips, but the swift turn of her 
head prevented him. His mouth caught her hair. 

"Why, why not, Nina?" 

" Peter — Peter," she moaned — and a new sound in her 
voice arrested and chilled him. 

He drew back — perplexed. 

" What — what do you mean, Nina ? " 

" The right — the right," she spoke so low he could scarcely 
hear her — "oh, Peter, forgive me — the right is George 
Bromley's." 

" Nina — Nina — you mean ? " 

" Yes — the doctor — told me to-day." 

For fully five minutes no word passed between them. They 
stood there in the darkness. . . . 

Peter felt the cold air blowing in through the windows. 
He felt cold. He wondered whether Nina felt cold — 
whether her body had become as cold as his own. He won- 
dered how she would look as a mother. He saw her a mother, 
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the baby at her breast. . . . Her low, cool breast. The picture 
was very lovely. It suggested an Italian picture. Whose 
picture? He tried to fix his attention. He ought to be greatly 
disturbed. What did men do under these circumstances? 
What did the husband do in books? It was a common oc- 
currence — a wife with a lover. But his wife with a lover. 
How should he act? What should he say? He was utterly 
bewildered. 

Her voice broke the silence, " You must loathe me, 
Peter." 

That was it. He must loathe her. She should be on her 
knees now crying for pity. He ought to crush her — strangle 
her with those great golden braids that covered her breasts. 
They were strong — strong as ropes. He could do it ... he 
could. • • . 

" You must loathe me, but you will protect me, Peter." 

Protect her! That was it — loathe her but protect her! 
Yet why should he loathe her? He was stronger, much 
stronger than Nina. Why had he never realized that before? 
He would not loathe her. He would pity her — he did pity 
her — and protect her. Here was his chance — thank Heaven ! 
Here was his chance! How she relied upon him after all I 
It would be their child ... no one would know. . . . His 
emotion choked him. 

His arms reached out for her in the darkness, hungry for 
contact. How closely he would embrace her. He imagined 
the quick upturn of her startled face, her swift questioning cry, 
then his own words falling — strong and reassuring — forgive- 
ness, protection, her child therefore his own, and her mute pas- 
sionate answer. Already he felt her tears against his neck, for 
there, nor against his face, would her eyes seek covert. 

But before his hands found her, he heard her voice again. 

" Peter, you must give me a divorce." 

" Good God ! " The blood froze in him. " Good God," he 
said dumbly. 

"You won't refuse me. You can't deny me, Peter," her 
voice insisted. 
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*^ But, Nina, Nina," he cried, " do you know what you ask of 
mer 

" To let me leave you with honour." 
But we can go on living together. I'll protect you. . . • 
No one will know." 

" That would be dishonor for both of us, Peter." 

That was Nina's supreme moment and somehow, he felt it 
— and feeling it, he suddenly realized that the thing he pro- 
posed was unspeakably base and unworthy. Her words thrilled 
him, gathered, lifted him up — gave him the stars, the wind and 
the rushing of wings for an instant — and in that instant, seeing 
his own nakedness, he cried, " Nina, oh, Nina, forgive mc. 
Let it be as you say." And then they moved — and met in the 
darkness. Placing her hand in his, she kissed his brow. Then 
she left the room without a word. 



CHAPTER VIII 



PRUDERY looks askance at what follows. " It's unneces* 
sary — improper," she cries and then, seeing she has not 
convinced, she takes her final fling — " It isn't art." Her atti- 
tude is unfortunate. She ought to read these pages. Yet — 
perhaps not. For, after all, the shock of them will not measure 
up to the pleasure of her anticipation. Need she be told, or 
will she see for herself that Peter's fine, great moment had 
arrived — the moment when his soul tried to redeem itself 
from the resistances of his heredity, and which — though it left 
him bleeding, brought little reproach from him then, or later. 

Whatever lay in Nina's mind — whether her words were 
cunningly manipulated to gain an ulterior end, unsuspected by 
him, whether she had shrewdly lined her nest with selfish pre- 
cision or whether she was honestly prepared to leap into an 
unknown darkness — is beside the point. She had touched the 
spark in him : he was prepared to leap. 

His knowledge of the divorce laws was barely rudimental. 
He knew there must be another woman, that they must be 
found together in a compromising situation — the compromis- 
ing situation, — he believed, ignorant of the fact that the law 
demands merely the form. The other woman — it was the 
other woman, the dreadful sickening necessity to make her the 
scapegoat, to soil her, no matter how unclean she might be, that 
threw a shadow across his resolve. No help — he must do it. 
He had given Nina his word. 

Two days passed. He saw nothing of Nina. He felt no 
need to see her. The Nina of the flesh had disappeared. But 
in her stead there was the spirit of a Nina that stayed with 
him always, that loved him, that soothed and comforted him 
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with caresses and endearing words — a Nina that looked at 
him with admiring eyes, the Nina of might-have-been, at last 
attained. 

The third day he found this note in his room — about five 
o'clock. It was on his desk, supported against her photograph. 

" I am sleepless. Do not delay. I trust you." 

That decided him. He sat down at once and wrote a line 
which he slipped under her door. 

" It will be to-ni^t. Be ready. Peter." 

Then he returned to his bed-room and waited. 

2 

At half past eleven, Peter left the house. He wore an 
overcoat for, though it was early autumn, the night had turned 
foggy and raw. He walked briskly up to Thirty-fourth street 
and then across to Broadway. There he stopped. 

The theatres were over. The brilliant spurt of fashionable 
life — such fashion as had returned to town so early, had dis- 
appeared. Broadway was Broadway again. He sighed with 
relief. 

He felt an intense loathing for this thing he was about to 
do. " But it must be done. It must be done ! " he cried to 
himself and he started to walk. 

He walked up Broadway on the east side of the street at first 
briskly, looking straight ahead. He walked thus up to Forty- 
second street. He might as well have been alone. He neither 
saw nor was conscious of anyone. He crossed the street at 
Times Square and reaching the west side proceeded to walk 
back again. 

The fog in the meantime had grown denser. Neighboring 
pedestrians were distinguishable, but the buildings were ob- 
scured except for their vaguest outlines. The street, so hidden, 
took on a remote, dreamy almost mystical quality. 

At Fortieth street, the beauty of it struck Peter. It came 
with a suddenness that drew a surprised cry from him. Great 
globes of yellow fire dripped through the mist and splotched 
the glistening wet pavement, and above him, level on level 
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stretching away to the heaven it seemed — endless lights shot 
paths of flame. 

His steps slowed — stopped. Then he continued walking 
again. 

He reached Thirty-fourth street. No one had accosted him 
nor had even glanced at him as far as he was aware. " This 
time I must look into women's eyes, not at the lights," he said. 

He started walking back. 

The fog closed in more tightly about him. He began to 
peer into the faces of women. How many there were! They 
passed him noiselessly, ceaselessly. They were like phantoms of 
dead lost women as they moved by in the mist in their endless 
procession. They were. . . . He continued to walk. 

A chalk white girl smiled at him wistfully. He wondered 
why she was so white — Maybe because of the mist, maybe 
because her hair was so black. Maybe because. . . . He had 
reached Forty-second street. 

He turned again. 

And now from the opposite direction, from out of the mist, 
came the endless, sinister stream of women. He walked on. 

How mysterious, how relentless they seemed. And yet how 
like them he was, how similar his errand. The thought made 
him shudder. A dark passionate girl swung her hips and 
flashed him a smile, then stood waiting in front of a jeweler's 
window. He passed her and walked on. 

So he walked for another half hour. 

Suddenly panic seized him. The night was passing, Nina 
was waiting. He must not delay. He noticed that the crowd 
of strollers was thinning. The fog, though still dense, had 
turned to a light wet drizzle. He turned up his coat collar and 
buttoned it tightly about his neck. " The next poor creature," 
he said. He walked on. . . . 

"Hello, Dearie, lonely?" 

He turned trembling. It was the girl with the chalk-white 
face. 

" I've been walking," he said. 

She came closer. " As if I didn't know it. I've passed you 
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four times in less than an hour. You wouldn't look at me." 
Then abruptly — You're English, ain't you ? " 
" No, why?" 

" You talk like an Englishman. I've never met any but 
I've heard 'em in plays. Lovely voices they have. Maybe 
you're an actor ? " She touched his arm. 

" No." 

" Well, I give up, then. You ain't a New Yorker anyhow 

— that's sure and certain." 

" But I am," answered Peter. Anything to mark time, any- 
thing to avoid the final moment. ... It would be with her, he 
felt certain. 

She glanced at him curiously. "You're a nice boy," she 
said. 

" Why do you say that? " 

** Because you are. We girls can tell. ... I liked you the 
moment I saw you." She pressed his arm. 

He looked down into her face. "Are you ill? You look 
tired and ill," he said. 

Two angry red spots suddenly flamed in her cheeks. 

" Go to " — she caught herself. " Tired — tired, it's a hard 
rotten life," she said. " How would you like to walk the 
streets — every night — for hours and hours — often for noth- 
ing? You don't know. You can't know. You'd soon get 
pale. I don't use make-up — I suppose I ought — " 

" It must be terrible." 

" Terrible ! Well it wasn't at first. Time makes it terrible. 

— The things that happen . . . and the awful monotony . . . 
anyone . . . you're glad to get anyone at last. But to-night. 
... I'm happy. You're such a nice boy ... it isn't often — " 
And she slipped her arm in his. 

" Nice boy," she whispered, " where shall we go? " 
He made no answer. 

"Where shall we go?" she repeated. "You won't be a 
quitter. Dearie. You've taken my time." 

He still was silent. He could not speak. Terror and dis- 
fost overwhelmed him. 
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A curse was forming to leap from her lips. 
" Anywhere," he said dully. 

She brightened. " Nice boy,'* she said, *' I know a dandy 
little hotel . . . two blocks from here. You'll not be sorry." 

When they reached the hotel Peter registered — Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Smith. Then he said to her — " Pardon me a 
moment, please " — and leaving her sitting in the brightly lit 
gaudy lobby, he went to the telephone booth and closed the 
door. "Hello — hello! This you?" he said. "Yes," re- 
turned a tense, anxious voice. " In an hour, come in an hour. 
Richard Smith — the name of the hotel is ." '* I under- 
stand, Fm so relieved." 

Then he returned to the lobby. 

She sprang up when she saw him. " I was afraid you 
weren't coming back to me. Talk about white, look at your 
own face. Say, you ain't seen ghosts! " she laughed. " Come 
upstairs, honey, it's getting late." 

She led — she knew the way — and he followed hen 



CHAPTER IX 



TEN days later. 
At Sherry's, sitting at a table on the Fifth Avenue side, 
Mrs. Worth had a few of her more intimate friends to lunch — 
Mrs. Bolton, Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson and a tall thin creature, 
wearing large tortoise shell glasses on a trivial nose, — Mary 
Norton — unmarried — who was just now engaged in unlift- 
ing the drama. 

It was a bright, animated hour — the fashionable Monday. 

The four ladies were eating crab meat. They had apparently 
Just begun their lunch for they all had that unmistakable air 
of flushed breathlessness about them that precedes the discovery 
of a common topic. 

" You're not coming to town till December, Molly? " Mrs. 
Bolton was speaking. 

" At the earliest. I may wait till after Christmas. Dick 
wants me to. He says — a good old fashioned Christmas in 
the country. I may give him his way." 

" You won't find it lonely? " 

" Why should I ? We can stay in town two or three nights 
a week. Its fun — putting up at the hotels, you know. It 
always makes me feel like a bride again." 

" How delightful ! " exclaimed Miss Norton. Then she 
blushed. " I mean it will be so nice — er — you can see our 
play then, a comedy by a new Norwegian our society has dis- 
covered." 

"A comedy by a Norwegian! Mary, you're crazy," inter- 
rupted Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson. 

" He is a Norwegian, dear," she answered, with a queer 
nervous quietness, her eyes at the same time filling behind her 
glasses. " He's a Northerner, anyhow, though he may be a 




Swede.' 
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" Or a Dane, Mary," said Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson. *' He's 
probably a Dane. The Danes are called the French of the 
North, you know." 

"Well, ril come in for it anyhow, Mary, provided it's 
wicked enough," Mrs. Worth broke in good-naturedly. " How 
good this crab meat tastes." 

" Thanks, Molly, that's awfully sweet "... 

" Isn't that Jerry Hutton over there — no, way in the cor- 
ner with that girl in brown? Is it — isn't it — who is she? 
I'm so short sighted." Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson's curiosity stood 
on its toes. 

Reflexly, the other three heads moved. " It is," they agreed 
"—with Janet Collier." 

" Serious? " asked Mrs. Bolton. 

" If her mother's a fool," said Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson. " One 
artist may not make a summer but — " 

" He can make a scandal," giggled Miss Norton. " By the 
way where 's Mr. Middleton now? " 

Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson glared at her for stealing her thun- 
der. " You're too facetious, Mary. It's a serious, disgraceful 
affair, this Middleton affair. As an unmarried woman you 
should control yourself really." 

Mary Norton's lips trembled but s|e did not answer. 

"Where is he, indeed? He's somewhere in town, I'm told. 
Poor boy ! " And then addressing the table — " I suppose she's 
already gallivanting in Paris. The Olympic takes only five 
days, doesn't it? and she left two days after. . . ." 

" Oh, she's easily there by now," Mrs. Bolton confirmed. 

" Well, it's lucky for her, I say, that she ran away so quickly 
— nothing in the papers. I took them all for a week. Just a 
miserable little notice in the Herald. The sort of thing any 
manicure might have got. Town Topics barely noticed her at 
all. Really — no eclat." 

" You think she would have wanted it? " asked Mrs. Worth. 

" Why not! of course! She's just the kind." 

" Now, Maude. . . ." 

" Isn't it the epitaph on one's social tombstone? She's 
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*' Sacred to the scandal of " — Mary Norton added timidly. 

" Exactly. But shes buried in the Potter's field." 

The four ladies laughed. Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson glowed 
under the merriment she had caused. 

" But George Bromley will resurrect her, of course," sug- 
gested Mrs. Bolton. " Let me see, it takes three months for 
the final decree, doesn't it? " 

" You seem to be well up on it, Alice," laughed Mrs. Worth. 
"Are you considering your Arthur?" And the four ladies 
laughed together again. 

" I wish I might," flashed Mrs. Bolton. " There are so 
many nice young men about. Look at them here. But Arthur 
would never give me a divorce. He's so shockingly virtuous. 
That's just what I can't understand about Peter Middleton. 
I'd always thought him so goody-goody — er, rather effeminate. 
You might understand it with some decent. . . ." 

" Paris — remember he lived in Paris. That's what the 
young men do in Paris. Dick told me so. The cocottes, that's 
their name, isn't it? are very attractive." 

" He got the habit there, you mean? " 

" Just so." 

" Oh, I see." 

" Nonsense, Molly," Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson snapped. 
'* Take my word, she put him up to it. That's what she did. 
I never trusted her — not from the first. Remember I knew 
her mother." 

"Collusive? you think," suggested Mary Norton, her eyes 
brightening with self-approval. 

" Mary, Mary, always there-y. For Heaven's sake, Mary, 
don't constantly interrupt me. Yes, I think collusive. You're 
too intellectual. She hadn't been going with Bromley for a 
day, you know, nor a month. It's a good five months any- 
how," she added significantly. 

"You don't think . . .? Oh, oh," burst simultaneously 
from the ladies. Here was something spicy, something de« 
lidous, something unthought of before. How delightfuH 

" You don't think ... ? " 
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" I don't think anything. All Fm saying is that Fm sorry 
for Peter. Who's seen George Bromley? " 

" I have, — he spent the evening with Dick and mc at Glen 
Cove last evening." 

"Did he say anything, Molly?" 

" Nothing." 

"You got nothing at all out of him?" 
" Nothing." 
"Did you try?" 
" No." 

" Well, I can't understand you." 



CHAPTER X 



I 

THE hideous thing lay behind Peter but as the da3rs passed 
it grew more hideous. 
Not that he was sorry he had done it. He was glad — 
very glad — glad for Nina's sake — glad she had her freedom. 
He would do it all over again, that and more. He was sorry 
he had not seen her before she left — sorry and yet glad. For 
she had passed out of his life at their sublime moment to- 
gether. That last faint kiss of hers, that last faint touch of 
her hand — in his bed-room — that night. It was better so, 
far better. Had he seen her again they would have spoken. 
They must have spoken and no words could have sustained 
the ecstasy he felt. No — it was better even that she had left 
no word for him, no short note to say goodbye, but that she had 
simply vanished. 

Vanished! Could she know that she was here with him — 
that she might go where she pleased, do what she pleased — be 
George Bromley's wife or any other's — she could never leave 
him? She was his — his forever. Her other life was her 
illusion. She was a mere phantom woman out in the world. 
He held the true Nina. Their souls had become indissolubly 
united over the body of the chalk-white girl. That had been 
their real union — their true bridal night — in the cheap hotel, 
shrouded with fog, just off Broadway. 

And her child, if she had a child, would be their child — for 
it would be born out of the blood of his spirit, out of the blood 
of his sacrifice, and it would be a constant reminder to her if 
she were to forget, if she were ever to try to forget. 

Wave on wave of passionate phantasy flowed thus over him, 
through him those next few days. And time slipped by without 
liis knowing or caring. 
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Outside his house, for he continued to live there — nothing 
existed — no one existed. Nina absorbed him completely and 
wholly. She is in mid-ocean now : now she sees the faint lights 
of Dover, as she leans over the rail, in the night, with the salt 
spray blowing : now Calais in the fresh sunny morning : now the 
early throbbing ride on the train: now . . . Paris. He was 
there with her, she was here with him. Space was so short 
a span for his soul, it had ceased to exist. Paris! Another 
link — for no chance, he was sure, had led her to Paris but fate 
— their fate, to merge his past, all the sweet spirit of it, with her 
present and future. And she would feel it, he was certain — 
consciously and unconsciously. It could not be otherwise. 
And now he walked with her along the Seine — it was autumn 
in Paris and the trees would soon be bare. To-morrow we go 
to Versailles. We'll walk through the narrow straight alleys, 
over dead whirling leaves, — toward evening, when the mist 
stirs — and watch the moon rise. To-morrow ! 

Thus a month, five weeks passed. Then he received a line 
from his mother. 

" Peter. I regret that my duty demands that I see you at 
once. Your mother." 

He went the next day. 

2 

He found his mother in her drawing room apparently waiting 
for him. She barely moved, however, when he appeared. The 
thought struck him afresh how perfectly she suited her sur- 
roundings — she might be part of the furniture : she might well 
have been sitting there for years at the same hard angle. He 
could almost fancy the maid servant noiselessly entering and 
dusting her with fearful care — nay burnishing, polishing her. 
She gave that impression. 

The late afternoon sun flung itself against the windows but 
found no entrance. The blinds were tightly drawn and, in addi- 
tion, the Renaissance curtains and the heavy green velvet drapes 
with their massive tassels and cords were now adjusted for the 
winter. The room had a bleak quiet, an oppressive damp 
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gloominess about it that somehow made one want to glance 
about for wilting funeral flowers that needed to be removed. 
" Sit down, Peter." 

" Well, mother, you wanted to see me." He tried to appear 
natural. 

They looked at one another for a few moments. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton's face expressed nothing. She had the impersonal air 
of a mistress about to interview a new servant whom she knew 
in advance would not suit her. 

" You are mistaken," she answered grimly. " I did not want 
to see you." It annoyed her he should assume so casual a tone 
toward her. " I felt it my duty to see you, otherwise I should 
not have sent for you — certainly, not now." 

" As you please, mother," he answered quietly. " This must 
all be so painful to you. Tm sorry you're troubled with me." 

" You may well say that, Peter," she flashed angrily. 
"What have I ever had from you — trouble, disappointment 
— and now this disgrace. What would your father have 
said ? " She stopped short with the unpleasant feeling that her 
sanctified husband probably would have handled the situation 
quite differently. 

" I don't know, mother — really. But why talk about it ? 
It's so disagreeable to you." 

"You dare to assume this air to me?" 

"What air? I've come because you sent for me." 

It struck her uncomfortably that she was seeing a new side 
of Peter. 

" Really, mother," he continued, " I'm not a child, I know 
what I've done. I'm sorry, of course, that it reflects upon you. 
That can't be helped. But I'm not sorry, I want you to know, 
I'm not sorry I did it." 

"You dare to sit here and say this to me, Peter! " Mrs. 
Middleton had turned very pale. " You're not sorry, you're 
not sorry you've disgraced your father's honored name! I'm 
not talking about myself for I know you've never had any 
feeling for me. But think of your sister! This scandal — 
with a common prostitute too — " 
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" Mother, mother, in heaven's name, stop! " he cried. " I 
tell you my conscience is clean. Td do it again — and again 
and again — oh, that — and worse." 

" You mean that you — ** 

" I mean that I glory in it, if you must know." 

She stared speechless, then the color flamed in her cheeks. 

"You, you ungrateful, you wretched boy — you — you." 

He stood up abruptly. " I think I*d better go, mother," he 
said quietly. " This simply tears our souls. We can't under- 
stand each other, Tm afraid. You're right, of course, from 
your point of view. But I can't alter my own." The seri- 
ousness of his voice arrested her. Suddenly he grew much older 
to her. 

" Goodbye, mother," he said. 

She crushed a moment's admiration for him. Yet she real- 
ized at the same time he must be handled differently than she 
had supposed. 

" You will please sit down, Peter," she replied. " I have 
no wish to quarrel with you. What is past is past. I'll only 
ask you to answer me one question. Did you do this thing 
because you wanted to or because Nina wanted you to ? " 

She watched him closely. His white face became whiter. 
She saw his fingers move slightly — then she knew. 

" Because I wanted to. Now are you satisfied ? " 

" You're lying, Peter." 

** I'm not. In Heaven's name, let me be." 

" You're lying — that — that wanton. . . ." 

" Don't call her that, mother. For shame! " 

"That vile wanton ... I thought so . . . she's to blame 
. . . she's brought this to me . . . she's probably gloating . . • 
she "... her body shook with the violence of her emotion. 

"Mother, don't, don't!" he cried. "You're making me 
hate you. Goodbye, I must go." 

" I might, I could have forgiven the other thing ... in 
time." . . . She spoke to empty air ... he was gone. 
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About eight o'clock that evening Peter received the following 
note from his mother — sent by messenger: 

*' I regret the unmannerly scene that took place this afternoon. 
I regret particularly that I should have so far forgot myself as 
to be carried away by your example. I am writing to you to 
inform you of the matter which represented my main, I might 
say, entire reason for wishing to see you. It is unfortunate I 
did not choose this means of communication in the first instance. 
It would have saved me much. After careful consideration I 
have decided it would be morally wrong to continue your pres- 
ent excessive allowance which will hereafter be reduced to one 
hundred dollar^ a month. With your own income of about the 
same sum left to you by your aunt, you should be able to get 
«dong nicely. If you need more, I should advise you to work. 

"Your Mother." 

Peter read the letter attentively. " So much, to say so little," 
he sighed. "Poor mother!" To the messenger he said 
"Wait," and despatched this answer: 

''My dear Mother: 

" I am sorry that so trivial a thing as money has led to all this 
upset. I beg you to keep the hundred dollars. Do not believe 
me ungrateful. V\\ get along somehow — without. 

" Peter." 

Then he smiled wistfully to himself, undressed — and got 
into his dressing gown. He sat in front of the fire which was 
burning in his room, for perhaps an hour, staring at it, almost 
motionless, then he rose, turned out the lights and went to bed. 

4 

He slept soundly the first two hours or so but toward mid- 
night he awoke. He felt hot and feverish — his head ached. 
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his whole body ached — every muscle and joint — and his 
mouth, tongue and throat were curiously sore. It must be a 
case of the grippe, he said to himself, but a mighty nasty one. 
The rest of the night he spent tossing and sleeping fitfully. 
When the dawn came, he blessed it. It crept in dreary and 
gray. He watched it — saw the first faint pink touch of it and 
then the wild terrible delight of the sky, pouring out color on 
color across the clouds. Then he rose and looked at himself 
in the long mirror that hung near the window. His entire face, 
including his ears, was covered with small pink blotches. He 
thought at first it was the reflection of the pink of the dawn and 
though he felt ill and wretched, he smiled at himself. " Tm 
dawn-struck," he muttered whimsically. Then he went into 
his bath room and switched on the lights and looked at himself 
again. The pink blotches appeared somewhat faded but still 
persisted. " Strange," he said. Then he examined his body. 
Everywhere, the same small insistent blotches except that on 
his chest they made, in places, little designs — circles, half cir- 
cles and snake-like formations. " Strange " — he repeated. " I 
wonder. ... I wonder "... he laughed. ..." Why, it's 
measles, of course! . . . how absurd . . . how utterly absurd. 
. . . What a bore!" 

Then he bathed and went back to bed. 

" What are you going to do now, you blithering idiot, you 
baby with measles ? " he exclaimed. He tried to feel annoyed 
but the humor of his predicament carried him off, while the 
prospect of spending three or four days in bed pleased him rather 
than otherwise. What a chance to read and think — what a 
marvelous chance to do nothing, to expect yourself to do noth- 
ing! — "it's sent straight from Heaven," he said. He rang 
for breakfast. A few minutes later Mary knocked timidly. 

" Stand off," he cried to that self-deprecatory female. 
" Stand off, Mary. Just fancy, Fm knocked up with the 
measles," he said proudly. " Just a cup of weak tea and thin 
slice of dry toast this morning. Put it outside the door — 
then knock and run. It's catching, you know." 

" It's the measles," she answered relieved. " I'm not afraid^ 
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sir. The doctor said I was the worst case he ever saw. I 
was six weeks in bed " — she added with a voice expanding 
magnificently — " six weeks, sir — a terrible, terrible case. The 
doctor, he said . . . but excuse me, sir, Tm forgetting myself." 
She contracted to her dismal size again. 

" Marvelous, how marvelous ! Mary — six weeks! you say," 
he exclaimed. " It's a record to be proud of." 

She looked at him gratefully and disappeared. 

But he did not drink his tea. He tried to drink it, but the 
hot liquid pained his mouth and throat horribly. He did not 
read. He tried to read but little black spots flitted and danced 
fantastically across his eyes. He did not think. He tried to 
think but his head, his brain felt as if bursting. By four in 
the afternoon he was utterly miserable. "Absurd, how ab- 
surd," he muttered — " 1*11 have to send for the doctor." 

He reached for the telephone by his bed. " Hello. . . . Dr. 
Bottomley's office? . . • This is Mr. Middleton speaking . . , 
the doctor not in? . . . Will you tell him, please, to call at my 
house at his earliest convenience? • • . Yes, Tm ill . . . not 
before six? • . . very good then . . • thank you. . . . Good- 
by." 

Six o'clock came. The doctor did not appear. Seven 
o'clock! His hand was on the telephone but he felt too 
wretched to make further effort. At ten minutes past eight, the 
doctor arrived. Peter heard him ring, heard him walking up 
the stairs with Mary . . • then his door opened. 

Immediately the room shriveled up. Suddenly everything 
seemed to apologize. The chair upon which he set his little 
black shining leather bag seemed to cry, " Oh, thank you, sir, 
I'll try to be worthy." The chair upon which he placed his 
coat and hat seemed to ask, Can I support such honor ? " 
The chair upon which he seated himself must have been as 
overcome as — as — no worthy simile occurs. The great Dr. 
Bottomley, great man, good man, wise man, high priced man — 
the fashionable Dr. Bottomley! — here — actually here in the 
flesh I — in these humble surroundings. How gracious of him I 
How kind I .What condescension! Only two hours late! 
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Two hours, ten minutes? AH, but he was here. What great 
houses had he not visited during that time! What white 
jeweled hands had he not held ! It was worth waiting — nay, 
worth waiting tWo times two hours, ten minutes, though one 
expired on his arrival. Had he not treated Mrs. Van Osbor- 
ough — and had she not paid him ten thousand or was it fifty 
thousand — some such sum — and went nowhere without him ? 
What a privilege one shared — what a privilege indeed ! 

He drew up his chair close to Peter's bed. His age was 
indefinite. It might have been forty. It was probably well 
over fifty. For though he carried an air of well groomed youth- 
fulness, frustrated age asserted itself in a number of shallow 
meaningless wrinkles around his eyes and in the loose pouchy 
sag of muscles beneath his mouth. Otherwise his skin was un- 
blemished — clean shaven, soft, fine and rosy. He was slight 
except for his abdomen which was disproportionately large. 
The thinness of his legs was quite evident beneath his well 
creased striped trousers even before he crossed them. His 
height was medium. His hair was still significant, wavy, very 
carefully brushed and was allowed to remain slightly grey over 
his temples. 

The origin of Dr. Bottomley was obscure. There were 
rumors, of course, but no one knew, and no one inquired. Some 
said he came from New England — from some small town, 
somewhere — of hard-working. God-fearing farmer stock. 
Surely, the name Bottomley! it was a good name, an excellent 
name, in fact. It smacked of New England. Some said he 
came from the West. There was even a whisper or had been 
a whisper — but this must have been launched by some pro- 
fessional rival, — that his name was not Bottomley at all but 
that he had started his practise under the name of Kelly, 
Thomas Kelly on Eighth Avenue, twenty odd years before — 
and had seen his patients — was glad to see them — at a dollar 
a tongue. Base slander that went even further and questioned 
his training. As if training counted! It was necessary, of 
course — for the ordinary man. Yet how many fools were 
turned out annually from even the best of the colleges! They 
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knew a smattering of science, a few jaw wrenching terms. 
Thank God! for Dr. Bottomley who needed no microscope! 
Did he not say so! Thank God! for Dr. Bottomley who 
treated the patient and not the disease — who never frightened, 
who never distressed, who made illness a pleasure. In this 
new fangled self-conscious, experimental age, he was a tower 
of comfort and strength. 

" My dear boy, Tm so sorry you're ill, just as the season is 
opening too. What a nuisance. But we'll fix you straight." 
His voice had an unctuous ingratiating heartiness, carefully cul- 
tivated — agreeable to himself and adored by his patients. 
" Fm sorry I'm late. But so much to do — so much to do. 
you know — wanted everywhere — not a minute my own. As 
I was just saying to Mrs. Reginald Amringe, the Lenox Am- 
ringes, you know . . . but no matter. Perhaps you've heard 
they intend building at Newport. What a loss to Lenox! 
Remarkable woman. . . ." 

He placed his short white hand — three fingers rather, the 
little finger poising in a graceful curve above it, on Peter's pulse. 
" She's just the same, doesn't look a day older. To think that 
her daughter's coming out this year! Who would believe it? 
And she says, * Dear Dr. Bottomley, I owe it all — ever3rthing 
— to you.' . . ." 

" I think I have the measles," said Peter abruptly, anxious 
to cut short this twaddle. 

" Gracious ! good gracious ! " the doctor's voice lost its cooing 
suavity. His hand quickly withdrew. " Gracious, why didn't 
you tell me that before? I can't afford ... my patients . . . 
they're all most important people, you know — What a risk ! 
Wait a moment." He rose hurriedly and opened his little black 
bag and drew out a pair of rubber gloves. " Now! " he said, 
with his armor adjusted — it was noticeable he stood several 
feet from the bed — " now tell me why you think so? " 

" Look at me, sir, don't you see it — perhaps it's faded." 

" See what, Mr. Middleton? " The doctor's voice had be- 
come more reserved. This is a dreadful imposition, it seemed 
to imply — I've been lured here through trickery. 
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" The rash, sir. It is — it was all over my face." 

Dr. Bottomley advanced a trifle and stood on his toes, " Sit 
up," he said brusquely. " I can see nothing with you on your 
back. The pillow's all over you." 

Peter obeyed. 

" Now that you mention it, I do," he answered, " but it's 
a trifling affair — a mere nothing. Upset digestion, that's 
all." 

" But I feel wretched, really, sir. My mouth and throat 
are quite sore." 

" H*m, h'm, really. Too much uric add beyond a doubt. 
Your blood is too acid. You're probably living too high. It's 
a common complaint. H'm — I'll write a prescription." 

Peter watched him take out a little black pad from his vest 
pocket and a little gold fountain pen and write. Let the 
servant have this filled," he said — " You'll be fixed in a jiffy." 
Then he picked up his hat and his coat and his little black 
bag and was about to depart when Peter suddenly cried : " Dr. 
Bottomley " and the eminent doctor turned. 

" What now?" he said. 

" Won't you please examine me, sir, just in a general way, if 
you're hurried ? " 

" It's quite unnecessary." 

" Still I wish you would, sir. I'll be greatly obliged." 

Dr. Bottomley reluctantly deposited his impedimenta and ap- 
proached the bed. He scrutinized Peter a minute or so, then a 
surprised look appeared in his eyes. " Well, I'll be blest, you 
young scamp you — who would have thought it! . . . and 
you look so innocent." He laughed with amusement. 

"Thought what, sir?" 

" Why, you've got the real thing — no mistake. Who would 
have thought it! " 

"The real thing! You mean, the measles — after all?" 
Peter felt comforted. 

" The measles by all means — that's a much sweeter name." 
He laughed again. " No, you've been caught this time, my boy 
— too much Great White Way." 
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"You mean — you mean — Fve got — Ur* Peter's eyes 
dilated with terror. The last word came out explosively. 
" Calm down, my boy.*' 

" Horrible, horrible.'* Peter covered his face with his hands. 

" Calm down, my lad. It's horrible only at first. You'll 
soon get used to it — like the rest of 'em — " The cooing 
persuasive tones were there again. — " You're in excellent society 
— why Freddy Del—" 

" Don't, don't I " cried Peter, " please, no names." 

Dr. Bottomley flushed with indignation. "Are you teach- 
ing me professional etiquette?" he said. 

"I'm sorry, forgive me, I meant nothing, sir — only — tell 
me, what shall I do ? " 

The doctor considered a moment, then partly unbent. " If 
you'll stop being panicky, I may be able to," he said. " My 
first bit of advice to you is to forget the name. That's the 
nastiest part of it — die name. Beyond that there's nothing, 
absolutely nothing to be afraid of. I'll give you some medicine. 
In a week or so you won't know yourself. I promise you 
that." 

"You mean, I'll be cured?" 
" Practically." 

" Then it's nothing so terrible. Oh, I'm so relieved." 
" Just you trust in me." 

Thereupon Dr. Bottomley wrote two more prescriptions and 
took his leave. 

5 

Peter started taking the medicine that evening. He felt no 
horror now. Dr. Bottomley's reassurance had lulled his legiti- 
mate reactions which might have served as his natural defense 
into almost indifference. Why be afraid^ It was nothing at 
all. He had the doctor's solemn word for it. Why mistrust 
Dr. Bottomley ? Was anyone more successful, anyone more re- 
spected ? He could count off easily a score of people whom the 
doctor treated — and everyone of them praised him. Oh, Dr. 
Bottomly must know. And Freddy Delvillc, it was pampered, 
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pasty, thin-necked Freddy Dclville he must have meant, of 
course — he had it too! Peter felt a sudden warmth for 
Freddy in this new companionship. How scared he had been 
for the moment! Now he could afford to smile. Society had 
set up this bugaboo, had circulated this goblin story to intimidate 
frail reluctant virtue, that was all. He had believed it but 
now he knew. He turned out his light about eleven o'clock 
and slept much better than the night before. 

For the next thirty-six hours there was no change. Peter 
still felt wretched. The blotches still persisted. Then they 
began to fade — almost imperceptibly at first, even to his trained 
eye. Then more definitely, more quickly. Within three weeks, 
no sign remained. His tongue felt slightly sore when hot 
things touched it, that was all. Then that disappeared. " Fm 
cured; I'm cured! " he cried. " I'm free to go out into the 
world again ! " His gratitude toward Dr. Bottomley was ex- 
treme. On the impulse of the moment he seized the telephone. 
Dr. Bottomley?" 

" Yes," answered a deep, rich voice that seemed to caress. 

" This is Mr. M iddleton — Peter Middleton, you know. 
I'm all right, sir — everything, everything disappeared. ... I 
can never express my thanks to you." 

"Yes" — but in what flowing cadence it came — ^" I told 
you so." 

"I am cured, aren't I, sir? Quite cured? No danger to 
myself or anyone else ... if I go out now ? " 

" Quite — quite all right. . . . Take the medicine a few 
weeks longer," the voice was beginning to sound a little impa- 
tient. 

" I can never express — " The busy Dr. Bottomley had dis- 
connected. Who could expect him to keep the nervous, the 
rich Mrs. Fulton-Dunham waiting all day? Ridiculous! She 
had a train to catch and besides an appointment with an exact- 
ing man-milliner for three o'clock sharp. 



CHAPTER XI 



PETER went out the next day. He went out an hour or so 
after his talk over the telephone with Dr. Bottomley. Early 
December was here. The fashionable world was back in town 
and as he turned into Fifth Avenue, it struck him with the 
pleasure of an original discovery that there was something dis- 
tinctive, even charming, about the nervous brightness of the 
picture. There was nothing mysterious, nothing seductive 
about it, no half lights, no remoteness. Everything was as 
hard, sharp and brilliant as if it lay under a spotlight. Yet 
as he walked up the crowded thoroughfare and looked at the 
well-dressed eager people about him, he felt a certain liveliness 
and exhilaration of spirit that had been unknown to him for 
months. 

Mrs. Middleton had been right in her estimate of Peter. 
He had changed. He recognized the change himself. His 
character had become more positive, more fixed for the give and 
take that society imposes, and it is curious yet true that the ill- 
ness from which he had just emerged or from which he believed 
himself to have emerged, should have exercised an important 
influence. That dreamy reserve which had been so prominent 
a characteristic, so prominent indeed as to produce an uncom- 
fortable self-conscious withdrawal whenever he was among 
people, appeared to have broken down. He experienced now 
as he strolled along, an extraordinary nearness to people, a 
feeling of kinship that was both new and delightful to him. " I 
have been through things, I have tasted the bitter and sweet 
like yourselves — much more than most of you. I know life, 
good people. Fm not a boy." 

When he reached Fifty-ninth street he hesitated whether to 
continue up the Avenue or to enter the park. He chose the lat- 
ter and found a bench to himself facing the duck pond. He sat 
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there for a few minutes Idly watching the faint ripples of the 
mbddy water. All at once his face became serious. 

Although he had felt in a vague way the necessity to make 
' s^ime change in his mode of living ever since Nina's departure, 
the urgency of his immediate emotions had permitted him, if not 
to evade, at least to procrastinate. It may have been the glit- 
tering clear impression that Fifth Avenue had made upon him, 
the intolerant overwhelming luxury of it which even now as he 
faced the duck pond with its rural suggestion, came upon his 
ears in the incessant hum of limousines sweeping through the 
Park — that forced a contrast and made him realize how thor- 
oughly and completely he was out of it. At any rate the 
question suddenly struck him with an almost physical rude- 
ness — what are you going to do with yourself ? He realized, 
though he was not prepared for decision at the moment, that a 
time for serious reflection had arrived. He could not go on 
the way he was going, that was self-evident. Nor did he care 
to, come to think of it. New York might be pleasant enough 
to-day. It suited his mood. But other moods would come, and 
the prospect of endless days doing what he was doing to-day 
— killing time, it was nothing more than that — or even of 
working, provided he did work again — made him shrink within 
himself. Besides — and it was so characteristic of Peter that 
the emotional objections came first — besides how could he pos- 
sibly live in New York ? Where were his means ? His refusal 
of the money oflFered to him by his mother, trivial as that had 
seemed — it equalled at least his own small income — made 
an extraordinary and incredible difference, and he wondered 
momentarily whether that gesture which while noble enough 
had not been after all, a silly one. Certainly his mother — 
he knew that side of her so well, thought no better of him for 
it, and he could fancy her even putting the sum to the credit side 
of her conscience with a virtuous conviction that would lead, 
if it had not already, to a frank confession of it among her 
friends. Impractical as he was, he smiled at the possibility of 
conducting his house on an hundred and ten dollars a month. 
He wondered what it had really cost. Nina had attended to 
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all the domestic affairs, to all business affairs in fact — and they 
had run so easily, so naturally, he had never once thought to 
inquire. But now he recalled of a sudden her desperate visit 
to his mother and remembered that a vast pile of unopened en- 
velopes, the accumulation of many weeks, lay completely dis- 
regarded on his desk. He decided he would have to go ov^r 
them that evening. 

He rose and started sauntering northward through the Park. 

The thin winter sun had, in the meantime, almost set. The 
sky overhead had turned a pale languid yellow, which, though 
it gathered a little fire to the west, was singularly cold and 
cheerless. And yet he found something sober, even solemn 
about it, especially when some ancient tree threw its great dark 
purple branches that seemed to him like terror-stricken plead- 
ing arms, in gaunt relief, against its dying colour. He reached 
the Mall and now with hurried steps walked to the end of it. 
The air had become uncomfortably chilly. The last glow of 
the sky was no longer visible to him but lay along the river 
concealed behind countless barricades of apartment houses. He 
hesitated an instant then seated himself on the bench that faces 
the pool. 

Had chance led him there? Or had some more rational 
power guided him ? Who knows ? Or is what we call chance 
a logical deeply determined force that seems haphazard merely 
because of its obscurity? These are questions for the philoso- 
pher. At any rate, Peter had chosen not only the bench where 
Nina had sat that spring day with Mattie but the very seat 
where Mattie had sat and poured out her story of misery and 
disease. Was there some omen to be found in this? Was 
there some grim design of inscrutable laws meant to try to rouse 
him from the precarious light-heartedness that Dr. Bottomley's 
reassurance had sown in him ? Or was it mere coincidence that 
terror suddenly came and gripped him? It had no origin, no 
content, as far as he was aware, but its very formlessness, like 
some dreadful thing, acutely felt by all his straining senses, yet 
unnameable through them, made it more sinister. Did the 
spirit of Mattie, perhaps, haunt the gathering dusk to warn 
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him? Or not of Mattie alone but of countless souls like Mat- 
tie wail round that pool imploring him beware ? A wind rose. 
It may have been the sound of the wind and the abrupt cold- 
ness of it that made him shudder. Night fell and a grey-black 
heaven sent out a few vague pale stars. His body had become 
empty to him except for his pounding heart and a cry that 
struggled in his contracted throat. For a minute or two only. 
Then from somewhere in the darkness, behind him, cool slender 
fingers came and stroked his brow and he heard a voice that 
whispered — " I shall always love you and I shall always be your 
friend. Maybe that will help and comfort you a little." 
" Nina, Nina/' he cried and shaking with strange emotions, he 
hastily rose and walked home. 

2 

By the time Peter reached his house, he had regained his com- 
posure sufficiently to attempt to analyze what had transpired 
in the Park. The residual effects of the experience were, how- 
ever, still too profound to permit the production of outer asso- 
ciations. It was only several hours later after he had already 
gone to bed that he established the first link — the recollection 
of Nina's outing with Mattie — but he could advance no 
further. Subconsciously, of course, he must have known, or 
suspected at the very least, the nature of Mattie's affliction, and 
the sudden identification of it with his own recent illness had 
produced this overwhelming terror while the cause, because of 
its appalling possibilities, remained suppressed. Monstrous 
cruel nature, he was to cry several years later when cheated 
and ravaged he was to survey himself and recall the past — 
but to-night, he could only puzzle and wonder. 

He did not go over the bills that evening. He had forgotten 
them entirely. But the next morning, just as he was about 
to go out, they caught his eye. He threw down his hat and 
drawing a large easy chair to the window, proceeded to assort 
them. Most of the envelopes were self -addressed somewhere on 
their surface and he was relieved to find how many duplicates, 
even triplicates there were. Things would not turn out badly 
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he was sure. But as he went on through the pile, he became 
less optimistic. Allowing each trades-person two nay three 
bills each, still the number was prodigious. Then he started 
to open them. With one exception — a little French print 
that hung in his bed-room, the bills were all Nina's. Some of 
them dated seven — eight months back. How early she had 
felt the pinch! He began hastily to run over the items — 
dresses, hats, negligees, boots, silk stockings, slippers, powders, 
perfumes, a score of feminine accessories — and then suddenly 
he sighed, like one who unawares and trembling has come upon 
the belongings of his dead beloved. He could not go on. 
Tears blinded his eyes — of loneliness and longing. He sat 
for a few minutes staring vacantly out over the roof tops, then 
sighing deeply, returned to his work. Forty-two hundred dol- 
lars ! It was not a large total. It was utterly trivial in fact as 
far as New York went and yet it represented — almost — 
what had been their entire income. They had been living ap- 
parently at the rate of about ten thousand a year, that seemed 
certain. He wouldn't have believed it. No extravagance, 
none whatever! All these things had been necessary to Nina; 
they were her right, no question about it. Could they possibly 
have gone on? he mused. What to do? How could he pos- 
sibly pay? That was the question to be settled immediately. 
He pondered. He had no capital, nothing at all except for 
the meagre heritage left him by his aunt and the principal of 
it could not be touched. What to do — what to do ! He con- 
sidered. What to do. . . . Suddenly a plan flashed across his 
mind. His eyes lighted. Fool, not to have thought of it be- 
fore ! The excellence, the perfection of it made him glow. Of 
course, of course! He would sell his furniture — everything 
— and with the proceeds — they would easily net forty-two 
hundred, he could pay his debts and then go abroad — to live. 
Already his mind's eye saw France, his dear return, his dearest 
wish realized. New York shriveled up, became contemptible to 
him. Blatant, ugly, vulgar city! — he had always hated it. 
Imitative, tawdry city ! — small wonder he had not been able 
to paint — to create in it. It stultified and deadened. What 
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had it given him? — anxiety, disillusion, distress. He would 
go to France, go to Paris, — get away as quickly as possible — 
to-morrow, if possible. He would not wait for the tedious dis- 
posal of his belongings. He would have them sent to some auc- 
tion room ... it was all so simple. Rich phantasies surged 
through his brain : then, of a sudden, he thought of Nina. Nina 
was in Paris I He flushed that he had forgotten. She might 
resent his coming. It would be unfair — no, he could not go 
to Paris : even with her permission he could not go. Paris must 
remain the city of dreams to him — He dallied with the 
thought. He tried to reawaken the brilliant violence of his 
first emotions that had followed Nina's departure, feeling some- 
how the necessity to prove anew his steadfast loyalty to her — 
a need that became the more imperative because of the curious 
void the sudden remembrance of her — of where she was now, 
found in him — but he failed. In truth, though he would have 
denied it most emphatically, in the very over-emphasis of his 
denial, the certain dimming of her image might have been 
proved. There were days, indeed, that he scarcely thought of 
her at all, or if he did, she was like a sketch to which he nerv- 
ously added colour. That they had ever lived together, had 
once been man and wife, he appeared to have forgotten entirely. 
This, of course, was something quite beyond Peter's control. 

No, not Paris! Paris must remain the city for their souls, 
he mused. His body — what was left of him — counted noth- 
ing. He might take it anywhere. And yet, with characteristic 
inconsistency, he wondered where to take it, thinking of this 
country and that, trying to discover the pleasantest abode for 
it. Germany ! Why not Germany ? There were definite ob- 
jections of course — the Latin temperament was so much 
more sympathetic — but Germany offered much — art, music, 
the stage, and what was most important — an afterthought to 
him — cheap living. It would be Germany, then. 

That afternoan Peter engaged passage for himself on one of 
the slow vessels plying between Philadelphia and Cuxhaven and 
sailing five days hence. It was a short time he had before him 
to settle his affairs, but his eagerness to get away overcame all 
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practical considerations. The amazing thing is that he was 
able to do it. He wrote a note at the last moment almost, to 
his mother, asking permission to see her, to say good-by, but he 
received no answer. This did not affect him. 
On the twelfth of December — in the morning — he sailed. 



PART TWO 



CHAPTER I 



I 

THE romantic novel would picture Peter leaning over the 
rail of the vessel watching the city sky line fade and the 
shores of his native land recede — become a blur, then nothing, 
and then the broad expanse of the sea — and would delight in 
giving him fitting emotions, poignant at first — a great-coat hero 
whose capacity for sentiment without a pipe, though more diffi- 
cult to make convincing, nevertheless, would be the more 
strongly insisted upon — sadness, tinged with regrets, strong 
feelings — strong feelings persisting. Not so — Peter. 

He felt an immense liberation. From the moment the an- 
chor was lifted, even somewhat before, he felt it. America no 
longer existed — his life there no longer existed. Every nerve 
strained towards the future. He suddenly became a boy again 
— carefree, irresponsible, his heart singing and a tune on his 
lips. He smiled rather cynically as the discordant brass band 
started its lugubrious farewell, meant to be gay, but the music 
sent little shivers up and down his flesh and quickened his blood 
so that he walked, almost ran, up and down the deck with the 
need to do something. An enormous curiosity consumed him 
as to who were sharing the journey with him. The boat was 
now half way down the stream. He had examined his state 
room and was delighted to find that it was not only large and 
comfortable and situated on the promenade deck but that he 
shared it with no one. And now he circled the deck feeling 
the warmth of the sun and a large expectancy of the beginning 
adventure. 

It was a between-season journey, the season between the out- 
going swarms of summer and the homecoming swarms of 
autumn, — the necessitous interval, so to speak, rather than the 
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interval of popular culture. That promised few passengers. 
And he saw few on deck, — not more than five or six to be exact. 
No one interesting — certainly. The thought struck him how 
utterly dreary, how inexpressibly commonplace was the average 
American out of his setting. 

" Is it because he has no sense of beauty? " he asked himself, 
I mean has not learned to relax in beauty ? I suppose so. 
Beauty as a business and that's what he makes of it, will get 
him nowhere — not all his cities beautiful. He must meditate 
on beauty, not be content to merely stick a pin through it. 
Pinning the butterfly. That was it. That was the secret." 
The conceit pleased him. 

He mounted to the sun deck. It lay deserted except for a 
solitary steamer chair, the back of it turned to him. Who was 
sitting there ? Undoubtedly someone, for he could see a brown- 
red plaid shawl blowing and barely distinguished the tip of a 
boot. He approached to one side and, pretending to be quite 
unconscious of the presence of anyone, seated himself on a 
bench against the rail. A small thin wiry woman, — it was her 
extraordinary wiriness that impressed him most, was half re- 
clining on the chair, one foot bent under her, the other stretched 
out — resting on a large cylindrical wooden hat-box. He noted 
with a glance that she had dry but very black hair, brushed back 
pompadour, a squarish, rather lean face covered with brown- 
ish skin, also dry, a long, thin bow of magenta velvet pinned 
loosely to a high starched white collar, and that she was writing 
busily. She seemed to be quite unaware of his presence or, if 
she were, she gave no sign of it. So he continued to look at 
her. She continued to write. She wrote rapidly and was ap- 
parently using a very bold hand, the pages were finished in 
such quick succession. And finished, she slapped them down on 
her lap or wherever they chanced to light and paid no further 
heed to them. He thought her Italian, or possibly a Slav — 
it was hard to tell. Yet small as she was there seemed some- 
thing large, even magnificent, about her — in the fine careless- 
ness of her pose and movements, something bright and pleasant 
in her eager absorption. He liked her immediately though he 
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had spoken no word to her, nor seen her eyes. Also he was sure 
he wanted to know her. 

Suddenly a puff of wind rose. Her alert hand was too late: 

The pages flew. 

" Oh, oh." Then seeing him, " Oh, my dear, dear young 
man, please help me," she cried, showing him a look of such 
whimsical consternation, he broke into laughter. Then she 
laughed too. " It's about adorable America," she said, " oh, 
save my impressions." 

Peter scampered after the fugitive pages and captured them 
all except one, which fluttered a moment against the railing, 
as if saucily saying good-by, then took to the sea. 

Flushed and laughing he carried them back to her. 
" Couldn't get that one, slipped clean away, the little devil. 
I'm awfully sorry — not too important, I hope." 

She paid no attention to him but went eagerly over the 
manuscript. " Ach — number twenty-seven, number twenty- 
seven," she muttered — " about the American women — no mat- 
ter. Does anything matter? " she said and suddenly jerking her 
head gave him her face, frank and good-natured with parted 
lips showing short, strong, white teeth — and this interrogation. 

" I wonder, myself," he said. And then he noticed her eyes 
— black and snapping, without depth but flashing white fire — 
like faceted jet beads. They gave nothing, revealed nothing. 
It struck him immediately how completely they concealed her. 
They were like brilliant hard inlays behind which all things 
might happen and the curious slant of them, curving slightly 
upward as they did, increased their mystery. 

" You're much too young to say that. Wait till you're old, 
like myself, then you'll know," she answered. " I know, of 
course. But keep your illusions." 

She started writing again. He judged that though the pages 
were large, she got no more than thirty odd words on each one 
of them. Her spacious prodigality, the wanton lavishness of it, 
fascinated him. Who was she, what was she? What was she 
doing? he wondered. She spoke with an accent slight but 
definite and her English despite its fluency had a certain strained 
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precision and clarity — oh, undoubtedly a foreigner — but from 
where did she come? Ach — that was German, certainly and 
bene, Italian — but her eyes had an unmistakable twist of the 
East. 

Ukrainian he decided — and, not having the vaguest notion 
where Ukrainia lay, it seemed quite fitting. 

" Do you get sea-sick? " she asked suddenly without looking 
up. 

" Oh, terribly — sometimes," he answered. " This stream 
won't last forever you know. We'll soon reach the sea." 

" The American women are moral manequins," he saw her 
write. " The sea — ugh — " she said. " I love it, but I hate 
it The mal de mer, I mean. Anything that I can't control, I 
hate. Don't you feel that way, too? I deplore my body. To 
be all spirit would be so nice." 

** I'm not so sure," replied Peter. " I like to feel even 
though there's pain in it — often. We're such marvelous pat- 
terns of sensation, I think." 

She glanced at him. " You think it's worth it — worth suf- 
fering?" 

" Rarely at the time, but later. Then you look back and see 
the sombre patterns your soul has created for you. Don't you 
call that worth while? " 

She smiled at him. " You're younger than I thought," she 
said. Let's take an example. Do you like being sea-sick — 
even after — after it's over ? Do you get a pattern, as you say ? " 

He laughed. " To be sure — of greens and yellows — great, 
prodigious circles and whorls, — as wild and turbulent as a 
storm, a storm at sea. There's just as much dignity, just as 
much majesty about it — about the design, I mean — if you 
look at it right. Come to think of it — it's the very same 
thing. It's — er — it's only ourselves — the way we look at 
it, I mean, that makes it unpleasant." It suddenly struck him 
that never, not once had he been able to talk this way to Nina. 

"And morals — vice?" she enquired. 

" Everything depends upon the arrangement, I think — 
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aesthetically, of course. Vice may be beautiful and virtue quite 
ugly." He thought of his mother. 

" What is beautiful is moral, you really mean." 

He blushed and hesitated. " I suppose it comes to that — 
really, though I've never thought of it that way before. How 
clear you manage to make things for me. Am I wicked — do 
you think? " 

" Not wicked — not at all, — that is, not as far as I know 
you." She looked at him closely. — " No — you're not wicked 
at all. You're quite a nice boy but you haven't any morals. 
You're unmoral, I mean. High Olympus bore you — not 
Adam and Eve. Ach — but we're talking too much. And 
I'm talking nonsense. If I don't finish my paper before we get 
to sea, it'll never be done. I know my future." 

She started writing again. " Moral manequins, for they 
parade their virtue as they parade their dresses and they're 
much over-dressed in both. Now the French woman " — she 
looked up. "You'd better be going now, young man," she 
said. " But I hope, indeed, to see you later." 

** I do hope so," answered Peter and shook her hand warmly. 
" I really do." 

She flashed him a bright smile. " Addio," she said. 

2 

Things move quickly at sea. Things had moved quickly, 
everything but the boat, which waddled leisurely like a wise 
venerable duck that had learned to unlearn the proverb concern- 
ing the early bird that gets all the sweet-meats. Four days out 
— nine, ten, eleven days more, what cared the philosophic old 
boat provided it got there ? Second class indeed ! Ah, but that 
was youth's way with age, man's ways with time-tried service. 
So it must have talked as it creaked along in the vast space of 
the night, meeting its old friends, the stars and the moon — 
and perhaps the self-same spray that had danced and leapt 
against it years before. 

Things move quickly at sea. Four days out and human rela- 
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tionships had been established — intimacies formed. Things 
move quickly and you hear, as the reason, the cramped close 
space, boredom, the need for diversion. These play a part, of 
course, but the real reason lies deeper. It lies in man's ancient 
fear of the sea when the sea was taboo. 

Including Peter, there were just twelve passengers, not count- 
ing the steerage. Peter had met them all, talked to them alL 
Two young, fat buyers from Omaha, with large moon faces, he 
disliked immensely. Yet, he saw little of them, nor did any- 
one, for they sat with the Buchmann girls — Scranton their 
town — in out of the way places by day, and shrieked and 
howled with them, on the deck at night, playing tag for forfeits 
when the lights were out. A common crew, the whole four of 
them. Then there were a brother and sister, both young, 
named Holtz, gentle and nice, going to Berlin to continue their 
music — she to sing, the boy to play the violin, and they played 
and sang prettily for you whenever you asked them and had 
bright plans for their future which they confided generally. 
A disgruntled governess, returning to Germany — a Fraulein 
Pilling — nondescript and exclusive. Doctor of Philosophy, 
Elisabeth Lissinger — Peter discovered her name the second 
day out. And a family named Hauser — mother and two 
daughters — Emma and Melanie she called them. 

Four days had developed in Peter an enormous regard for 
Elisabeth Lissinger. She had not become sea-sick. But she 
was firmly convinced that her escape was only apparent, not 
real, and that the thing was lying in wait to seize her, the mo- 
ment she moved. True she permitted herself to be lured from 
the sun to the promenade deck, band-box and all, and though she 
listened brightly to all suggestions, from overfeeding and exces- 
sive exercise to liquid alimentation, she followed none but this 
one device — her own — of complete immobility. Whether, 
indeed, she passed the whole twenty-four hours out on the deck, 
Peter never discovered, but in the morning — and he rose 
early — he found her there — and at night he left her there — 
and every day, everyone of them, she wore a high stiff white 
collar and a magenta bow. 
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He had been seeing a great deal of her daily, several times 
daily — for hours at a stretch sometimes — that is when she 
permitted it. Sometimes they just sat silently looking out into 
space or she read and he read, but never aloud, she hated it — or 
she read and he stared out into space or vice versa — or they 
talked. It made small difference to him. Just to be with her 
was rich companionship — and though he learned much about 
her tastes and thoughts, he learned nothing about her. Poetry 
did not touch her, nor did colour and form. She seemed singu- 
larly devoid of all such capacity — she was as empty of these 
as Mrs. Middleton — and this being so, he wondered often why 
he liked her so much. Nor was she pretty, nor young, forty, 
not unlikely, and her clothes defied everything but nakedness. 
He wondered. 

But she knew. 

He came upon her this fourth day about nine in the morning. 
Her nervous restless body had already destroyed every trace of 
order the deck steward had established for her. The crumpled 
up steamer rug, the litter of books and journals, French, Ger- 
man, English, Italian, Russian, industrial reports, miscellanies 
thrown over her, under her, around her, the band-box, the glass 
of Vichy that stood brightly upon it, her vast collection of 
wraps and mantillas that were invariably with her, far from 
disturbing him, evoked a delightful impression of tumultuous 
large living. She was writing. Her fingers were smeared with 
ink. 

" Good morning. Dr. Lissinger," he called gaily. " May I 
come in ? " 

She gave that quick turn of her head that pleased him so 
much. 

" By all means — delighted," she said. 
He seated himself at the foot of her chair. 
" Did you sleep well? " he asked. 
" Passably ; n*importe. And you ? " 

" Very, I love the throb of the boat at night. It's wonder- 
fully soothing — as soothing as arms — What a delightful 
day!" 
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"The weather — ach — have we nothing else to talk 
about? " She made a grimace. 
" Yourself," he ventured. 

"You*d hear little interesting." She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. " Much rather, the weather." 

He saw that her manner concealed deep resistances. After 
all, might he not lose something if he tried to cage her? 

" Books — then ? " he suggested and lifting two volumes from 
under him — read, " * The Colloquies of Erasmus ' — Erasmus I 
Just a name to me. You like him ? " 

" Immensely — a monk but a man, a very great man," she 
replied. " Illegitimate you know — but that made him ; gave 
him his understanding. You'd be better for reading him. But 
start with his Folly. I have it here." And so they chattered 
pleasantly a few minutes and then she said suddenly: 

"Your mother, does she live?" 

"Why, yes," he answered, surprised. 

" But you do not love her." 

" How do you know? " 

" Your question convinces me." 

" That's unfair," he said flushing. 

" No matter. Why do you like mef " 

" I really don't know." 

" You do, of course." 

" I like you — enormously." 

" From the first, didn't you ? — some curiously intimate, un- 
accountable attraction. And then you started to wonder, — to 
wonder why. And you said to yourself — she's not young, 
she's not pretty, she's dowdy — dresses abominably." 
"Please don't," cried Peter. "You're none—" 
" Don't flatter me. I hate flattery. I can't like a flatterer. 
Answer me frankly." She smiled whimsically — " didn't 
you?" 

" It's quite true," he answered feebly. 

" And the thought didn't strike you — not once, that you'd 
found at last what you'd been searching for — ever since — oh, 
ever since you were born?" She looked kindly into his be- 
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wildered face and suddenly Peter felt as if he were a boy again 
and she was his mother. 

" You don't know now? " she asked. 

" I think I do — now," he answered quietly — " a mother." 
They sat for a few minutes without speaking. Then she 
said, 

" Promise me something? " 
" Anything." 

" Bene. You will not talk to me for the next four days." 
" But why?" 

" I wish it. I want you to play with the Hauser girls. I — 
I've had too much of your timel Poor things! IVe noticed 
them — they're lonely. And the younger one looks nice." 

" But really, I don't want to." 

" Exactly — all the more reason. Now go." 

Peter remonstrated, but to no avail. That she had some 
ulterior reason, he felt convinced. Therein lay her power and 
mystery — in the way even her trivial phrases carried the sense 
of profound design — yet never malevolent. 

" Four days — no more," he said peevishly. 

She did not answer but her bright glance followed him to 
the Hausers' chairs. 

3 

" May I sit here? " he said, raising his cap and smiling pleas- 
antly. The old lady was apparently dozing and did not open 
her eyes, but the two girls who wore bored expressions and 
were looking absently at the sea, suddenly and simultaneously 
started at the sound of the male voice. " Oh, do ! " they both 
cried with an eagerness that implied — " next to me." They 
were sitting on either side of their mother and each of them 
gave him the choice of an empty chair. He stood a moment 
hesitating to whom he should award the apple, when Emma, 
who was watching him closely sensed danger and cried sharply, 
" I'm the oldest, Melanie." The younger one drew back, 
pouted, and flashed her sister a look which said even more em- 
phatically than did her words — "That's always the way." 
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But Emma ignored her. " Sit here, Mr. Middleton," she said, 
brilliantly. 

She was vulgar. Peter felt that immediately. She had a 
pert flashy manner that revealed the spoiled child of a middle 
class home, bold self-assurance and the air of one to whom con- 
quest, or fancied conquest, was a commonplace event. She was 
sensual. That was unmistakable from the contour of her 
body and the way, just now, she threw off her shawl and dis- 
played her large breasts. Not pretty — though he fancied many 
men thought her so — but he found no lure in her tumbled yel- 
low hair, her hard blue eyes, her thin passionate lips, while her 
high-arched slender nose, deflected a little to one side, was posi- 
tively unpleasant to him. 

" It's high time youVe honored us, Mr. Middleton, or were 
you afraid of us?" She spoke with a rapid, high-pitched 
affected staccato. " It must have been that, else I can't imag- 
ine," — coyly tossing back a few strands of her hair — "why! 
You certainly don't prefer middle-aged frumps, do you ? " 

He ignored her question, though he felt himself burn under it. 

" I think you do," she teased, " I was saying to Melanie, 
wasn't I, Melanie ? " she called in her shrill voice to her sister, 
" you seemed pretty gone on her." 

" I said, what of it ? " answered Melanie. " I think she's 
nice, Mr. Middleton," she added with an intense desire to 
please him. 

" Don't mind Melly," laughed Emma, " she's just a kid, raves 
over anyone if they even look at her. Don't you, Melly?" 

" Not as much as you, anyhow," Melanie cried back. 

Whether the sisters would have come to blows, is left in 
doubt. Peter had a sudden picture of them, tearing, scratch- 
ing and indulging in other such banal refinements of the excited 
female. But at this moment, Mrs. Hauser yawned and opened 
her eyes. " What is it, children, a quarrel again? Emmy, you 
should not always fight with Baby." And then catching sight 
of Peter, she blushed quite prettily, he thought, and said, " Oh, 
excuse it, sir." 
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An upright oval, truncated at both poles, considerably at 
caudal end, at the cranial, just sufficiently to allow it to merge 
imperceptibly into a smaller oval, that was the impression he 
had of her. Mass hardly could have been handled more simply 
and yet remained human. Yet he was not laughing at her. 
Far from it. There was something noble, even splendid, in the 
deep furrows of her face and in the heavy pouches beneath her 
small tired gray eyes — above all in those tired gray eyes, with 
the thin white film covering them — that rebuked everything 
but reverence. She must be a sweet soul, he said to himself. 
Also she must have worked very hard. 

" Excuse it, sir," she said again. " You know children," 
she added by way of explanation, with a voice that seemed to 
give Peter a share in her own large experience. ** They don't 
mean nothing by it." And then, more to herself than to 
Peter, she continued, " I have had seven of them. Two were 
taken before poor dear papa — my husband, ten years back and 
Henry died after. You should see my two boys — fine big 
men — August — " 

" Mother," broke in Emma sharply. " The gentleman's not 
interested. Besides he was talking to me." Peter noticed an 
embarrassed flush on her cheeks. 

" Excuse it, sir," the mother said, gently. 

He felt the need to say something, suddenly realizing too 
that as yet he had not uttered a word, but Emma prevented. 

" Mother's awfully German," she said confidentially, in an 
effort to maintain her own importance. " I don't know a word 
of German myself. It's such a coarse, common, guttural lan- 
guage, I think. I hate it. We all do, except Melanie. She's 
a regular Dutchman. That's the only reason why we're going 
to Germany, so she can study her singing. You must hand 
music to them, anyhow, don't you think so? " She paused, feel- 
ing that she had freed herself from all Teutonic suspicion. 

With each word she spoke, Peter disliked her more. He 
wondered what little Melanie — unconsciously he called her 
little Melanie, — was thinking on the other side of the old 
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mother. She must be a nice girl, he decided — totally unlike 
her sister — more like her mother. Too bad he was not talk- 
ing to her. Why not? He would! 

Are you going to Berlin, Miss Melanie/' he said, bend- 
ing forward and catching her face with a dream on it. 

" No, Baby is going to Munich," interrupted the old mother, 
turning fondly to her, " ain't you. Baby? 

" Yes, to Munich, Mr. Middleton," she said, glowing. 

Peter could feel Emma's offended elbow withdrawing from 
contact with him. 

"To Munich! Think of it! We're going to stay two 
whole years there. The wonderful music! I can hardly wait 
for it. And where are you going, Mr. Middleton? " 

" Oh, anywhere — to Berlin, I think." 

" Oh, I'm so sorry. It would be so nice to know someone 
abroad. I'm afraid we'll be terribly lonely at first." 

He thought — " What a pretty voice she has — so soft." 

" Oh, you'll meet heaps of people," he replied — reassur- 
ingly. "You'll have a very good time, I'm sure. Maybe 
we'll run across one another again — Americans abroad usually 
do, you know. I hope we do. I'm glad you love music" 

And so they chattered easily and brightly, saying nothing 
profound, hardly even touching the surface of life, like two 
eager children — the old mother listening and smiling and 
nodding her head and breaking in with little remarks that were 
sensible and wise — Emma contemptuous, disdainful, sniffing 
occasionally, — so that Peter was surprised when the steward 
appeared with the bouillon, the time had passed so quickly. 

" Gad ! Eleven already," he exclaimed. " It's your doing. 
Miss Melanie." 

" Oh, no, it's yourself, Mr. Middleton," she replied gaily. 
" The three of us are awfully stupid alone." 

He jumped up and after handing each of the women a cup 
of bouillon, took his departure. 

Half way down the deck, he turned and catching Melanie's 
watching eyes he waved to her. 
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" A fine young man," remarked Mrs. Hauser. *' I hope you 
will get such a nice man, some day, Baby." 

And Melanie in her heart echoed the wish. " He's very 
sweet, I think " — she said aloud. 

**Well — you're good and welcome to him, Melly," cried 
Enuna. " For my part, I've had all I want of him." 

4 

The four days went much more quickly than Peter had antic- 
ipated. They flew. They made him even a little afraid at 
times — they proved so agreeable — that he was forgetting 
Elisabeth Lissinger. Whenever he passed her with Melanie, 
especially if Melanie chanced to have hold of his arm — she had 
a quaint way of taking it quite suddenly, at most inopportune 
moments, he felt a little catch of shame. And though Dr. Lis- 
singer always nodded gaily to him and he caught her approval 
in a score of ways, he was unable to quite overcome a certain 
embarrassment. He had the feeling besides that she was watch- 
ing and studying him, and though he did not mind as far as his 
own self was concerned — or so he explained to himself, it 
seemed hardly quite fair to Melanie. 

They had walked and talked — oh, talked incessantly. They 
always had something to talk about — usually about herself. 
She had told him about her childhood, her memory of her 
dear papa — she was only a little girl, seven years old when he 
had died, but she remembered him, she assured Peter, as if 
it were yesterday — how kind he was, how big-hearted and jolly 
— he was large, too, like mama — and how he had spoiled her 
brothers August and John, who were grown up men now 
and married. And then about the fashionable finishing school 
on the Hudson where the girls had snubbed her, except for the 
Western girls who were simple and pleasant. She had been 
very unhappy then, she confessed to him. He was the only 
person in the whole world who knew it. But now it was all 
over and she had forgotten it and she was going abroad to 
work very hard. Maybe she would become a great singer. 
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She hoped so. She prayed every night. Perhaps God would 
do it for her, or for mama's sake because mama was so good. 
Time passed in this way. 

And it had a profound efiEect upon Peter, giving him not 
without sadness, comparing it with his own, the picture of a 
family life which while ordinary and middle-class enough, never- 
theless was full of warmth, sweet sentiment and tender associa- 
tion. He was not in love with Melanie but his starved soul was 
experiencing an emotion compared to which, the complex of 
feelings evoked in him by Elisabeth Lissinger was, if not feeble, 
at least of so different an order as not to be compared. For 
while Elisabeth Lissinger made him feel like a boy, Melanie 
accepted him as a man — and her deference to his judgment, 
his experience, his sagacity, his vast knowledge of all things, pro- 
duced in him, when he was with her, an hypersthenic reaction 
that amounted almost to arrogance. It was a very delightful 
state. And Melanie, in this evolution, assumed for him the 
place of a sister, — a dear little sister, whom he might bully or 
pet, being certain she would love and adore him just the same. 

He discovered, too, she was so much prettier than his first 
impression. For his first impression had given him just the 
form and the colour of her — her small slender body, her thick 
yellow hair, her deep blue eyes, her full small lips — without 
placing her, so to speak. But now he saw in her the sweet, 
wistful creature, who, with rapt body and ardent eyes, follows 
the autiunnal processional, — the long rows of sleek garlanded 
oxen through the corn fields, at dusk, when the harvest is over, 
— Demeter's child. And while Nina had offered him promise 
— - Primavera, the spring-time, in Melanie he saw promise and 
fulfillment. That fancy recurred very often. 

The morning of the fifth day, he returned to Elisabeth Lis- 
singer. She was writing as usual. She gave the same quick 
jerk of her head yet somehow, something seemed wanting. 
She looked shabby, middle-aged, and her carelessness irritated 
him — gave him the feeling momentarily that he had intruded 
unawares into a disordered, badly-aired bed-room. Little Me- 
lanie was so fresh, so deliciously fresh, he thought. 
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So you are back again, Mr. Peter/' she said smiling and 
offering him her hand. 

Back again/' he answered, with more enthusiasm than he 
felt. He wondered whether his voice betrayed him. Then, 
sensing that possibility under her scrutinizing eyes, he added 
warmly, " I could scarcely wait — really." 

"You're glad — for the experiment?" 

" Yes — very — if it had to be. Thank Heaven, it wasn't 
with the Buchmann girls. She's a nice little thing — very im- 
mature, of course. But her sister's dreadful." He looked at 
her, expecting her approbation. 

But her eyes bored through him. 

" I don't like what you're saying," she said. 

He flushed. " What I'm saying? Why not? " 

" You're not honest." 

An uncomfortable pause. 

Then she continued. " Why aren't you honest with me? 
It's a rare privilege, Mr. Peter, to be able to be honest with 
someone. At least I've found it so. Do you really want my 
friendship?'* 

" More than anything else," he answered. 

" I wonder. . . I wonder whether it's worth while to go on 
with you? " 

He flushed and his eyes became moist. He looked like a 
guilty child. 

" Why do you say this to me? " he quavered. " You know, 
surely you must know how much I need you ! " 

" Poor boy," she said after a moment, sighing. " There's so 
much I like about you. I think you really do need me. But 
I'm afraid, it's I who'll give all the giving, and I who'll have all 
the heartaches. Shall I tell you a little about yourself ? " 

He did not answer but his silence seemed to give assent. 

" You're selfish. You're cruelly selfish — ah, do believe me, 
I speak for your good and because I'm fond of you and want 
you to be fine, altogether fine. It's my right, as a mother, isn't 
it? So don't be cross with me," she said, placing her hand on 
his ann. " I want to be proud of you. But it's time to speak 
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to you. I felt it four days ago — even before, though I was 
not sure, I mean this defect in you, Peter — you don't mind, 
you'll understand, won't you, my calling you Peter — this de- 
fect in your character, that lets you forget. I found myself 
liking you — liking you as much as you said you liked me — 
perhaps more. So I didn't want to be hurt. I said to myself, 
better now than later — and I put you to the test. I sent you 
to the Hauser girls. I may have been — it was unfair to pro- 
tect myself at their expense, I mean little Melanie's. And you 
failed me, Peter, you forgot me because you were enjoying 
yourself. In twenty-four hours I was nothing to you." 

" It's untrue, it's untrue," he cried — his voice shaking. 

She looked at him with calm, steadfast eyes. 

" This is all I mean to you — nothing more ? " 

" I said it's untrue. You do not believe me. What more 
can I say? " 

" Then this is the end?" 

His eyes filled with tears. 

"We're all weak, Peter — but we all can be honest, I 
think. That's all, remember, I'm asking of you — all, every- 
thing." 

He wanted to throw his arms about her neck, he wanted 
to bury his head in her lap — he wanted to fall on his knees 
to her, there on the deck. Instead, he picked up a book, opened 
it at random, stared into it, and said, Please, please for- 
give me." 

No answer. 

He raised his head timidly. He saw that her eyes had be- 
come curiously moist. 

"You promise to be honest — always to be honest with 
mer 

" Dear, Dr. Lissinger, I do — I do." 

" Then we're friends — we'll always be friends, dear Peter, 
— and I'll never fail you." 

She gave him her hand. The quick grip of her firm thin 
fingers almost pained him. 

" Now I must work," she said, releasing him. 
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" I may not stay? 

" Not now — I have much to do. Perhaps — ktcr." 

Peter went to his state room immediately. He threw him- 
self on the little upholstered seat beneath the window. Elisa- 
beth Lissinger had told him an unpleasant truth. Was it the 
truth? He felt himself reddening to the back of his neck. 
He had admitted it to her. It wasn't true. Not at all. He 
was thoroughly unselfish. Nina — if he had told her about 
Nina. What he had done for her — how diflEerently she would 
have felt. He was glad he had said nothing about it. There 
was a certain pleasure, a real elation in knowing how right 
you were — and yet say nothing. Some day — yes, some day 
— he might tell her. He could see the admiring glow in 
her eyes then — when he told her — and after. No words, — 
her emotion would be much too great. Yet — after all, was 
there not some grain of truth in what she had said? He had 
almost forgotten her. He sighed. Yes — she was right. 
Had she passed out of his life during his four days with 
Melanie, while he was content and happy, he would not have 
thought — not thought of her again till his own need arose. 
Her right would have amounted to nothing. Yet — after all 
did he differ from other people — did he — or was it Elisabeth 
Lissinger who was different? It must be Elisabeth Lissinger. 
No equivocation, no quibbling — no make-believe — generous 
large judgments, candour, a marvelous clarity and straight- 
ness about her! What a friend! How fortunate he was! 
It would be hard but it was worth it — the trying — to try to 
live up to her. 

He picked up the " Praise of Folly," by Erasmus, and 
started to read. The honest, racy English delighted him. It 
absorbed him immediately and he forgot his self-questioning. 
What freshness — what humour — what breeziness! The 
Gods laughing — nature laughing — the wind running over 
the fields — God Himself laughing! He read on. And he 
heard Elisabeth Lissinger laughing too. What inner com- 
panionship she had! How she must pity him. She was part 
of God's mantle. 
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The cornet sounded lunch. He did not hear it. He read 
on till the late afternoon, then stretching himself out, he fell 
asleep. 

A little after six o'clock he rose and washed himself — how 
grateful and cool the water! — and mounted to the sun deck. 
He was no longer a spectator now. He was part of the im- 
mensity — the mystery, — the sweep of the measureless, pro- 
tecting sky, of the fleecy little clouds that danced safely under 
it, the gay quivers and ripples of gold that darted among them 

— and the sea — the sea that stretched horizons beyond the 
horizon without limit. " Oh, it's so good to be living — to be 
alive — just alive," he cried, taking deep breaths of the singi 
ing air. " God bless you, Elisabeth Lissinger! " 

That night as he was going to bed, he thought for the first 
time and for a moment only — of Melanie. 

5 

The next morning Peter was hardly able to wait till he saw 
Dr. Lissinger. She greeted him with her old friendliness, as if 
nothing had intervened. 

I'm so glad you suggested the Erasmus," he said at once 
(that would please her). " I find him splendid! " 

" I thought you would," she answered. " What are you 
doing to-day? " 

"Just what I've been aching to do — what we're doing 
now." 

" I'd like nothing better. But — Melanie? " 
" Oh, Melanie — " he shrugged his shoulders. 
" Is it fair, Peter?" 

** No, it's not — not fair at all. But you're equally — come 
to think of it, you're the more to blame. You threw me onto 
her, you know." He smiled her a challenge. 

She paused a moment, then answered his smile. " Heigho, 
it's true, too true, Peter — so we'll both do penance. I've 
been a cat and I'm sorry. We'll separate again. Let me see 

— three days till the end of the journey. We'll separate till 
then, till the last evening, Peter." 
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" Come now — for your sm? " he cried. 
"For both our sins. Now be a dear — and be nice to 
her." 

"Andif Fmnot — Idon't?" 

" Then Til never be shrived. For my sake, Peter." 

He dangled. 

•* All right, for your sake," he said laughing. 
He thought her delightful. 

6 

}it found Melanie with wistful eyes. 

She blushed prettily as she saw him approach. He noticed 
both the eyes and the blush. 

"Just a raw child — everything reaches the surface — no 
restraints," he commented with a superior air to himself. 
" After all — breeding counts." 

" Oh, Mr. Middleton — oh — " her eagerness swallowed 
her greeting. Then, " Oh, I was so worried. I was afraid 
I had done something dreadful." 

(This pleased him.) 

"I don't see why!" 

" I missed — because you didn't speak to me yesterday, not 
the whole day. I waited for you." 

" I had some reading to do. Have you ever heard of 
Erasmus, Melanie?" 

" No, Mr. Middleton." 

" Never heard of him! Why how extraordinary! He was 
a monk, but a man — a very great man, Melanie. Tm sur- 
prised. A philosopher monk. Some day when you're older 
you should read his Folly. His condescension was magnifi- 
cent." 

"Does Dr. Lissinger — does she know about him?" she 
asked tremulously. 
"Why, of course." 

Her lips quivered and her eyes were suspicious of gathering 
tears. 
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" Oh, Tm so stupid — so stupid," she cried. " You don't 
like stupid people — do — do you, Mr. Middleton? " 
Then he felt sorry for her. 

And he told her that one could not know everything, of 
course. Why even he had some things to learn — and that 
she was still young and that she had her music — her singing 
virhich must count — surely — and pretty, really very pretty 
hair. 

She smiled through her tears. " It's not too yellow? You 
like yellow hair? " 
"Like it! I love it!" 

Then they climbed, laughing, to the sun deck together. 

7 

The last day out. 

" rU meet you this evening at nine o clock down on the 
bow of the boat. E. L." When he awoke, Peter found this 
line scrawled on a large sheet of paper — under his door. 

She had not forgotten. 

He was clumsy with Melanie all morning, peevish, pre- 
occupied. 

Two or three times she came near crying. " You seem 
happy it's over — almost over," she complained. 

" I'm not, Melanie. Don't be a little fool. Why should 
I ? It's been awfully jolly." 

He was glad when lunch came. 

The afternoon turned gusty and cold. The sun disap- 
peared about two, behind an oppressive gray sky. " Looks like 
a storm," Peter muttered to himself. " I'd hoped for the 
moonlight." 

Night! 

A little before nine, he went below. On the upper deck he 
could hear the Buchmann girls howling — it was a weird 
sound on the wind — and the loud laughter of the moon-faced 
men from Omaha. They were apparently making the most 
of their last opportunity. 
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The narrow passage was so dark, he could hardly see his 
way. It was more, feeling. It seemed endlessly long. The 
smell of oil, tar and dead cooking was most disagreeable. 
He stumbled over a coil of rope. " Damn ! " he said. Low 
laughter. Or was it the wind? 

Space felt larger. A fine spray met him. He was tx) 
longer under cover. 

A little globe of spurting red fire hung in the darkness — 
no other light. " G)nfound it — some steerage passenger to 
spoil our rendezvous," he thought. 

It came nearer and then an outlined darkness behind it. 

"Jolly — isn't it?" the darkness laughed. 

" By Jove, it's you ! " he exclaimed. 

" Come where the wind is whistling and blows the waves. 
It's wonderful. What darkness. What thick, superb dark- 
ness. No world is left! " 

He took her hand and together they made their way to the 
bow of the boat. 

" You're smoking," he said. 

"You don't know my vices — this is my simplest. And 
you?" 

" I don't smoke." 

"Shall I teach you? You ought. Small vices are safety 
valves — mine at least." 
"You need them?" 
" Most urgently." 

She lighted a cigarette from her own and gave it to him. 
"Like it?" 
" I don't know yet." 
They had reached the bow of the boat. 
For a few moments they said nothing, but stood hand in 
hand. 

"Does it frighten you — all this — all this mjrstery?" she 
said. 

" Not with you. I — somehow, it seems part of you — or 
3rou of it. I don't know which. I can't explain. But you 
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give me the feeling of the wind. Strange, isn't it? I've felt 
it before — I mean its largeness and freedom. Oh, I'm so 
happy I know you I " He pressed her hand. 

"You trust me? You know nothing about me." 

" As much as I do of the wind." 

" You want to know nothing? " 

" Nothing — unless you wish to tell. I feel diflEerently now 
than I did — especially to-night." 
" You're a dear boy, Peter." 
(He blessed her for that.) 

"You missed me?" . • . Then, "no matter," she said. 
" The night is too short." 

The wind lashed them — spray fell over them. Peter shiv. 
ered with cold. 

" You're chattering. Your coat is too light. Here — take 
some of this." 
"What is it?" 
" Try it." 

He took a deep gulp from her flask. 

The hot liquic burnt his throat, but his body glowed pleas- 
antly. 

" Strange stuff. Tastes like fiery licorice — what is it ? " 
he said. 

" I learned to make it from a peasant in Finland when I 
lived there, years ago." 

He checked his questions — but she seemed to sense them. 

"Finland. I've lived there — everywhere. I've lived 
everywhere. I'm like the Juif Errant. — No home, Peter. 
Some day — maybe some day, you'll go to the North with me 
— some holiday. You love this, you say — this darkness, this 
immensity — then you'll love the North — the relentless fogs, 
the deep, clear green water, the cry of the sea-gulls; great 
white clouds of them flying — the earnestness, the hardness, the 
nearness of life to its start — fresh from God's pockets. You'll 
love it, perhaps, as I love it. Some day, perhaps," she sighed. 

" How wonderful to be with you always." 

"You think so? Oh, Peter — Peter, would you be con- 
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tent I Oh, Peter, the loneliness! " she cried suddenly. " The 
great empty stretches when one runs and runs to escape." 
" I know. I know. Let me stay with you, Elisabeth Lissin- 

He felt her fingers tighten an instant on his — then relax. 
" Tm a fool. An old sentimental fool. What nonsense Fm 
talking." 

" It's not nonsense. Let me stay with you ! " 

" Listen, Peter " — she spoke almost rudely. " We must 
stop this silliness now and forever. Pm not in love with you, 
nor are you with me. We're friends, we're pals. Isn't that 
best of all? To-morrow I'm starting for Russia. Then I'll 
come to Berlin — it may be in a week or a month, I don't 
know, but I'll come. And so I'll come back again and again 
and if you're there, I'll always see you. It will give me some- 
thing to hold on to, something to look forward to. It will 
mean much to me, Peter," her voice dropped — " very much to 
me. 

" You promise me this — you promise that you'll come back 
to me? The future terrifies me tonight — oh, it terrifies me 
tonight — to go on alone. And yesterday it seemed so simple. 
The great empty stretches. . . ." 

" Dearest boy," she whispered. " My dearest boy." 

" You promise me ! You promise me ! " he cried fiercely. 
" Tell me you promise me ! " 

" I promise you, Peter, if you need my promise. You're 
overwrought. I've promised you. You'll have me forever." 

Her words soothed him. 

" A new life for us both from to-night, dear Peter. ... I am 
happy. Come, we must go now." 

He took her hand and they walked through the darkness. 

" You love me ? — not that — you know what I mean ? " 

" I know — and I love you," she answered. 

" I am happy. What peace — with you — with Just the 
thought of you. God sent you, I know. . . ." 

"And you, my dear." 

. . for the great empty stretches." 
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*' For the great empty stretdies." 
" God bless you." 
"And you. Now, good-night." 
"Good-night, Dr. Lissinger." 

"And, oh, I forget. My address is the Lyceum Club, 
Berlin." 

"That will reach you?" 
" That will reach me." 
They entered their cabins. 



CHAPTER II 



PETER overslept. 
He had planned to rise early. 
Now he felt greatly chagrined. He rang for the steward. 
" Didn't I tell you to wake me at five? " he cried crossly. 
" I did, sir — I knocked and you answered." 
He recalled now a faint rap — but that had been years ago. 
"The boat's anchored a good half hour. You'd better 
hurry," the steward added. 

He put on his clothes with nervous haste. His anxiety made 
him fumble. And nothing, it seemed, nothing he wanted was 
in its place. 

What if she has gone? what if she has gone? kept knocking 
within his head. 

At last he was dressed. 

The deck was empty. It looked as sad as a deserted house. 
He rushed anxiously up and down. 

Not a soul, not a living soul — nothing but clammy steamer 
chairs arranged in a stack, silly gray Ippping water and a low, 
gray sky and beyond — dismal, dripping, black wharves and 
a sign painted in bright yellow, advertising an American Cod 
Liver Oil. 

His empty stomach revolted. 

A grimy deck hand ran past him. 

"Have you seen her — a lady with a large green band- 
box? " he cried. 

The man shrugged his shoulders and laughed at him. 

He felt ridiculous and impotent. The motionlessness of the 
ship aggravated these feelings. 

Finally he found a steward, who carried his baggage to the 
customs house. 
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Everyone was there — he took them all in at a glance — 
except Elisabeth Lissinger. 

Emma noticed his flushed face and called mockingly, " Look- 
ing for someone, Mr. Middleton? " 

That made him realize how absurdly conspicuous he was. 
He approached the Hausers. They were standing in a little 
group to themselves. 

" Tm late — overslept, that's alL I'm tr3dng to find my 
trunks," he said. 

" Look under letter M — not L," flashed Enmia. 

He knew she knew. 

He ignored her and addressed Mrs. Hauser. ''Are you 
gping to Munich? " 

The old lady, who was draped in black satin with bands 
of shiny, heavy braid complicating — and a small black bonnet 
tied under her chin, looked almost ecstatic 

" Ach, do you know the feeling, Mr. Middleton, to be home 
again ? No — not to Munich — to Hildesheim for a week. I 
want the children to see where their papa and mama lived once 
on a time — a long time back now when Otto and me were 
young." She had a sweet, dreamy look in her eyes that sug- 
gested Melanie to him. 

" How delightful," he muttered. " Are you glad, Me- 
lanie?" 

" Yes — I think — glad," she answered slowly. " But I 
feel very strange here — it's all so — so difiEerent." 

" Never mind. Baby," the old mother cooed. " To-morrow 
is Christmas." 

Christmas! To-morrow! He had completely forgotten. 

He shivered slightly. "Til see you on the train, may I? 
Now I must attend to my luggage." 

" Remember the letter — it's M," insinuated Emma. 

" And do — do come back to us," stammered Melanie. 

He gave her a reassuring look. " I'll come," he said. 

The custom officials passed his luggage without the usual 
red tape. 

He glanced round. Where was she? No trace of her. 
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Under the letter L there was not even a bundle. She had 
disappeared completely — and as mysteriously as if last night 
had swallowed her. 

The call of all aboard. Trivial confusion and hurry, then 
the train started. 

For a half hour or so he sat in a compartment alone, then 
he remembered his promise to Melanie. He rose hastily and 
walked through the corridor. 

An empty compartment — another — then the Holtz brother 
and sister gazing so eagerly and brightly out of the window, 
their hands clasped across the aisle, that he stopped a moment 
to look at them: next Fraulein Pilling. Then came the 
Hausers. 

The old lady was dozing. Of what was she dreaming? Of 
her girlhood? Of springtime in Hildesheim? Of the lush 
green meadows and sunny hills, the deep-bosomed white clouds 
in the sparkling blue heaven . . . and Otto? It must have 
been. You could tell by her smile. 

Emma was reading. Melanie was doing nothing. She sat 
staring at her muff and she stroked it now and again. Appa- 
rently, she was waiting for him. 

" May I come in? Do I disturb? " he said softly. 

Melanie's little hand closed nervously at the sound of his 
voice. " Oh, do, do," she said. 

Emma did not look up. 

He seated himself next to Melanie opposite to Mrs. Hauser 
and Emma. 

An embarrassing pause; then he remarked. " Your mother, 
how sweet she looks, — how suddenly young." 
" Dear mama!" 

" How I envy you, Melanie — to have someone with you — 
always — some one who loves you." 
'* You have — no one? " 

He was silent an instant. " Fm alone, you see." He tried 
to smile at her. 
Another pause. 

" Won't you — oh, I'm afraid to ask you " — she blushed 
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won't jou come with us to Hildesheim? Mama, Fm 
sure . . 

She tempted him. Loneliness urged him. It would be sweet 
to be with her — to-night, of all nights — Christmas Eve. 

Yes was forming on his lips when Emma abruptly looked up 
and said: " Do you know any jingles, any limericks, Mr. Mid- 
dleton? They're such fun, I think. Let's say some." 

Melanie frowned at her. 
! "I don't know any," he said. 

" So much the better. You can make yours up. I'll be- 
gin." She flung ofiE a dozen or more in her high-pitched voice 
— then suddenly — " I know one about you. . . . Peter, Peter, 
piunpkin eater, had a wife and couldn't keep her! What 
funl Peter, Peter, couldn't keep her — that rhymes, too — 
couldn't keep her." She ended laughing. 

He flushed. His eyes watered. He felt his whole body 
redden and tingle. 

She looked at him. "Oho! — I do believe it's true," she 
cried — " and couldn't keep her. Couldn't keep her. Oh, tell 
us about it. Haven't you been married ? " 

"I — I — " the word choked him. How silly! 

** I believe he has, — I believe he has, Melanie." Her hard 
blue eyes grasped him. ** He has, he has, oh, he has " — she 
jeered. 

"You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Emma," broke in 
Melanie quickly. " She's hateful. Don't listen to her, Mr. 
Middleton." She turned on her sister. " Nasty, hateful 
thing," she said. 

Emma glared at her. "You dare. Take that back, you 
little snip, you." 

" I won't," Melanie was trembling and white. 

" You won't ? Well, I'll make you." Her face mottled un- 
pleasantly with bright red spots. 

Peter saw Emma's coming blows. " Please control your- 
self, Miss Hauser." What should he do? He determined to 
hold her if necessary. 
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" She must take it back. Will you? " 
" Mama, mama/' called Melanie. 
The old lady stirred slightly but did not awaken. 
A quick brutal slap flamed Melanie's cheek. 
" Mama, mama/' Melanie cried again. 
The old lady half opened her eyes. " Ach . . . Otto, you 
call me? . . . such happiness! " 
"Mama..." 

"Let her sleep. She seems so happy," Peter whispered. 
** Let her sleep, Melanie. I'm so sorry," he said, trying to com- 
fort her — "so sorry — my fault too — You're a brick, Me- 
lanie." 

Emma sneeringly surveyed them both, tossed her disordered 
hair and returned to her book. 

" I don't care if she hurt me," confided Melanie through 
her tears — " not now." 

Peter pressed her hand secretly. 

" Will you, will you please come with us? " 

" It's impossible, Melanie, but I wish I could." 

They lapsed into silence. And she thought : " He will leave 
me soon — perhaps forever. He likes me a little, he's sorry 
for me but I don't count with him." And her heart cried — 
" How happy I might be." And he thought: What a cad I 
am. I hadn't the courage to tell them — to tell her about 
Nina." " But why should you, why should you, why should 
you ? " asked the wheels of the carriage. " It was wrong, cruel 
of me." " Elisabeth Lissinger, Elisabeth Lissinger, Elisabeth 
Lissinger — what of her? — she knows nothing eidier," cried 
the wheels. He sighed. " I'm a coward. And everything I 
touch — withers." 

The rest of the journey they spoke very little. Their repres- 
sions checked all spontaneity. " Time goes so quickly — we're 
almost there," she cried to herself — " I shall lose him forever." 
And he — " if Emma were not here, I should tell her of Nina — 
the journey is endless." 

At length they reached Hamburg. 
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The crowded station confused him. The platfonn moved 
under him sickishly. He said good-by in a blur. Melanie was 
a face and a hand, floating curiously. Mrs. Hauser barely 
touched the rim of his vision. Emma, not at all. 

" Good-by, dear little Melanie," his voice whispered. " I 
shall miss you. I hope I shall see you again." 

" Please write to me — promise me." 

" I promise." 

Then Melanie became a little brown felt hat to him — then 
the tip of a plume. 
Then that disappeared. 



CHAPTER III 




lETER lingered on in Hamburg a few hours. 
He reached Berlin about seven that evening. 



After his good-by to the Hausers, a momentary emptiness 
possessed him, but by the time he had emerged from the station, 
this had quite disappeared. 

The mere fact that he was on foreign soil crowded out every- 
thing else. The boat was a dream. Melanie was a dream, 
Elisabeth Lissinger was a dream. Not only this — but every- 
thing that had transpired since his departure from Paris, had 
the same dreamy unreal quality. His brain took up life, so to 
speak, where he had left it in Paris. It betrayed to an amazing 
degree what was so characteristic of him and what might even 
earn for him the term shallow — though he was not shallow 
in the ordinary sense — his emotional discontinuity. Elisa- 
beth Lissinger had already detected this in him before she had 
sent him to Melanie. 

The solitude that a first class compartment afforded him — 
in a rich rush of feeling he had bought a first class ticket, because 
the red velvet seemed so much more agreeable just then than the 
brown corduroy of the second class — increased his detachment ; 
and he experienced a delightful glow as the train rushed on 
toward Berlin. The whirling cinders hitting the windows, the 
coldness of the landscape, the small flakes of watery snow that 
stuck to the panes and then trickled down, added to his pleas- 
ure — and when darkness came, he hooded the electric light 
and, burying his head in the soft red pillows, gave himself up 
to warmth and languor. 

Berlin ! The pulling in of the train aroused him. 

He felt a little timid now. The city was quite unknown to 
him and the early winter darkness made him feel forlorn. 

A porter relieved him of his bags and conducted him to the 
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south side of the station where a long black row of droschkes 
waited for fares. 

The cab driver looked at him inquiringly. 

He suddenly realized he had not the slightest idea where 
to go. All about him, people were getting into droschkes and 
motors, chatting and laughing. 

They have friends — homes, he thought. 

A rosy little woman hugging a small Christmas tree to her 
breast, he heard cry Hotel Fiirstenhof and then her cab door 
slammed. 

" Hotel Fiirstenhof," he echoed. And his cab followed. 

It was a short ride — over a bridge — along glistening wet 
pavements that reflected the arc lights — through a garden 
(it must be a garden or some public park) with a long alley of 
spectre-like white marble statues — through a street bordered 
by trees and spacious houses that stood back from the sidewalks 
(he caught the name, Bellevue strasse) — then a swarming 
square. 

Here the cab stopped. 

"Hotel Furstenhof?" Peter asked the driver. The man 
nodded. 

Two breathless red-faced boys in pea-green jackets seizing 
his luggage, an immobile Hercules glittering with gold braid, 
a brisk little man in black morning coat, reaching him the reg- 
ister and calling a sleepy page — then his room and the door 
closed behind him. 

Berlin! 

He drew a deep sigh of pleasure. 

The four walls gave him a feeling of companionship deeper 
at that moment than any human relationship. The lofty spa- 
cious room with its softly shaded lights, its fine harmony of 
yellows and browns, the sophisticated arrangement of the furni- 
ture to stimulate varying impulses and moods, above all the 
shut in feeling — the feeling of privacy made the more luxuri- 
ously acute through the faint but insistent sounds of a complex 
and tremendous world outside, thrilled him. Love, it is doubt* 
ful^ could have done as much. 
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He undressed and bathed. 

Then he slipped on a tufted gray silk dressing gown, rang 
for dinner and stretched himself out on the couch. 

Berlin! A new life! What would it yield? The heart- 
aches of yesterday? Never! How delightfully they managed 
their window hangings here! Somehow they never could get 
the same effect in New York! Curious how at home he felt 
— like a somebody again ! How hang-doggish he had been in 
America ! — rotten his life over there ! — bad luck all round. 
Had he never returned from Paris! Well, he never would be 
bullied again, that was certain . . . from now on his own 
master. 

The servant with dinner interrupted his meditations. 

He ate it, lying down on the long couch. 

A delicious drowsiness swept over him. How pleasant — 
how pleasant it was here in this warm silent room — with 
what soft fire his body glowed — how heavy his eyelids ... he 
was all eyelids ... all eyelids ... all eye. . • • His arm 
dropped over the side of the couch and he slept* 

" I never knew you were so young — Why you*re younger 
than Melanie — You're more beautiful than Nina." 

" YouVe never told me about Nina. Who is she? " 

" She is the most beautiful woman in the world — but you 
are more beautiful. Why have you concealed your beauty 
from me? " 

*' I have never concealed it from you, but you have never 
seen it till now. I am beautiful just because you think I am, 
Peter. But who is Nina? " 

" She was my wife." 

"Why have you never told me about her before?" 
" The wound is too fresh." 
"You have suffered?" 

" Most bitterly. Are you angry with me. Dr. Lissinger? " 

" Why should I be angry ? I grieve only because you have 
suffered. My life is yours, Peter. Have I not promised? I 
grieve that I have not been able to comfort you before." 
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" You give me sweet comfort.** 
" Just the beguming." 

** I thought you were in Russia. Oh, how beautiful you 
are!" 

I've come to greet you. It b Christmas Eve." 
"Oh, dear friend!" 

"Dearer Peter. . . . Where shall we go to-night? Shall 
51^ gp to the North?" 

" Why, that's impossible! " 

"Nothing is impossible. It is Christmas Eve." 

"My body is so sweet and light." 

" It will grow sweeter and ligjiter." 

" I'm so happy to be widi you. I missed you so. 

" See those pale green glimmers way down below — Those 
are ships on the sea." 

" How cold the stars are as they touch you! That bright 
star to the East?" 

" The star of Bethlehem." 

" May I take your hand. I'm a little afraid." 

"Dear — take it." 

" I wonder what little Melanie is doing to-night? " 
" Do you care to see her? " 
" I would — for a moment." 

" Oh, how sweet, how sweet she looks in that little white 
room with her hair down her bacL What is she doing? " 
" She is praying for you, Peter." 
" She looks like a child." 

" She is a child to-night. We are all children to-night. 
This is God's night for the child. Even her old mother is 
young to-night. Do you not see her there with her Otto? " 

" That boy and girl! How happy she looks! But Otto is 
dead." 

" To-night he is living — come, we must go." 

" Oh, clouds, clouds, tangles of stars — stars hold me 
back — the moon freezes me, I am lost, Dr. Lissinger, I can- 
not follow. ... I cannot . . . Where are you ... oh, 
where ... ? " 
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He awoke with a start — trembling. 

For a few minutes he stared vacantly about the room 

Then church bells began to ring. 

" Midnight — midnight," he muttered — Christmas." 
When the last sound had died in the heaven, he sighed, and 
switching off the lights, went to bed. 

2 

When Peter awoke the next morning, the room was in com- 
plete darkness. He thought at first it was night still and turned 
on his side to sleep. But somehow the sounds outside were the 
sounds of the day. They had a persistent under-current, a 
continuous hum and whirr that only daylight produces. 

He rose and drew back the curtains. 

The winter sun suddenly striking him, vibrated like bells. 
A light snow had fallen — just enough to give the city an 
appearance of festivity and radiance. 

" How lovely — how gay it looks ! " he cried. 

Then he opened a window. 

Cool, exhilarating air swept in, carrying sweet resinous smells. 
Christmas ! And forests are here in Potsdamer Square ! " 

He dressed hastily, took his breakfast down stairs in the 
breakfast room, then went out into the streets. It was eleven 
o'clock. 

Joyousness urged his steps. He turned down the Koniggrat- 
zerstrasse — passed a high-walled garden that clutched his heart 
abruptly with the memory of Paris and reached the Linden. 

Disappointment! The far famed Linden! Rows of insig- 
nificant struggling trees which even the full leaf of summer 
could not exalt! Pathetic little trees upon whose trivial 
branches, tradition rested its burden! He felt sorry for them 
— somehow it seemed so unfair. Rows of vulgar buildings — 
make-believe and pretentious with monstrous Caryatides and 
Atlantes supporting their portals — display without splendor — 
mad delight for the six weeks' tourist — this was his first im- 
pression and his heart fell. 

And yet as he proceeded to walk down the avenue — he took 
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the north side — the singular quiet of it struck a keen note of 
pleasure. Forgetting the buildings — one could forget them 
on a sunny, crisp day like this — the street presented an almost 
bucolic appearance which the little bands of children and chil- 
dren with parents, all marching along, sedate and marvelously 
clean, accentuated. 

He passed an oflScer or two — tall, slender, swaggering, ex- 
haling cosmetics and violets of Parma, and at length reached an 
arcade over which a semi-circular sign displayed in bold let- 
ters the seductive word Panopticum. He entered. 

The gallery was lined with small shops — a confectioner's 
shop with windows bursting with chocolates and marzipan, the 
latter imitating with unpleasant fidelity not only sausages of all 
varieties, but segments and cross sections of sausages, including 
blood sausages, liver sausages, garlic sausages, fried eggs, caviar, 
onions and innumerable such like delicacies: a panorama which 
was closed; a badly-aired, shabby cafe and a few nondescript 
places where clothes, cheap jewelry and tourist trifles such as 
souvenir post cards and greetings from Berlin were o£Eered for 
sale. 

Except for himself no one was there and oppressed by the cold 
and dinginess of the place he was about to leave at the farther 
end of the tunnel when a woman suddenly darted from a door- 
way. He drew back startled. She approached him and peered 
into his face, coming so close that her face almost touched his 
own. Then she shook her head, mournfully. 

" Is there anything I can do for you? " he said. . 

She did not answer but slowly retreated. 

He saw that she had snow white hair — hair of marvelous 
whiteness, carefully parted, a ruddy skin, not merely ruddy but 
brilliantly red, so smooth it seemed waxen, and large vacant 
staring blue eyes. Moreover she was dressed in an old-fash- 
ioned, black clodi dress to which was tied a freshly laundered 
white apron. Her hat consisted of scraps of black straw sewn 
together and she carried a large bundle wrapped with news- 
papers. 

From the doorway she continued to stare at him. 
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Is there anything I can do for you? " he repeated, going 
to where she was standing. 

She mumbled something unintelligible. 
" Is there anything?" 

At this moment a little fat gentleman wearing a top hat, a 
fur coat and a large gold stickpin entered the arcade. On see^ 
ing Peter he stopped short and gave a low whistle. 

" ril be blest, trying to make love to old Annie!" he 
chuckled. " You don't stand a chance." 

Peter blushed. " What do you mean ? This old lady is in 
distress, I think." 

" In distress! Well, I should think so! Ha-ha " — he went 
into such an explosion of laughter Peter was afraid that any 
moment his high fur collar would dislodge his resplendent top 
hat. "Don't you know who you're talking to? Ha-ha — 
what a joke — what a huge joke! How they'll roar when I 
tell 'em at home! Why you're talking to the only virtuous 
woman in Berlin — in all Berlin, except for the lady on the top 
of the column " — indicating with his fat hand some region to 
the South — ** allowing, of course, for one's wife." 

" I don't know what you mean, sir." 

"You don't! Then you're a stranger." 

" I arrived only last night," answered Peter uncomfortably* 

" That explains it. You're an Englishman? " 

" No, I come from America — from New York." 

"Ah, the land of the unlimited dollar!" — his eyes glis- 
tened — "dollar land! I have a brother-in-law over there — 
in Chicago — Jacob MuUer. Maybe you know him ? " 

" I can't say I do," answered Peter. " America is a large 
place, you know — and New York and Chicago are several 
miles apart." 

" O-oh — is it so? Are you sta3ang long in Berlin? " 
"Really — I don't know yet." 

" Where are you living? " — the dressy little gentleman con- 
tinued with typical Berlin inquisitiveness. 

" At the Hotel Fiirstenhof ." " Next he'll be asking me how 
much I pay/' said Peter to himself. 
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" How much do you pay? " 

"Why — er — eight marks a day." Peter laughed — he 
could not restrain himself. 

** Eight marks ! For a day ! Shameful ! For a night really 1 
and a healthy young man like you doesn't spend his nights in 
his bed — eh ? " He nudged Peter suggestively. 

" I don't understand you," said Peter annoyed. 

" Wait a bit and you will. You don't know Berlin." He 
gave a coarse laugh. " Take my advice, young Mr. American, 
and get a nice, quiet room somewhere. I've got an address." 

He drew a card from his pocket and handed it to Peter. It 
read: Mrs. Bertha Grauman, Goethestrasse, Charlottenburg. 
"Just tell her I sent you and she'll make you comfortable. 
You'll get a fine room for fifty marks a month — right among 
swells. My name is Schultz, Fred Schultz at your service," 
and he clicked his heels together and gave Peter a profound bow. 

" Delighted, Mr. Schultz," answered Peter, not knowing 
what else to reply — " but now tell me about this old lady — 
Annie, as you call her." 

They turned, but the old woman had disappeared. 

" Oh, Annie! She's the only virtuous woman in Berlin, I've 
told you, but she's mad, clean mad. She's been here for thirty, 
some say fifty years — thirty years anyhow, I can swear to that. 
I'm not as young as I look, you know — and I've seen her 
for thirty years here on the Linden or the Friedrichstrasse — 
always with her white apron and bundle. She was a beauty 
once but no one could get her — not one man even — that's 
saying a lot. Thirty years — wandering here rain or shine 
looking for her lover — that's the story. He deserted her or 
just disappeared on the day for her wedding. Poor fool! 
She's still expecting to find him. People have seen inside that 
bundle and it's got her wedding dress, they say, so she'll be all 
ready for him." 

"How sad!" exclaimed Peter. "What beautiful con- 
stancy ! " 

" Cracked, simply cracked. You'll find nothing like that in 
our Berlin women. They're smart ones. They feather their 
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little nests and they're right, I say. Modem life is business. 
Love is business, too . . . don't mistake that Only think what 
she's lost" 

Think what she's gained — the splendid thing she's gained ! 
She'll die happy. It's inspiring — magnificent G)nstancy! 
You can't understand it ? " 

Mr. Schultz shrugged his shoulders. "You American men 
never grow up. You're all sentimental — like the English la- 
dies." He laughed — and then apparently recollecting some- 
thing important, he clicked his heels together again and cried 
" Mahlzeit" 

Peter looked puzzled. "Is it — is it dinner time?" he 
said. 

Mr. Schultz beamed on him with patronizing good nature. 
" That's our way of saying good-by here in Berlin. Blessed 
meal-time. May your digestion be blessed." 

" Good-by," said Peter, and the little gentleman moved on. 

Emerging from the arcade, a narrow street burst upon him, 
teeming with people, omnibuses and trams, so densely packed 
that for a moment it surged against him and pushed him back- 
wards. 

Then it caught him up and carried him northward. 

At first he thought — there must have been a parade, and 
this the aftermath, or possibly the Kaiser had appeared. No — 
they were just walking, these people — these thousands of peo^ 
pie, walking up and down. 

Later he was to learn that this sight was a commonplace one 
and that the Friedrichstrasse never altered its appearance year 
in and year out, day or night. 

He began to study the crowd. It was a motley. There 
were gentlemen with top hats and fur coats, pompous and ele- 
gant, men with bowler hats and cloth coats, less elegant, men 
in caps, some with no coats — not elegant at all, — most of 
them sleek and inclined to be fattish, rather undersized than 
not; and he noticed that when they removed their headgear 
their heads were bald, nearly bald or so closely cropped that 
they gave the impression of baldness. "What delightful de- 
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mocraqr!" he said to himself. A few, however, had short, 
bristling pompadours. 

It impressed him, too, that all, without exception, wore 
moustaches, either the viking sort affected by their master — 
older men chiefly — while the younger men who were simi- 
larly bicornual, he decided, were government officials. 

And women ! Thousands of women ! accompanied, unaccom- 
panied, all sorts — but with certain characteristics in common, — 
heavy bones, large hands, large feet and, whether the high 
official's lady adorned by Vienna or Paris, or the humblest crea- 
ture, an absence of style, startling, complete. Not that effort 
was lacking. Hearts had thrilled, imaginations had fluttered, 
flesh had denied itself, patient fingers had sewn — all that at a 
glance. But something — the something — was wanting. 

A few women were pretty. 

The street had a distinct feeling of sex. 

Sex dominated it — urged it along — gave it cohesion. 
Peter recalled the words of the little fat gentleman. He was 
beginning to understand what he meant. 

Sex in Paris! Ariel on the boulevards! But here on the 
Friedrichstrasse, sex flowed like a dark, thick stream. 

The faces of the men — the flashing look, the sideward, the 
backward glance, the leer, the nudge — the coarse joke and 
loud laughter. The faces of women more circumspect, but 
expressing the same. No nuance. No lightness. Eros in Ber- 
lin! Eros on the Friedrichstrasse! 

What was the reason? Why the difference between Berlin 
and Paris? Finding no answer, he decided to ask Elisabeth 
Lissinger when next he saw her. 

He walked a few blocks further and then suddenly, sick of 
It all, turned into a quiet side street and found his way back 
to the hotel 



CHAPTER IV 



THE glamour of Berlin, if glamour did exist for Peter — 
was short-lived. To be exact, it carried him along for 
three days. Then he began to wonder why he had come to 
Berlin at all. Why had he not obeyed his first impulse — 
Paris! That was his natural home. One needed no friends 
there, for the tender, sparkling city was one's friend, one's be- 
loved. What a fool he had been to hesitate an instant, to allow 
scruples, sentimental scruples above all things, to stand in his 
way! The city of dreams! The city of his dreams — bah! 
As if Nina cared ! He had not thought of her for days. Why 
should he? What an ass he had been — what a prodigious 
ass, indeed ! He had done his duty by her — much more than 
his duty. 

Well — this was the result — Berlin. 

He walked through the Tiergarten and cursed himself, 
cursed his folly, cursed everything, except the long alley of mon- 
strous white statues the Emperor had erected to the honor of his 
line, finding as he did, a certain comfort in this ghastly display 
which he regarded as the solitary blunder exceeding his own. 

Oh, Berlin, haughty, vulgar, middle class city — how he 
loathed it — how he loathed its stolidity, its aggressiveness, its 
self-assurance ! Should he remain ? " Why remain ? What 
were his ties? " 

So he wandered about, dissatisfied, peevish. And ten days 
passed. 

And yet he could come to no decision, or coming to decision, 
decision would wilt without action. 

His mind's eye painted dazzling pictures for him — moun- 
tain tops, covered with snow, deep green valleys, where he 
could imagine himself happy and at rest — conversing with 
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mountaineer or shqiberd, met suddenly at ni^tfall — sudi sim- 
ple encounters to accent the long peace of his days, — Switzer- 
land ! Then Switzerland would fade, or rather another picture 
would superimpose itself, so that a composite, at times utterly 
fantastic, might result, — the Champs Elysces cresting die Alps 
(that recurred several times) ; or he mig^t imagine himself 
sitting in front of Florian's, sipping chocolate — he had never 
visited Venice — watching with jaded eyes the world pass. 

Then money intruded itself, and it annoyed him beyond 
measure that this hated thing should touch him. His illusion 
as to the adequacy of his income to live en prince — melted, 
and with it die significance of being entirely on hb own, became 
uncomfortably vivid. He saw painfully that continued resi- 
dence at the Fuistenhof was impossible, or if he did continue 
to live there, he must depend upon the automat restaurants 
with which Berlin abounds. And being too fastidious, and a 
trifle too honest for such contrasts, he bethought himself sud- 
denly of the advice of Mr. Schultz and determined to act 
upon it. 

Accordingly, the early part of January, he sought out Mrs. 
Grauman in Charlottenburg. 

The house was typical of the neighborhood, which, thou^ 
not pretentious, was a good one, not far from the Kurfurstcn- 
damm. It was a large, ponderous square structure with great 
square bay windows, the usual institutional entrance, supported 
in this case by mammoth disgruntled angels, sloudiing over it 
and blowing trumpets. " Archangels with a vengeance," 
thought Peter, as he rang the bclL 

A surly concierge permitted him to enter and directed him 
— three flights up. 

Mrs. Grauman's apartment was conspicuously indicated by 
a large sign tacked to her door which advised the foot-sore 
and faint-hearted that here, just within, might be had luxury's 
triplets — most extremely elegandy furnished rooms, central 
(steam) heat and electric lights. 

" Come in — please," said a red-eyed maid, snifliing, and 
Peter followed hei 
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The room — the only room vacant in Mrs. Grauman's es- 
tablishment just then, was the drawing room. ** Eighty 
marks," whispered the maid, and he could tell by her expres- 
sion that she had breathed the reason. 

"Eighty marks? Is that not an unusually large sum?" 
asked Peter. 

" Not for a foreign gentleman, sir," — she took him in quickly. 
" Only see what you get. Is it not wonderfully beautiful ? " 
Peter surveyed it. 

It was a dark room — vast, menacing, abysmal. The Atlan- 
tes or the Caryatides of the Linden or the tooting angels down- 
stairs might have felt at home in it — it belonged to their 
period. Electric blue plush over-stuffed chairs, easily eight of 
them, petticoated on arms and backs by yellow satin tidies, 
rather soiled — a walnut table, bulbous and scrolled, picked 
out in black, with a top of green felt, and a gilt easel displaying 
the pastel portrait of a middle-aged gentleman smiling — and 
with very pink cheeks, stood out prominently. 

But there were many more things. . . . Ornaments, for in- 
stance. 

" Is it not wonderfully beautiful? " she repeated. 
" I don't see a bed." 

" There is one, sir, and a very good one." She drew back a 
pair of tapestry portieres, and revealed to him in an alcove, a 
single bed and a wash-stand. 

" There one receives." 

" Here one deceives," she smirked. 

" That's what the last lodger said — a fine Spanish gentle- 
man from Brazil, though he made small use of the bed. He'd 
stay out all night. He was a big, powerful man," she added, 
her eyes expressing an unfavorable comparison. 

" Indeed ! " answered Peter. Then, " Let me think a mo- 
ment. Where is your mistress? " 

" She's dressing, sir." 

Suddenly — " Tell her I'll give sixty marks for the room — 
but no more. Tell her Mr. Schultz sent me." 
The servant curtsied and disappeared. Immediately he felt 
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wottf ioT bit pna^KtiMiej and was ooosidcniig die chancy of 
CKape, when the door opened suddenly and the maid le-cntcrinc^ 
in^mned him her mistress, under the ezceptional dic u m stan ces^ 
consented* 

He moved in that daj. 

2 

Peter was now established in Berlin. 
Two utterly dolorous weeks passed. 

Livii^ at the hotel had given him, despite his londiness, a 
mitigating feeling of transience, and the charm of his room there 
had dispelled to a certain extent his bladxr moods; but here 
among die hideous belongings of Mrs. Grauman, the evil fur- 
nishings seemed to absorb and to accumulate his dq>res5ioa day 
by day. 

The room became a horror to him. 

Often he would close his eyes in an effort to escape but to no 
avaiL The after-images were, if anything, more fearful than 
the direct impressions. 

He slept poorly — and often at nig^t, in the dark, his hands 
and feet would suddenly become monstrously large and un- 
gainly, and he would hastily light the lights in alarm, to look 
at himself. 

Sometimes, he had the sensation that his hands were blue 
plush chairs. 

The middle-aged smiling gentleman with the perpetual bloom 
to his cheeks annoyed him particularly. Finally he asked to 
have him removed. 

At times he thought he was going mad and he wondered then 
whether he might not some day go wandering homeless and 
friendless, like old Annie along the Linden. He pitied himsdf 
profoundly. He martyred himself. He hoped that if insanity 
really overtook him, Nina might find him some spring even- 
ing. . . . 

But above all else, he felt a wild insistent craving for human 
companionship . . . and this craving he focused upon Elisabeth. 
Lissinger. 
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No sign of life had come from her, and though he had sent 
his address to the Lyceum Club and had even called there two 
or three times, there had been no result. What if something 
dreadful had befallen her! What if she were dead! His 
heart stood still. Why not — • why not ! She had departed for 
Russia, and in Russia anything, everything, might happen. And 
on some mission, on some strange secret mission, — for that she 
had gone on some mission he felt convinced. 

A Sunday morning, the middle of February, a flood of sim- 
shine appearing suddenly after a fortnight of fog and rain, 
stirred him with something of the same emotion that the return 
of Elisabeth Lissinger might have effected — and he decided, 
despite the slush which was sure to prevail, to make an excur- 
sion into the country. 

Potsdam ! He dressed quickly. Then he decided not to go. 

But the bright, fresh day tantalized him. The sunlight that 
fell so gently across his face was like a soft hand persuading 
him. In the end he went, arriving there shortly after eleven. 

" How charming! " was his first impression. But his inter- 
est, which was or rather which soon became an associative one, 
speedily lagged. He fell to comparing Potsdam to Versailles 
— fatal comparison. 

By four in the afternoon his nostalgia for Paris was painfully 
acute. Walking through the park of Sans Souci, he had reached 
the great flight of steps which ascend from the fountain to the 
palace, when the last words of Frederick recurred to him: 
** Quand je serai la, je serai sans souci," and the repetition of 
this phrase to himself, which seemed so poignantly fitted to his 
own need just then, brought tears to his eyes. 

" Quand je serai la, je serai sans souci." 

Curious how each repetition increased the loveliness of these 
words! Ah, he would return to Paris. There all trouble 
would cease. 

He walked quickly now. 

The short day was coming to an end. Clouds were begin- 
ning to gather and pale spears of light flashed between. 
" Quand je serai la." . . . 
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"Oh, I beg your pardon! " The person who had collided 
with Peter apparently spoke excellent English. 

" I beg yours. My fault entirely. I wasn't looking." 
Neither one moved on. 

" I imagined I had the park to myself — haven't seen a 
foul in a good half hour." 
(This was Peter speaking.) 

" I too. Turning beastly cold, don't you think? " 
They fell into step with each other and found themselves 
speechless. 

They walked down a path bordered by high boxwoods, then 
Peter said suddenly, Do you mind this — my walking with 
you?" 

" Certainly not — I'm delighted. I've been awfully bored. 
Besides it's a rare treat to talk English — You're English, 
aren't you ? " 

" No, I'm American." 

"Oh!" (disappointment). "Well, please try not to say 
mommer and popper to me. My accent's shaky, so I can't be 
too careful, you know. I met a girl — she was a very pretty 
girl — from Chicago — she pronounced it Chicarrgo — in Lon- 
don last summer, and she said mommerr and popperr, and after 
a bit I found myself saying mommerr and popperr too, so I ran 
away from her. Too bad — she was so awfully pretty." 

Peter laughed. He liked him. He was boyish and jolly. 

" We're pretty bad in America, I agree with you. Of course, 
the middle west is beyond. Do you come out here often? " 

" No — but somewhere every Sunday, rain or shine. It's 
my only day off. I put on my knickers, just as you see me now. 
I love the country. Do you? " 

" Yes, over a week-end, but longer than that it's tiresome, 
I think. Like Lamb, I prefer the sweet security of streets." 

" Sweet security of streets ! I hardly think Lamb knew 
Berlin — certainly not the Friedrichstrasse." 

" It is a hole, isn't it?" 

" A hole — worse than that. It's a nasty cesspool. It drains 
all the filth of Prussia, and there's a lot of it, I tell you." 
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"You're not a Berliner?" 

" The Lord forbid. No, Fm from Vienna. I loathe Ber- 
lin. It's only business that keeps me here. Do you know the 
word protziff? " 

" Protzig — no." 

"Well, that expresses Berlin. No other language has an 
equivalent. Nouveau riche doesn't touch it. Let me see. 
Snouted men and women with silk hats and pearl necklaces, 
if you get what I mean. Even that doesn't give you the feel- 
ing, the coarseness of the trough — the smell of slops — Ugh ! 
Their single word — Mahlzeit — gives them clean away. 
How dark and cold it's getting. We're in for a real storm, I 
think. Listen — that's our train coming, isn't it? Let's run ! " 

They ran and barely made it. 

Five minutes later — " Pardon my not having asked you — 
do you mind sitting here in the smoking compartment? " 
" Not at all." 
"You smoke?" 

Peter took one of the proferred cigarettes and noticed that 
the silver case was marked with an imposing crest. 

" Wondering whether that's mine," laughed his companion, 
catching his glance. " It isn't. Nothing so noble. It's a 
gift from a friend. I'm just plain Fritz von Prahl." 

" Delighted. My name is Middleton — Peter Middleton." 

Von Prahl was somewhat shorter than Peter. The name 
Cupid would have suited him excellently — his roundness, his 
pinkness, his rather fleshy smoothness and softness, his blondness 
— 'had it not been for his eyes which, beneath their twinkle, 
were thoughtful and penetrating. His mouth was good-natured 
and sensual, and was partly concealed by a short straight mous- 
tache. But perhaps — what characterized him most, was his 
air of extreme jauntiness, so evident now as he sat with chest 
thrown out, head cocked to one side, knees crossed, tapping 
his boot with his stick. 

After a moment he said, " What barbarous things your Pull- 
man sleepers must be! To think of men and women being 
thrown together — like a pack of cards — and not a Jack in 
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the pile I Extraordinary country — America! You're all so 
virtuous over there — so mommer and popper told me." 

"Not exactly — and yet, speaking generally, I think we're 
cleaner than Europe," answered Peter. 

"Cleaner I Not a bit of it! You do your washing in 
public, like the English, that's all. I love the English, next 
to my own country — in many things much better. But their 
constant reference to their tub, makes me sick. Don't you see 
it's their virtue they're referring to really — it's a mere con- 
version of terms ? But — they're ashamed to confess it. Now, 
you in America haven't this self-consciousness." 

"You mean—?" 

" I mean that you're most awful snobs, morally speaking. 
Do you remember when Freud visited America not long ago? 
You probably don't. Well, anyhow, after a lecture at one of 
your universities, he'd been talking about the interpretation of 
dreams, saying they had a sexual basis and all that sort of 
thing, one of your ladies rose up from the audience and with 
cheeks burning and voice trembling, cried out, she hadn't any 
doubt, of course, such things might apply to Austria, but as 
for her own dreams, she was certain that all, every one of them, 
was moral. That sent a titter all over the continent. Don't 
you blush for her? " 

In this fashion von Prahl continued to talk until they reached 
Charlottenburg. He amused Peter though often he was unable 
to follow him. Von Prahl informed him that he was a doctor 
of philosophy — that he had taken his degree in philology in 
the University of Leipsic, that he had started out with the 
intention of becoming a scholar, but later deciding that much 
money was more compatible with modem happiness — (he 
wanted to marry some day — rather late, for he was thirty al- 
ready — ) he had come to Berlin to learn banking. And he 
wasn't the least bit sorry. 

At Sevigny Place they descended in a flood of rain. 

Von Prahl seemed hurried. " Good-by — glad to have run 
across you," he said brusquely, shaking Peter's hand. 

(" My life is just a series of good-bys," cried Peter to him- 
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self.) "Good-by," sighed Peter. He had the sensation of 
suddenly becoming physically diminutive and he saw his tiny 
cringing figure retreating though he himself had not yet moved. 

Von Prahl was looking at him curiously. " Ever free for 
dinner? " he said. 

" Free for dinner! Ye gods, always — Fm most damnably 
lonely." 

"Will you meet me to-morrow? No — much better, I'll 
call for you. Unfortunately I'm engaged for this evening. 
How about half -past six ? " 

The time was agreeable to Peter — any time would have 
been — and giving von Prahl his address — they separated. 

In bed that night, Peter reviewed the events of the day and 
everything that von Prahl had said to him. 

" By Gad! " he cried abruptly — " I've clean forgotten Me- 
lanie. And I promised to write to her." That he remem- 
bered was due to an accidental association with the mommerr 
and popperr girl from Chicago. Springing from his bed — not 
inunediately — he was too luxuriously comfortable, he wrote to 
her. 

This was his letter: 

" Dear Melanie: If you ever think of me at all, you are 
probably wondering why I haven't written to you. The rea- 
son is this — I've been so acutely homesick that I've had neither 
spirit nor courage to communicate my depression to anyone, least 
of all to you. I've thought of you very, very often, be sure, 
and the memory of you has been a very sweet oasis to me in 
this desert city. I loathe Berlin. I've been so lonely besides. 
But it looks as if things might brighten. To-day I met a very 
deceit chap from Vienna, who has asked me to dine with him 
to-morrow. I hope you are happy and that your singing is 
progressing. Wouldn't it be jolly if I could manage to visit 
you in the spring time? Would you like it? Do you recall 
our happy days on the boat? My regards to your mother. 
Always faithfully, 

"Peter Middleton." 
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He went over the letter before he sealed it. What would 
Dr. Lissinger think of it flashed across his mind. Well, no 
matter. There was surely no point in making people unhappy. 
He meant most of it — anyhow. And it would be pleasant to 
have a holiday in Munich. . . • 

He was soon asleep. 



CHAPTER V 



I 

NOW followed happier days for Peter. 
His chance friend Von Prahl began to assume an im- 
portant place in his life. They dined the first evening in a 
Bohemian cafe on the Kurfurstemdamm. The next evening 
they dined together again, this time in an aristocratic restaurant 
on the Linden, and so for a week they went from restaurant to 
restaurant. 

Von Prahl was distinctly an earthen vessel, that is to say, 
his physical needs were uppermost and imperative — and yet 
they were simple and easily satisfied. 

This was fortunate for Peter, particularly just now, for in 
his reckless loneliness he would have followed almost any 
leadership. 

After dinner, they would usually continue to sit on for a 
half-hour or so, chatting and reading the newspapers, English, 
French and German, then go for a walk, commonly taking the 
Tiergarten or the less frequented streets. This had been von 
Prahl's routine before meeting Peter, and he did not alter it. 

As time went on, however, von Prahl would excuse himself 
early on Wednesday evenings. Where he went, Peter never 
discovered. 

It is remarkable that this sort of life could satisfy Peter. It 
did. He was quite contented. His evenings with von Prahl 
gave a thin illusion of purpose and continuity to time, which 
was otherwise spent in a wholly disconnected and trivial fashion. 
He would rise late, fritter away the mornings in his room, lunch 
somewhere, take a short walk, quite aimlessly, then perhaps re^d 
a little in the afternoons. On two or three occasions he vis- 
ited the art galleries, but the contemplation of beauty led to such 
fits of depression, he decided his nervous condition must be es« 
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trcmdy poor and scarcely warranted such risk of it. How he 
had suffered ! What he had not passed through ! That was so 
often the way — one did not realize till later. Why, he was 
weak — broken-down really! It would take weeks — months, 
. maybe longer before he could even think of working again. 
But then he would show them — he, Peter Middleton. It 
might take several years yet he would show them. 

Such thoughts gave him great comfort at first. Soon, how- 
ever, their need became slight, then all but vanished. 

Melanie answered his letter immediately. Yet to indicate 
how little it affected him, he scanned the first page and was 
about to put the letter aside, when he chanced to see his own 
name mentioned and so read on. And the dear proud things 
she wrote about him, he re-read, and later in the day read again, 
but what touched upon herself — and Melanie repaid him with 
pages and pages, an overflowing generosity such as love alone 
could prompt — pages that were meant to be kisses and caresses, 
yet were too timid — he hardly noticed. 

" Springtime! How long away! Let us see it together in 
Nuremburg." That line pleased him. It had a naive poetic 
quality, he thought. 

One evening — it was about three weeks later, von Prahl 
suggested that they dine together at the Secession. 

"The Secession! What's that?" asked Peter. 

Von Prahl laughed. 

" My dear Peter," he said, " you're still quite innocent of 
Berlin. It's not a wicked place, so don't be afraid — and it's 
rarely amusing. It's just very modern or it thinks it is — 
that is, the people who go there think they are, or if they don't, 
they go there anyway to pretend they are. Secessionists, neo 
secessionists and neo — neo ad nauseam. Each day brings out 
a fresh crop, you know. Already the name of the place is 
hopelessly old-fashioned. It began with art — the Secession- 
ists' gallery is attached to the restaurant,— began with art se- 
ceding, and has ended as does eversrthing in Berlin, with the re- 
cession of morals." 

" You think morals follow art? " asked Peter. 
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" Yes, and no. It's a vicious circle. The horse leading the 
cart, the cart leading the horse. Though, undoubtedly, at 
the bottom of all these movements is the erotic impulse. One 
doesn't object to that. All real art is erotic, I think. But what 
I object to in these modern people, are the mixed-up sensations 
they give you. Such things are morally bad." 

" What do you consider morals? " smiled Peter. It amused 
him that von Prahl should be talking so condescendingly to him 
on topics like these. 

" Morals! Just frank straight living, that's all. The mod- 
em world is a beastly place, I think, smudging everything with 
virtue. That's why we have secessionists et aL — the only rea- 
son. If we regarded sex honestly, we wouldn't be having these 
distorted and perverted conversions of a most interesting phe- 
nomenon. When I look at some of these cubist things, what 
they repress, makes me shudder. . . . Ugh I We need the sun, 
Peter, and every day we're needing it more." 

"The sun?" 

" Yes, the sun. Unhealthy things can't thrive in the sun, or 
at least they'll be purified. When we're permitted to break 
through our repressions and reach the sun — when society per- 
mits it, and it must some day, then we'll be gods again — but 
not before. And I tell you, Peter, some terrible thing is going 
to happen that will lift this earth's crust." 

Von Prahl's earnestness sobered Peter. 

"You mean, Fritz?" 

" I mean society can't go on in this fashion. You in America 
may possibly — a little while longer — you're still so young — 
but you're reaching us quickly, more quickly than you imagine, 
I think. The world — the whole world is approaching the 
boiling point." 

"And then?" 

"Well, you'll see." 

At this moment they reached the restaurant. 
They took a little table against one of the long glass doors 
that gives out directly onto the courtyard. 

" This must be rather lovely in summer," remarked Peter, 
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" I can imagine tables and crowds out there and music — and 
the fountain — and flowers creeping over that garden wall 
where dead vines are hanging." 

" You're a queer duck, Peter," laughed von Prahl. " Why 
consider the remote possibilities of summer when there's so 
much amusing about — so much. ... Ye Gods! " he cried 
abruptly, clutching Peter's arm — " She's here! " 

" Who's here?" 

" Look over there, no, not there, to the left — the third table. 
See her? Not the one in that queer black velvet, that's — 
Madame, you know her name — the woman from Russia who 
paints your miniature in soul colours — Madame, madame, 
Tsartarelli, that's Madame Tsartarelli. It's the blonde girl 
next to her laughing — I mean the one with the wonderful 
white teeth. See her?" 

" Perfectly — without your excitement. Her mouth is too 
large, her lips everted too passionately." 

" Too large — rot ! Gad — she's the loveliest creature in 
all Berlin. Do you know who she is ? She's Anitra Demling of 

the Theatre. I've seen her so often in the * Sunken Bell/ 

I can repeat every word of it. What a Rautendelein 1 " 

"Thou buzzing golden wight — whence com's thou here?" 

" Thou sipper of sweets — " 

" Half English. Her mother was English." 

" You're in love with her? " 
Just in this silly fashion — not my fault, I assure you. 
She won't even notice me. I go brekekekex and quorax quack, 
quack, like the Nickelmann but apparently she'll have even less 
of me than him. No chance, I'm too fat! " 

" Would she love me ? " asked Peter laughing. 

" Worth trying, surely. But seriously " — and he looked 
quite serious just then, as he studied Peter — " I think there's a 
chance. There's something about you I should think the ladies 
would like. How shall I put it? They must feel the two 
sexes in you. That's it. I've often wondered myself." 

Peter coloured. 

" No offense, old man. I didn't say and I don't mean you're 
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effeminate. We've all got something of the feminine in us 
tucked away somewhere, you, somewhat more than most of us. 
Think df Goethe and Wagner — what superb love affairs they 
had." 

This mollified Peter. Von Prahl had given him a new and 
seductive picture of himself. This was the explanation then. 
This was that something about him over which he had puzzled 
— the memory of that May evening in New York, months ago, 
walking up Fifth Avenue from Hutton*s studio to Delgar's, 
floated back to him — this was that something that attracted 
women to him. 

He glowed. 

" Shall I try to win the lovely Anitra? " he said. "If I do," 
ran on simultaneously in his brain — " If I do, Fritz will think 
even better of me than he does now." 

" Try! Struggle, man. It's worth it." 

The conversation turned, but it came back again and again 
to Anitra Demling — her love affairs, the difficulty one had 
in meeting her, her popularity (she was walled in by men at 
every turn) — and the rumor that just now she was the mis- 
tress of a certain elderly professor of the University, married 
with two grown children. 

" Do you believe that? " asked Peter. " In America " — 

" In America! " broke in von Prahl scornfully. ** But weVc 
spoken about that before. Who doesn't remember the dis- 
graceful Gorky affair? You hurt yourselves terribly. You're 
like tattling children. Can you really wonder why we smile at 
you ? Here we allow a man his decent privacy at least — it has 
nothing to do with his public life. Bah — you can't under- 
stand such things." 

" Yet our life is purer." 

" So you've said. No — I tell you, you make things bad. 
Dare a man confess to having a mistress in America ? No. Yet 
mistresses exist over there. Dare he in France? You know 
the answer yourself. Where is the woman harmed? Where 
is the man harmed? Where is society harmed? Sunlight^ 
Peter. You need the sunlight." 
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" But—" 

" And m tell you the reason. It's this — it's because Amer- 
ica's not a democracy — it's a feminarchy." 
"A feminarchy? " 

" Exactly. Your women rule. And they inject into your 
public life the small emotions and impulses that govern their 
private lives. No largeness, no toleration, a petty self-defense 
mechanism, a sex defense mechanism, that's all it is." 

" But "— 

Von Prahl made an impatient gesture. " This is what holds 
you back — this feminarchy. You're afraid to be natural, to be 
yourselves. In consequence, you have no self-expression, no 
indigenous culture. You borrow your sensations, you're afraid 
to live them. Bed-room plays from abroad, all that sort of 
thing I As if bed-rooms didn't exist at all in America! Bah! 
What is amusing and delightful and innocuous in Paris becomes 
salacious in New York. Typically French, you say. T5rpically 
American rather. The French are a virtuous people." 

"I've lived in Paris" — interrupted Peter. 

" Then you know, of course. Honi soit — nothing truer. 
You search for a stench, you in America. Tell me, would your 
women adopt the dress, the style of their demi-mondaine? 
No. But why ? Because they have made a degraded and loath- 
some class of them. Yet they dress like the demi-mondaine of 
Paris. Strange inconsistency! However, the reason is clear. 
The French, the fine, just, generous French look at things 
squarely. Your vile demi-mondaine, the brutal demi-mondaine 
of London, suddenly becomes picturesque and charming. 
Poems are written about her, operas — romances. She's no 
different from the other poor creatures, mark you. It's the 
attitude that makes her different. Sunlight — sunlight in 
America, Peter. And sunlight on sex — sexual honesty first of 
all. Till then you'll lack culture." 

They sat on for a short time longer. When they rose to go, 
Peter fancied Anitra Demling glanced at him, but he was not 
sure. 

" How beautiful is the Princess Salome to-night," quoted 
von Prahl sighing, as they reached the door. 



CHAPTER VI 



I 

NOW passed two confused weeks for Peter Middleton. 
He regretted frequently the position in which he sud- 
denly found himself. 

Von Prahl gave himself up to his transferred pursuit of 
Anitra Demling with a persistence that surprised and almost 
frightened Peter, who, though he at first playfully attempted 
to sustain his pose of ardent lover, soon fatigued. Von Prahl 
was untiring, however. He found apparently a strong vicarious 
pleasure, made the more intense through his own failure, in the 
mere mention of the young actress, experiencing a complexity 
of sensations quite unknown to Peter: and contemplated the mo- 
ment when the beautiful quarry might fall to his friend — if 
it ever did — with breathless interest. 

He confessed too, with amazing candor, that this moment 
would give him a sweet revenge. 

They dined every evening at the Secession on the chance of 
seeing Anitra Demling. 
They did see her. 

She came there often, three or four times a week, it appeared, 
but she was always surrounded by a group of people. 

Did she see Peter? That was the point. Did she ever 
notice that pale dreamy boy who looked timidly at her across 
the tables? Sometimes he fancied she did — sometimes when 
laughter was loudest, he fancied her eyes wafted him something, 
and then he would feel his legs trembling with a cold quivering 
fire and he would lose her in a sudden mist of his vision. 

Not desire, this — but fear. 

Fate intervened one Sunday. The excursion to the country 
had to be thrown aside, though von Prahl and Peter had waited 
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till die last moment with the hope that the relentless downpour 
of rain that had started overnight, might cease. To the Se- 
cession then, for lunch " — suggested von PrahL 

The restaurant was almost deserted. A mere handful of 
people accentuated the gloominess of the place, already made 
desperate by electric globes burning at mid-day. 

But Anitra Demling was there. 

Lunch over, Peter went to fetch magazines and papers, when 
he discovered her on the other side of the racks. 

He started and blushed. This time, she was alone. He 
stood for a few moments with his back to her trying to regain 
his composure, but his embarrassment increased. He realized 
if the moment for meeting her were ever to come, it had come 
now. "What shall I do? What shall I do?" he repeated 
sillily to himself. Certainly whatever his fancy, she had given 
him no recognition these several weeks, or if she had, that had 
been of so intangible an order as to be wholly unreliable. 

Should he speak to her? Dared he speak to her? And if 
he did, what would he say to her? He wished for wings. He 
wanted earth to swallow him. Translation — obliteration — 
anything but this. 

Yet it was not so much the present he feared as the future 
— what that might demand of him. "These poor ignorant 
arms of mine," he cried to himself, " that have known but two 
women, — a wife and a prostitute." And the words of the 
young Syrian, quoted by von Prahl, " How beautiful is the 
Princess Salome," recurring to him, made him shudder. How 
beautiful . . . daughter of Babylon, daughter of Sodom. . . . 

No, he would not speak to her. He could not speak to her. 
He would say nothing to von Prahl about his accidental encoun- 
ter. If he were found out perchance . . . well . . . gibes and 
ridicule could not last forever. 

He picked out a few papers and squared his shoulders to 
return to his table. 

"Would you mind handing me the Times — pl-ea-se?" 

He shivered but a certain guttural quality to her accent ar* 
rested him, made him feel stronger. 
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(On thinking everything over, later, Peter was certain that 
had her English been beautiful, he would have completely lacked 
courage to face her.) 

" Most certainly." He stood like an awkward boy. 

— "And sit down and talk to me. What a day! Fm so 
bored." 

" So sorry, Fd love to — but my — but my friend is wait- 
ing for me," he muttered. (Daughter of Babylon, daughter 
of Sodom.) 

" You take no pity on me? On my loneliness? You prefer 
him?" 

(Daughter of Babylon — no, just a child — just a child like 
Melanie.) " You, infinitely. Do you wish me to, really? " 
She pushed out a chair for him. 

Then through her everted lips she told him without sub- 
tlety or restraint how she had noticed him, how she had been 
struck with him indeed that very first evening, had watched for 
his coming, thereafter — surely, surely, he had guessed — and 
how his strange pallor pleased her. . . • 

She would expect him the following evening, at ten, at her 
apartment, she said. 

" At ten " — he repeated. 

2 

Mad flaming nights and days that sickened Peter and made 
him loathe her. There might have been beauty. Everything 
might have been beautiful, for she was sensitive to beauty, but 
for the wild terrible thing that obsessed and consumed her. 

That first night, for example, as Rautendelein. How 
lovely, how pure she had looked! — like the elf herself, and 
with what sweet magic did she croon her song and draw the 
fairy rings — and croon again! But the glitter in her eyes 
and the quick hissing breath that followed and her golden hair 
that shivered suddenly like metal snakes. . . . 

Or the afternoon on the Peacock Island when the great army 
of peacocks rattled by with outspread tails,— one white one 
against the foamy green of the lake — she had thrilled to that 
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beauty, as much as himself. But then she had said things that 
made everything horrible. 

Or that early morning among the reeds ... he flamed when 
he thou^t of it. 

During this period, Peter saw little or nothing of von Prahl 
who indulgently effaced himself. ** He is envying me," thought 
Peter. " If he only knew ! " But for the sake of what von Prahl 
might be thinking about him, he made no move to free himself 
from this entanglement against which soul and body revolted. 

On the fifth day, Anitra Demling proposed a holiday to 
Switzerland. She needed the air, she said, and the rest, for 
her work at the theatre which was to begin shortly would be 
arduous. Two weeks! No, then a week — a week of clear 
bracing mountain air! It would do marvels for both of them. 
Peter, she thought, was beginning to look sickly. "Youth, 
youth, we must keep our youth," she cried. " For youth fading, 
passion dies. And nothing else counts." 

So they went to Switzerland — to Montreux. 

She proposed that they put up at the Grand Palace Hotel. 

" But I've no money. Fm terribly poor. It was wrong, 
wrong of me not to tell you before. Perhaps — " 

"But I've heaps — for both of us — coins of all nations," 
she laughed. 

" But that's your money. No, really, really. ... I must re- 
turn to Berlin. I've spoiled your holiday. Forgive me. I'm 
terribly sorry." There were tears in his eyes. 

She coaxed, she argued with him. What was money? 
Money ! Bah ! An accident — its possession, who possessed it, 
she meant — a mere instrument to pleasure. Scruples ! Non- 
sense! His honor? His honor — his word. 

" But, can't you see, can't you see," he cried, " I can't take 
money from you? " 

Then she turned on him fiercely. " I see nothing, nothing, 
except your wish for an excuse." 

So he stayed on and went with her to the Grand Palace Hotel. 

" After all, it's just for a week," he whispered to himself that 
night. " If it were longer, humiliation would kill me." 
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Yet he remained longer. 

The hotel charmed him, their rooms charmed him, the bal- 
conies, the sweep of the lake. Whatever scruples he might 
have had, yielded to luxury, and under its spell his attitude to- 
ward Anitra Demling altered. He no longer criticized her. 
He found nothing to criticize. Decadent! — absurd. She 
lived life thoroughly, that was all. And was she not right? 
Life was so brief, so terribly brief. She knew — ah, she knew 
— she had no illusions. All beauty was macabre. Even God 
must have felt this. For had he not sent the serpent to Eden? 

For a week everything was delightful and gay. 

Then he detected a change in her. She no longer tried to 
please him. Love lost its preludes. She no longer acted. No 
longer was she Rautendelein nor Hannele, nor Nora. She 
became matter of fact — indifferent. And then he began to 
wonder, then to fear, and fear turned to terror, for it seemed 
to him that his life with Nina was being enacted again. 

Still he remained. 

Then beside himself, he tried to arouse her — with caresses, 
with kisses, with passionate words that clung to his throat. 
But she turned her head away. And he saw contempt on her 
lips. 

He felt utterly debased. 

A few mornings later, after breakfast, it was the eleventh 
day, she asked him abruptly: How long is it your wish to 
stay?" 

" To stay? What do you mean? As long as you wish me. 
I Ve promised. Are you tired ? " 

She laughed. He gave her enormous amusement. ''Tired 
to death — with you." 

Then he left her. 

(Daughter of Babylon, daughter of Sodom.) 

3 

" I left Nina with honor at least. I was still a man. Now 
nothing is left." That cry filled his soul all through the night 
on the train to Berlin. He shrank from himself, outcast to the 
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world, outcast to himself — and the deep shame of it all, the 
pity that life had finished so early — for his life was quite 
finished, he thought, was too bitter for tears. He had taken 
money from her. She had paid him — it amounted to that. 
He could never be decent again, never be decent, never could 
lift his eyes again to the sun. He was done for. 
. He reached Berlin early next morning and went immediately 
to his lodgings. 

Everything there looked grotesque and horrible. Apparently 
the room had not been aired during his absence and the heavi- 
ness of it sickened him. He undressed and slipped on his dress- 
ing gown. 

Then a letter on the table caught his eye. He opened it. 
A single line. — " I waited five days for you. E. L." That 
was all. 

He threw himself into a chair and burjring his face in his 
hands, he wept. 



CHAPTER VII 



The weeks following the disgraceful episode in Switzer- 
land continued to torture Peter. 

Von Prahl came to him soon after his return to Berlin, burn- 
ing with curiosity, and Peter had lied to him, had told him 
marvelous tales, so that von Prahl went away from him, admir- 
ing, envying. 

A few days later a telegram summoned von Prahl to Rome 
90 that Peter was spared further deception. 

He was alone now and glad for it. He felt unfit for human 
society — unfit to live — and he prayed for death. 

He emaciated, but he did not die. He grew several years 
older. 

" I waited five days for you." The phrase was a mere state- 
ment of fact. Yet there was nothing Peter did not read into 
it. The brief simplicity of it made it sinister. " She knows 
everything, she loathes me, as I deserve — as I loathe myself. 
She will never wish to see me again. I have lost the most 
precious things of life — her respect and her love." 

He wrote several letters to her. He did not send them. In 
some he plead, in others, he lashed himself mercilessly and asked 
for nothing. This letter he slipped into the post-box but then 
recovered. 

"Dr. Lissinger; I would call you dear, I would call you 
dearest friend, but I've lost the right. And I know you know 
it. I am beyond redemption, and the agony of it is like a brand 
on my soul. You, whom I called the wind, I yearn for now as 
a lost soul in hell must yearn for God. But how you must 
shrink from me I I stand that least well. If there were only 
some way out! But I find none. . . ." 

Then Spring came and several things happened. 
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He discovered by accident in a copy of the Herald, then ten 
days old, that Nina and Bromley had married in Paris. Their 
names struck him as familiar but awoke not the slightest emo- 
tion. People he once knew in a disappeared world — that was 
alL And a letter came from Melanie. "It is Springtime. 
Do not forget. I am waiting for you." The phraseology of 
this line made him tremble on reading it. " I am waiting for 
you." She had waited five days — and Melanie was waiting. 
He put the letter aside. 

The first signs of Spring were intolerable to him. First 
came the hush, the expectancy, faint mists, blue heavens, then 
the sudden ecstasy of birds. The birds he could not escape. 
They were everywhere. They went mad with delight. They 
insisted it was Springtime long before the first green of the 
trees. 

Followed the tremulous symphony. And one pale green 
morning he awoke, and something had happened to him. It 
was hard to explain. He found himself singing. He checked 
the song on his lips. I am unworthy. Life is unspeakably 
sad and Spring is its tragedy." 

" It's resurrection," whispered his soul. 

" For all of God's creatures, but not for me. 

" God remembers you too. He gives a song to your lips." 

"That is a sign?" 

" There never was truer." 

He smiled softly to himself and picking up his cap went out- 
doors. On the pavement he hesitated an instant, then took 
the direction of the Tiergarten. Two women passed him, one 
old, one young, and both were in black. And the young one 
glanced at him and he overheard her say to her companion : 

" Look, mother, at that pale young man, look at his eyes ! 
He must be in love." And the old woman answered : " No, 
It's the Springtime." And as he walked on, he thought — 
" They are one, love and the Springtime. Everything is one." 
And it seemed strange to him, he had never known that before. 

A mist of tender green dappled with sunlight suddenly 
met him. 
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And he cried : " How brave are those sweet leaves that 
know their future — the dry languid heat of summer and the 
inevitable autumn to return each year. . . . They must feel 
God's hand in the sunlight." 

And he walked on and entered the Ticrgarten. 

Mystery of Birth! Miracle of Life! Ceaseless movement 
of clouds uniting, dissolving, re-uniting — even that thin, white 
film to the north becomes a cloud again. Ceaseless movement 
of li^t — ceaseless germination — ceaseless everything; infinite 
patience and endless trust : rhythms ; cadences in trees and grass : 
spears of flame: splashes of fire: shimmers: the smell of the 
earth, deep, rich, damp smells — the smell of roots and 
ferns. • • • 

Many people were in the park — many nursemaids with chil- 
dren — and there was a steady stream of motors and droschkes. 
It was all quite gay. 

He started crossing the road. A droschke pulled up suddenly 
and the driver swore at him. He saw that he had had a narrow 
escape. A heavily veiled woman, its solitary passenger, cried to 
the driver and the droschke rolled on. There seemed something 
strangely familiar about her though she was shrouded. 

Peter reached the other side of the road, turned into a bypath 
and forgot the episode at once. 

Had he followed the droschke he would have discovered that 
it ended its journey in a neat little side street several blocks 
from the Kiirf urstendamm : and he might have wondered how 
it found its way there so easily, for he had had the greatest 
difficulty in finding it himself, and in consequence, had arrived 
there almost an half hour late — at almost half past ten. But 
that had been at night, of course, and his very first time. 

He would have seen the passenger alight and pay the driver 
without lifting the heavy veils, count the change and hastily 
enter the house. And could he have followed her into her 
apartment, he would have observed that she went immediately 
to her bed-room which was darkened and smelt heavily of iodo- 
form and flashing on an electric bulb over her dressing table, 
drew back her veils and stared at herself in the mirror. And 
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he would have seen that her face was dead-white and much 
thinner than he had known it in Switzerland and covered widi 
small red blotches : and that horror was written upon it. And 
dien he would have heard her sob. 

All this probably, would have aroused many painful associa- 
tions in Peter, and evilly as Anitra Demling had treated him, 
he would have felt pity for her : but that he was responsible for 
die small, red blotches on her face and the small, red blotdies 
and serpiginous figures that stained her milk-white body, he 
would never have suspected. 

Nor was he to know that the disease eventually destroyed 
Anitra Dcmling's beauty but that before beauty quite left her, 
she gave herself up to right and to left, resolving that no man 
who came near her should escape. 

. . . And that six years later, she killed herself. 

But not knowing nor suspecting any of these things, either her 
present or future, he walked on and pretty soon he cau^t 
himself singing: 

•* The year's at the spring. 
And the day's at the mom: 
Morning's at seven: 
The hillside's dew-pearled : 
The lark's on the wing: 
The snail's on the thorn: 
God's in his heaven — 
All's rig^it with the world." 

"By Jove! Pippa! Pippa Passes! The year's at the 
spring . . .! Dear little Melanie! She's waiting! " 

He hurried to a telegraph office and sent her this message: 

" Can come — at once if you wish me. Numberg or Mun- 
ich — which ? " 

And that afternoon he received this reply : 

" Numberg to-morrow — will meet you there — so happy." 

Early next moming he took the train. 
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2 

Melanie greeted him at the station. 

His eyes still swimming with miles of apple blossoms saw her 
dart forward across the platform. 
" Oh — oh." 
" Dear Melanie." 
"O — oh." 

" Dear, dear, little Melanie, Fm so glad." 

In response, lids that closed for a moment, a quick catch in 
her breath and her sigh — " At last." 

" It was worth waiting for, this Springtime," he whispered. 

She colored. " Mama is here. Let us go to her." Her 
voice was firmer than her trembling hands. 

They made their way through the crowd and found Mrs. 
Hauser on one of the benches. She rose when she saw him 
and welcomed him with such simple warmth, it went straight 
to his heart. 

After a moment — "Where's Emma? Emma's not here?" 
" This is Baby's holiday." 

He blushed. It was apparent that Mrs. Hauser knew. 
" Baby ! She's a young woman now. She's an inch taller at 
least — don't you think so ? " 

So they chatted till they reached the hotel. 

In the afternoon Peter and Melanie strolled about the city, 
and Peter remembered that afternoon only vaguely as detached 
impressions, which time gradually fused into a sort of dream 
picture by which he recalled Niirnberg — and chiefly the reflec- 
tion of apple and peach blossoms flashed into lazy, dark canals, 
which persisted always as the note of Niirnberg in Springtime: 
and Melanie slipped her hand in his toward evening, and the cool 
of her skin touching him, suddenly seemed to him like a soft 
spring shower which was also fused into this picture, giving 
it an added freshness and brightness. 

The next day, they picnicked together in a valley of fruit 
trees. 
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'* Where b the heaven? she cried gaily. " Everything is 
pink. I don't see even the tiniest blue." 

Your eyes. Let me see. No, not even your eyes are 
blue." 

" And your face. Oh — Peter — ! " Her quick blush out- 
did the deepest pink of the peadi blossoms. She had never 
vent^ired to call him Peter before and now she was frightened. 
" I didn't mean to ... do you mind? " 

" Of course not. You're Melanie to me, aren't you? " 

" I've always thou^t of you as Peter," she confessed, still 
blushing. ** But somehow you're so mudi older and wiser. 
• • . I never would have dared. And now you seem so mudi 
older. You seem years older than on the boat — that struck 
me yesterday." 

"We've both grown older. Five months. A long time, 
Melanie — five months." He felt something grip him and he 
struggled for lightness. 

** Oh, I know. But there are lines, many lines on your face. 
There were never lines on your face before. And when you're 
not laughing, your mouth is sad." 

" Time does things — even five mondis," he replied. " I 
was lonely, I wrote you." 

" That made you sad? " 

" That and other thing?." 

"But now you are happy — happier," she corrected, not 
daring to allow herself so mudi bliss. 

"Can you ask? I'd forgotten happiness — till yesterday 
— no, the day before. Then your telegram came. And yet, 
Melanie, it wasn't so much happiness, as the feeling that some- 
one cared. I'm no longer looking for happiness. One gets 
that way after a while." And then, seeing he was hurting 
her, for her lips were quivering, he cried, " But you give me 
more than anyone else. You care for me, don't you? " 

She clasped her hands nervously. Care for him! All the 
exquisite tumult of her days and nights that had followed him 
with painful wistfulness since their first meeting on the boat 
rose up and denounced his question. Care for him I She loved 
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him. She loved him — more than anyone else in all the 
world. . . . 

" Of course," she answered slowly. 

" Why do you say that so queerly, Melanie? " She seemed 
miles from him. 

At first she did not answer, then she said : " I don't know. 
Maybe because I do ... so much.'* Her eyes gave him a 
timorous challenge, and the look he saw in them between the 
flutter of her lids made his heart sink. 

Melanie, little Melanie was in love with him. 

Von PrahFs, " There's something about you — the two sexes '* 
confronted him suddenly like an accusation. Nina — Anitra 
. . • now Melanie. Was Melanie another? He couldn't bear 
that — never. Far better, she should hate him. 

Melanie," he said, and her eyes swam toward him. " Emma 

— Emma," and he could go no further. 

Then after a pause. " Emma, do you remember her rhymes? 

— she was right about me." 

He looked at her expecting shrinking body and dying eyes, 
instead, " Is that all? I knew." 
"You knew!" 
" I felt it, I mean." 

" But it was my fault, I made, I made her very unhappy — " 
and evoking no response from her he cried : " Don't you un- 
derstand what I mean, Melanie? — I made her very unhappy." 

" She couldn't have loved you." 

" But she did — she tried. Oh, it was all my fault." 

" She couldn't have loved you," she repeated stubbornly. 

Then taking both her hands in his and looking into her eyes, 
he said : " Listen, Melanie — you must listen to me." And he 
told her how his life had so far failed — had added nothing, 
given nothing — but on the contrary had scattered distress — 
and how at length everything had deserted him, even self- 
respect. " It was then I realized what I had lost and that the 
fault was mine. I saw God's purpose," he said, " and that one 
is all, and all is one. And now I'm starting all over again. 
You will help me, won't you? I need your help." 
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And being so young, it seemed strange that Melanie should 
understand — should understand so well what he wanted of 
her and that that should satisfy her. 

" If you need me " — she paused — " if you truly need me. 
..." And her hands which he held seemed stretched out to 
him. 

" I need you," he murmured. " Some day perhaps — " 
" That is all I ask for." 

That night Peter walked through a silent moonlit city, and 
wondered at the infinite tenderness, the beautiful generosity 
of women who love, and in particular, he thought of Elisabeth 
Lissinger and of Melanie. " One for all, and all for one," he 
murmured — " and life — life is beautiful." 

3 

Nor had he cause to change this affirmation during his brief 
week with Melanie. She mothered him. She was essentially 
a mother and all those homely instincts which one would have 
supposed to be so strong in her, seeing how closely she resembled 
her own mother, now flowed over him with sweet protection. 
Of intellectual companionship there was little. She could not 
follow him, but she was blissfully happy. She insisted that he 
drink three glasses of milk a day, fed him with chocolate car- 
ried about with her in a little silk bag, scrutinized him crit- 
ically with an eye for increasing colour and pounds, and found 
a rich reward when he at length responded. 

" Another week, if I only had one more week ! " she sighed. 
" But you will take care of yourself, for my sake, won't you, 
Peter? " 

And he promised he would. She made him deliciously com- 
fortable. 

There was scarcely a stone of Niimberg left undiscovered 
those few days. They did all the usual tourist things, but 
Baedeker did not interest Peter, and least of all the things that 
were starred. There was something snobbish about his atti- 
tude, of course, which he himself recognized, but as he explained 
it, it was much as if you were reading a poem — he didn't care 
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whose — and one were to say to you : " This line is beautiful, 
this line yet more beautiful, and this one for rhapsody. No — it 
was the pattern that was beautiful" — he still insisted upon 
the pattern — and though the Berg might thrill him at certain 
times, in certain sunset glows for example, at other times it 
left him quite cold. And quick now for philosophic analogies, 
he wove a spiritual significance into his pattern, which became 
an aesthetic expression of his all for one and one for all. 

One thing he did love and loved, he thought boundlessly, for 
itself alone, and that was the Niimberg Madonna. Yet he 
saw in that lovely effigy, the shy wistfulness of all tender things 
— even of small flowers. So, in this case again, there was 
more than the mere geometric design. 

Diirer troubled him. It was incomprehensible to him that 
the mere medium — the tools — could change an artist so com- 
pletely, as to make one doubt whether paintings, so German, 
thought Peter, and etchings so exquisitely perfect, could have 
emerged from the same person. The harshness of the incon- 
gruity reduced his pleasure. 

Yet he discovered later, or thought he discovered, the reason, 
which he believed was this — that form is a-sensuous — pure 
spirit — and in his exalted mood all painting became gross. 
Nor was his aversion for colour accidental, but was symbolic 
of a series of defence reactions — against the Switzerland affair, 
the necessity to paint again which was now becoming insistent, 
and his lost friendship with Elisabeth Lissinger. 

One day — it was the day they visited Rottenburg, Melanie 
asked — " What are you seeing in the distance, Peter? " " Pure 
spirit," he answered. And she laughed at him, saying, " What 
a queer idea ! " Later they went into a stationer's shop to- 
gether, and there he discovered a set of Diirer etchings, twenty- 
five of them on postcards, which he bought — and then they 
climbed up into one of the battlement towers, open on all 
sides, so that one got a view of town or valley, and he said — 
" Look out there, Melanie — What do you see? " " Miles of 
fruit trees," she answered. "What else?" "A sweet little 
stream — towers — and hills far away. And you, Peter?" 
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''Life without passion.'' Then he showed her the postcards 
and tried to make her understand what he meant by Life with- 
out passion, the passionless beauty of distances which Durer too 
must have felt And Melanie answered : " I think I see," 
trying to please him. Then — " Peter, you'll catch your death 
of cold up here." So he said nothing more. 

Yet all the way back to Numberg he thought of Elisabedi 
Lissigner's words. To be pure spirit." Life without pas- 
sion," he added. She would know what he meant. 

But what about Melanie? 

4 

Their last day together. 

Melanie suggested that they go to the valley of fruit trees — 
" our valley," she murmured. " I shall always call it our val- 
ley." 

" And I too. For think what has blossomed there." 

" The last day in our valley," she sighed. 

" But not our last day, Melanie. You understand. . . . 
Give me your hand. (" It's my heart, he's taking my heart," 
she cried.) . . . How cold your hand is! ... ("He leaves 
me to-day.'*) . . . Melanie! . . . This week — I can't ex- 
plain, — but something wonderful has happened. . . . Let us be 
honest. You love me. . . . You have something I cannot give 

— not now. How I wish I might! But God forgot me, I 
think. I've never loved, I've never been able to love. I see 
that now. Sentiments, affections, the kind impulses of friends, 

— all that — they've been like music — like music! That's 
just it — the secret, Melanie — Notes, melodies — each time 
they must sound again for me to remember. . . . You under- 
stand, dear Melanie. ... I have the ear but I haven't the 
heart for love." 

" I don't understand," she whispered, " I don't understand." 
Then from out of the mysterious dark, the mysterious menacing 
dark of his words, one fact took form — that he never could 
love her. Never — never I Oh — not that ! " Peter, Peter," 
she sobbed. 
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His hands loosened, curved round her hands and found her 
trembling body. Her head drooped, fell on his shoulder. 
Thus for a few undying minutes — then he murmured through 
the web of her hair, " Some day, perhaps — pray for me, Mc- 
lanie. I want ** — and, looking up she read the rest in his eyes. 
" Yes, you — Melanie." 

" I diall pray," she said with a voice so low it seemed her 
heart — not her lips that moved. " I am praying." 



CHAPTER VTII 



JULY. 
The hyadnths disappeared, leaving reg:rets, then die tulips, 
and it was well that they did, thought Peter, for he had but 
little fondness fo. the lemon-yellow and brig^c red flowers so 
favoured by Berlin. " Yet it is your real note, Berlin," he mut- 
tered, and all your coming garlands of roses cannot soften its 
memory/' 

Though he had lived simply enough before, hb living now 
took on a character of austerity, which produced, if not a wholly 
new group of sensations, at least such a clearance of emotional 
underbrush that he moved, as it were, in a forest of pines. A 
forest of pines ! He ate but the simplest foods and those spar- 
ingly. Often he went supperless, finding in the pangs of 
hunger, a satisfaction — did he but know it — far richer than 
choicest foods could have afforded. And so on. It was the 
same with sleep. 

And he thought — If I go on this way, soon I shall be 
pure spirit. First pure spirit. Thus I shall lose myself. And 
then I can love." 

And he wrote to Melanie, wrote often, telling her how he 
was trying — how he was bound to conquer himself. " I have 
faith, dear Melanie," he said in one of his letters, " that from 
all this, a new soul is arising." Which was the call of a trum- . 
pet to Melanie. 

But he might have written : " You and Elisabeth LIssinger 
are hopelessly mixed in my mind. I cannot separate you. I am 
trying to merge my soul with the soul of Elisabeth Lissinger 
in order to love you. You sec what that means? " 

Then in July, von Prahl returned to Berlin, and their 
broken intimacy was renewed. 
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" Dear Fritz, I missed you." 

" Nice — few do," von Prahl sighed. He looked older to 
Peter. 
" Anything wrong? " 

" Just myself, I suppose. You know my luck — Anitra 
Demling. But this is quite different. I asked her to marry 
me." Then he told Peter he had gone to Rome, of course, 
and seeing a chance to visit Bucharest had seized it. " She lives 
there. I wanted to awfully — " He had known her for years, 
since their childhood — always had loved her. Her father was 
professor of economies in the University — once had taught in 
Vienna — enormously learned. Her mind was remarkable too. 
But her soul! Queer she didn't love him at all — he loved 
her so much. 

Peter tried to comfort him. " Are you sure she can love? " 

" She does — and she's known him only a month." 

Peter shrank. "I — alone," he thought. " You came 
straight home — to Berlin, I mean ? " 

" No — I wanted a holiday — I went to Venice. Out of 
season, that's why I chose it." 

"Venice!" 

"And I say, Peter, that reminds me. I met two of your 
countrymen there quite by accident. I was having coffee at 
Florian's. They were sitting next to me. You know the lit- 
tle table arrangement. There was music that evening and it 
suddenly stopped and I heard him swear — actually swear at 
her — your virtuous American. The poor lady turned quite 
white and she seemed terribly upset — She was extraordinar- 
ily beautiful. Later she dropped her gold mesh bag. I recov- 
ered it. That's how I met them. He invited me over to sit 
with them." 

"Why all this, — what interest," laughed Peter. 

" What interest! They know you, or I'd sworn they do." 

" Know me?" 

" I discovered they came from New York, so I told them 
about you, asked whether they knew you, and I tell you, Peter, 
the queerest look came over their faces." 
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" Their name — what was their name? " 

" He called her Nina — that's all I know." 

Peter smothered a cry. " She seemed — unhappy? " 

" Not a bit of it — mad about him — adores his masterful- 
ness apparently There are women like that. Don't you know 
her?" 

"Yes"— he was sure — he tried to say "yes"— "No"— 
then, too late. " No " — he repeated. " I do not know her." 

"Strange! I'd have sworn." . . , Then the conversation 
drifted. 

This lie disturbed Peter more than a little the next few days, 
causing him to reflect upon the nature of an asceticism which 
at a critical moment, could play him so false, and he wondered 
whether, after all, he had not duped himself. Then came the 
comforting thought — " It was for her sake I lied — to protect 
her. Surely no self gain. I told Melanie. But von Prahl! 
— Anitra Demling!" — instinct had rescued him. It annoyed 
him particularly that fate should have chosen von Prahl, of all 
people, thought Peter, to bring him tidings of Nina — a want 
of nice feeling on the part of that goddess, he could not quite 
forgive. It brought the Bromleys so crudely face to face with 
him, he considered, and while he believed he liked to think of 
Nina as happy, to be so assured made a difference. Yet if she 
found happiness in curses. . . . After all should he be surprised ? 

He never referred to this matter again — nor did von Prahl. 



CHAPTER IX 



SUMMER passed. 
Autumn — a red world. 
Peter still lingered in Berlin. 

Despite his high resolves, one sees him little changed. And 
yet he had the impression, quite definite to him, of progress 
toward that goal so eloquently pictured to Melanie. If he may 

imagined, perhaps, as indulging in that pastime so realistic 
to the infantile imagination — a trip to China, the Himalayas, 
or wherenot-land, whereby the passenger seated in a little sta- 
tionary car, gains through the unwinding of innumerable yards 
of canvas, the illusion of translation or, what is more import- 
ant, of getting there — some conception of what was happening 
to him might be found, except of course, that Peter's sweep was 
upward, not lateral, and his goal, the stars. 

The months following his farewell to Melanie in the valley 
were of this nature. " Another month, another week, I shall 
be pure spirit," he would say to himself. " Or who knows " 

such was his faith — " even to-morrow." His asceticism suf- 
fered, of course, through the return of von Prahl, but not to 
such an extent he could not practice it when alone. Indeed, 
the frank earthliness of his friend had the effect of strengthen- 
ing, perhaps even of sustaining this rarefaction of spirit which 
otherwise through its increasing sublimation might have van- 
ished into air. 

One evening — it was early December, the two friends went 
to the theatre — an unusual diversion for both of them, and on 
their homeward walk von Prahl remarked, "A good play, 
Peter; how well the author discloses the weakness, the spiritual 
fraud of the husband." 

"Why spiritual fraud?" asked Peter. "Quite frankly I 
felt the utmost sympathy for him. He withdrew from life after 
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a great disappointment. He tried to refashion his soul. He 
failed — but what a magnificent failure ! " 

" Rot ! — if he'd been half a man, he would have stuck to life, 
mark you. There lay his tragedy, in his — what shall I call 
it? — his spiritual inversion. The other thing would have cost 
him effort. But this — bah ! He simply coddled himself. He 
bores me. Why didn't he go on painting? " 

Peter was silent. He had followed the play not with mere 
interest but with profound feeling, seeing in it a representation 
of much of his own life. The criticism of von Prahl shook him 
rudely. 

After a moment, " Spiritual growth is an inner process — I 
must believe that." He spoke with such earnest conviction, 
von Prahl looked at him with surprise. 

" Inner process ! It's a reaction, a series of reactions — the 
fair product of obstacles overcome — resistances of all sorts — 
all that means effort. Must your butterfly not first burst its 
cocoon to get to the sunlight? The souFs no different, dear 
Peter." 

These words disturbed Peter more than a little. At first 
there was resentment that took on almost a personal character 
against von Prahl. Who after all was he? What did he 
know of the soul? But as a grain of dust is innocuous to the 
grosser parts of the body but leads to a prodigious irritation if it 
reach the eye, so Peter's sensitive spot was touched, and despite 
his efforts to assuage it, the smart persisted. Von Prahls words 
could mean, meant but one thing — work, salvation through 
work — and as time passed that horrid thing growing larger, 
filled his vision completely. 

However, he did not return to work. And December came. 

The day before Christmas he tried again. "You think — 
you think one should work before one is ripe for it? " 

" I am convinced," answered von Prahl. " How else ripen ? 
See here, Peter, there's something behind all this. Out with 
it." 

" No — really — you're mistaken — nothing at all. It's hy- 
pothetical merely." 
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" Come, I'm sure" 

" No, nothing — why should there be?" 

They were walking now and they walked on silently for 
almost a square. 

" Can*t I — won't you let me try to help you, old man?" 
Peter felt von Prahl's hand on his shoulder. 

"I — no — I wish you could — but you can't. No one 
can." He tried to laugh. " What if you smashed the cocoon 
and found only a grub? Poor grub! Fm all right." 

They turned into the Leipsigerstrasse. 

" It's a mistake, Peter — your attitude, I mean. None of us 
is so strong." 

" So strong! Oh, I'm weak — damnably weak — that's the 
reason. But I've been trying — " 

" To spin the cocoon tighter. And inside the little grub, as 
you call yourself, dreams in the darkness — dreams wonderful 
dreams, that one shaft of sunlight would shatter. But in the 
darkness, everything seems so real to our little grub and he 
dreams on. And those budding wings that were destined for 
work shrivel up — atrophy. And as his wings shrivel, the lit- 
tle body will shrivel, and some day someone will open the cocoon 
and say - — * Why, there's nothing but dust ! ' " 

" But the grub will be dead. Happy grub! " 

" Dead ! — all but his soul, Peter. Things aren't so simple. 
We pay. That's the misfortune. Move your wings, dear lad." 

When time came to say good-night von Prahl grasped Peter's 
hand warmly. 

" You will — won't you ? " 

" I can't promise. I must think. You are kind to me any- 
how." 

And as Peter ascended the three flights of steps that led to 
Mrs. Grauman's apartment he thought — " If Elisabeth Lis- 
singer were here, she could set me straight." And he drew 
a deep sigh. 



CHAPTER X 



I 

CHRISTMAS EVE. 
" Merry Christmas." He heard people call " Merry 
Christmas " as they met on the streets, and even those who did 
not know each other sometimes called " Merry Christmas." 
So that Merry Christmas seemed to be the one cry of the city. 
The red-cheeked butcher's boy carrying a duck hurried past him 
and called to another red-cheeked butcher's boy, and then to a 
red-cheeked baker's boy and then to a fine silk-topped gentle- 
man, " Merry Christmas." " Merry Christmas," rang bacL 
Everyone was going somewhere or expected to go somewhere. 
All those distant black spots moving hither and thither on the 
snow, were people, identities, — fathers, mothers, lovers and 
children, going somewhere. Purpose was moving them. 

How long the evening would be — how endlessly long spend- 
ing it alone! He looked at his watch and found it was just 
seven o'clock. And yet he did not know whether to be sorry 
or glad that von Prahl was not with him, but had accepted 
some invitation or other (von Prahl had been obscure) sorry 
or glad. Seven o'clock! — an evening, a whole night before 
him! Well, he must eat somewhere. 

He turned into a side street off the Linden. Gay little 
shops, — confectioners' shops, bakeries, fruiterers' shops, all sorts 
of intimate little shops were in that side street it seemed — 
brightly lit, festive, cosy, warm — looking as eager as little chil- 
dren, and as fresh and as clean. And Christmas trees were 
in front of their doors, and pine branches in their windows, and 
all the delightful fripperies of the season decorated them, — 
bells, tinsels, ribbons, confetti, star dust — and their very best 
wares. And the street smelt of chocolate, syrups and warm gin- 
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ger bread. And coloured lights fell on the pavements. All 
this made his heart sick. 

He entered a conditorei and seated himself at one of the little, 
roimd) marble-topped tables. He looked about. The other lit- 
tle tables were quite deserted. People trickled in, made pur- 
chases, hurried away, but not without calling " Merry Christ- 
mas," to the rosy shop girls who were so busy they were con- 
stantly laughing. All these people seemed to possess some 
sweet mysterious secret in common. Only he was excluded. 

No one paid the slightest attention to him, so after waiting 
ten minutes or so he called to one of the counter girls — " Won't 
you take my order, please? " She called back laughing — " In 
a minute, Fve only two hands," — and apparently forgot him. 

After a bit, however, she came over to him. She was firm, 
buxom and pretty. 

" Your order, please." 

" A cup of chocolate and almond cakes." 

" You go to a big dinner later? " 

" No — but this is enough." 

She returned after a few moments with the chocolate and 
almond cakes. 

" There, good appetite, sir," she said laughing. 

" You seem so happy. Do you always laugh ? " 

" Work makes one happy," she replied, — laughing again. 

" You think ? " — but she was already gone — 

"Work makes one happy." She put it that way. That 
was her secret of happiness. Von Prahl spoke of the soul — 

He slowly sipped the hot chocolate. 

— " The fair product of obstacles overcome." She ap- 
proached it more simply — as simply as laughter. 

"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!" she called. 

He thought : " How delightful to sell cakes in a baker's 
shop! To clink coins in the teller! To smell chocolate and 
syrups and hot ginger bread ! " 

No wonder she was happy! Had he been born a baker's 
boy — ! 

He continued to sip the hot chocolate and ate the almond 
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cakes and when he finished, he put on his overcoat and went to 
the counter. 

" One mark fifty," she said. 

" It was very good," he answered, and started to gp. As he 
reached the door he heard her call. " YouVe forgotten some- 
thing, haven't you ? " 

"I_no — what?" 

" Merry Christmas," she laughed. 

He blushed. "Do you — do you care for mine?" 

" But most naturally." 

" Merry Christmas," he said, and turning up his coat collar, 
went out. 

Ten minutes past eight! The evening scarcely begun! 

He started to walk. A light snow was falling now and the 
streets which but an hour ago were full of movement and life 
were all but deserted. Certain of the shops had already closed. 
Many lights were out. 

From the Tiergarten came the faint tinkle of sleigh bells. 

He moved in that direction, passed through the Brandenburg 
Gate, and entered the Park. He walked down the main avenue 
and he thought — " What a jolly strapping girl — that confec- 
tioner's girl — accepts life so easily! What an ass I made of 
myself ! " And he blushed again at the picture of himself as 
he left the shop. 

He walked on. The soft snow clung to his face. It felt 
pleasant there. It clung to the bare trees. He wondered 
whether the trees loved the snow. She found happiness in 
work. "Work makes one happy," she said. It was as if 
the trees were to say — " green leaves make us happy." 

Why couldn't he think? He wanted to think seriously to- 
night. His thoughts were coming like the flakes of snow — 
each one alone. He must think together. The arc lights were 
disturbing, and the snow falling in front of them looked brown 
— like brown moths — like brown butterflies — Cocoons! 
The grub must burst the cocoon. — The soul is no different. . . . 
The soul must burst — 

He turned into a narrow by-path, which was darker than 
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the avenue and then became quite dark. Far o£E through the 
trees was a white sheet of h'ght — Were they right, von 
Prahl and this confectioner's girl? If they were, he had failed. 

The path was a winding path. Would it wind indefinitely? 
He would follow it anyhow. The darkness was agreeable. 
Had he failed? . . . 

The avenue stretched out before him again — 

Was this the answer? 

The snow kept fluttering like languid brown butterflies in 
front of the arc lights . . . fluttering ... 

He crossed to the opposite side of the road and broke into a 
run. Hot moisture gathered under his hat-band. He removed 
his hat and continued to run. And now he ran on, not caring 
where the road led him. His breath moaned in and out. 

It creaked rather, like shoe leather. 

The snow made the same sound under his feet. 

He came to a large square which looked unfamiliar to him, 
and which had the mystery which great spaces have at night 
in the snow — great deserted squares in particular as this one 
was, and at first he thought he had reached some part of Berlin 
hitherto unknown to him, or even some strange city, for the 
abrupt sight of it after the close dark and the breathless run 
through the wood might give that illusion. 

There were many arc lights — and all the butterflies of the 
world, one would have said, were fluttering there — cruel and 
implacable. 

He walked aimlessly, and after a bit he encountered an old 
woman — for though he could not see her face, he judged from 
the way she held her back, she must be very old, — sweeping 
snow. 

" Where am I — old mother? What place is this? " he said. 

" It is the King's Square," she answered in a thin voice with- 
out looking up. 

" It is bitter cold here, to-night," he said. 

" It is always bitter cold in the King's Square. It grows 
colder each year," she said back. 

" What do you do out on a nigjit like this? " 
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" I sweep the snow from the feet of von Moltkc." 

And looking more intently, Peter saw that was actually what 
she was doing. The great, ugly, white statue which is said to be 
eighteen feet high, was somewhere behind her, but the snow fell 
so thickly, he was unable to distinguish anything but the feet 
and these she was sweeping. 

" Is it not a strange occupation, old mother?" asked Peter 
— " and an unhealthy one for one as agpd as you?" 

"Who shall question?" 

"To sweep the snow off a statue's feet I Surely I" — 
"Who shall question? They will move again." 
(And Peter thought — " This poor old creature is mad.") 
"A statue's feet!" 

" I know. He has told me so. — Often in the night he sayi 
— * Martha, I shall move again. — Sweep well, Martha.' Lis» 
ten, do you not hear him? He says, ' Martha — I shall mov< 
again.' " 

" I hear the snow falling." 

"You have a good pair of ears to hear the snow falling. 
Listen again." 

" Only the snow falling." 

The old woman laughed — " Be patient," she said. " Some 
day you will hear — Too late." 
"Too late!" 
"Too late," she cackled. 

"You do this always, old mother?" said Peter, who was 
beginning to be a little frightened by this strange adventure 
and who hoped now to lead the conversation into more ordinary 
channels. " Always ? " 

"Always — at night — when the snow falls. But in the 
day-time I'm charwoman yonder. One must work to live. 
Yonder in the Reichstag House. I am old. No one notices an 
old woman. No one notices the old at all. I scour the floors. 
You could eat off my floors they are so beautiful and dean. 
But the floors repay you." 

" Repay you?" 

" Yes. Anything repays you diat takes your life. I am Teiy 
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old. No one is so old in Berlin. My soul is rubbed all over 
those floors, — thin, very thin, but it gives the polish." 

" That is a strange idea," said Peter. ** How does that re- 
pay you — rubbing your soul into floors? " 

" They talk to me. The floors talk to me. No one looks 
at me, I am so old, and I put my ears to the floors and I hear 
them talking. They repay me by talking. I hear terrible 
things." 

" What terrible things? " asked Peter. 

" The most terrible things — the secrets of Prussia. There 
is nothing more terrible. Tongues lie, the eyes lie — but no 
one has ever thought of the feet. The feet do npt lie. They 
tell everything. Nothing is so candid as the sound of the feet. 
One should be careful when they walk on polished floors. But 
nobody pays any attention to the sound of the feet. The feet 
tell. Sometimes in the Reichstag halls, I must close my ears." 

" Why do you stay on and scour such floors? " asked Peter. 

" One must work to live. Besides Fm the Royal Char- 
woman. That's a very great honour." 

The old woman laughed a shrill high laugh and Peter 
thought — " She is quite mad, I have stayed too long." 

" Good night, old mother," he said. 

" Come help me sweep," she cried back. 

" It's a useless thing," he said. " Besides it's too late." 

He shook slightly as he walked on through the snow which 
was now well over his boot tops. 

'* It is you who are useless. You are a good-for-nothing," 
the old woman shrieked after him — and his blood stood still: 
but his legs, lashed by her cry, drove him forward. How he 
moved, how he reached there he did not know — it may have 
been after minutes or hours — it seemed hours, nor yet hours, 
a period not definable by time for time disappeared — a twilight 
interval with no place in time — but at length he discovered 
himself in a dark, narrow street or rather an BhtywBy it was, 
with mean, tumble-down shanties on either side, and one flick- 
ering gas jet. 

And he thought: ** Here God keeps the damned, for there 
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can be nothing but sufiFering and wretchedness in a place like 
this, and that flickering light shows the entrance to Hell, or if it 
is not Hell, it must be a place without hope, and I am bound 
there!" 

He approached the light and when he came near enough he 
saw it was over a cellar, while beneath the light was a sign that 
read the " White Hen," with a picture of a white hen setting, 
crudely painted and faded. 

There was a savoury smell of hot garlic soup. 

Peter descended the snow-covered steps and knocked at the 
door. No answer. He knocked again, but there was still no 
answer, so he pushed gently against the door, which yielded 
easily, and he found himself in a low, dim room. 

Three pine tables were against one wall with benches beside 
them and everywhere was filth and squalor. 

And two women were there. 

One woman sat in a comer. She was monstrously fat. She 
looked like a gigantic toad-stool except for her head. That 
resembled a tortoise — the shape of it, the way it protruded 
from a pouchy neck which was no neck at all, but rather a 
hood of fat that crept up to her mouth, while her eyes, heavy- 
laden with sagging lids, were vacuous and dull. This woman 
was dressed in scarlet and gorgeously, and her hands were folded. 

The other woman, who was slender and dressed in black, was 
bending over a large copper kettle which she was polishing, and 
she did not look up when he entered — nor now. 

He seated himself on one of the benches. 

" It is bitter cold," he said — for the silence of the room 
was uncanny — like the silence of caged rabbits at night, that 
are silent with terror. 

Silence deepened — grew more tense after the sound of his 
voice — grew menacing — and he repeated — ^" it is cold, bitter 
cold." 

The woman in black stopped burnishing her kettle, rose wear- 
ily and approached him. 

What do you wish ? " she said» in a tone so low and mourn- 
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f ul, it had the vibration, not of sorrow, for sorrow is still human, 
but of things beyond. 

" I am cold and hungry," he answered, ** but I wish for 
peace." 

" Peace ! " she whispered — and her hand floated like a wan 
light to her lips — " there is no peace — or if peace exists, I have 
not found it." 

" Nor hope?" 

" Nor hope." 

And he thought — " Here is someone who has suffered so bit- 
terly, that not even despair is left to her. It is desolation — 
desolation complete — so complete, nothing can bloom again " 
— and looking up into her eyes, he saw the arid wastes of the 
end of the world. 

" Why do you say this? " 

" I say what I know." Then she drew up a little stool to 
the bench and sat down. " What I know — What I've lived 
~ " and she put her lips to his ear and whispered. 

" Merciful Heaven! " cried Peter. " Not that! " 

" That," she repeated, " but I work to forget." 

The woman in red stirred and blinked at them. She was 
watching — watching. 

"Not that!" 

The wind screamed. The door rattled. Something entered 
the room. . . . 

The light went out — 

And in the darkness that followed, there was a heavy pufEng 
that came nearer and nearer, as of some great weight slowly 
moving — a crash — a shriek, a final triumphant shriek of life 
departing. . . . Silence. • • • 

Then Peter fled. 

Fled, and panic pursued him — through narrow, dark streets, 
across squares, bridges — on — on — frozen water — snow — 
on — on — houses — lights — rows of lights — a droschke. 
He must make that droschke that moved like a black worm 
through the snow. On — on — it kept endlessly ahead of him. 
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Stop! — Stop! ... It kept moving. ... A negress was dos- 
ing a plateglass door . . . behind her were white marble busts 
of the Caesan . . . she grinned as she closed it, showing her 
toeth. • . . Stop! It stopped. "To the Goethestrasse/' he 
psnted. He closed his eyes. 

What had happened — what ! In the awful darkness ! Had 
the red woman murdered the woman in black? She had been 
watching. Or was it the other way? That terrible puffing! 
Or had the Thing done it! Or had he dreamed? Perhaps 
he had dreamed. The horror — the horror of it! . . . He 
hoped, he prayed she was dead — the woman in blacL 

2 

An half hour later, Peter reached his lodgings in the Goethe- 
strasse, but before this — it was at Sevigny Place — Christmas 
bells began to ring here and there, so that when he entered his 
room, every bell in the city had joined the first sweet sentinels. 
" Peace on earth," they cried. " Peace on earth. Peace — 
Peace on earth." 

" Peace on earth," he muttered. " There is no peace." 

" Peace, peace," sang the air. 

He turned on the light and was just about to remove his 
overcoat when his eyes fell on a box on the table. He opened 
it. Inside was a smaller box wrapped with gilt paper and 
bound by bows of gay ribbons and sprigs of pine. And inside 
this was a frosted cake, decorated with little pink sugar roses, 
(he had once been warned against eating them — how vivid 
that memory), and a silly little cup id and a lover's knot; also 
a knitted muffler and a picture which was Diirer's ' Knight, 
Death an the Devil ' : and a note. 

It read: "To dearest, most dearest Peter — Melanie." 
And after his name, between Peter and Melanie, something 
had been drawn and then crossed out, but it still looked curi- 
ously like a lover's knot, like the knot on the cake. And one 
word begun was left unfinished — " Lo." It was probably 
love she had wanted to say. This from Melanie! And he 
had forgotten — completely forgotten these last few days that 
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Melanie was waiting, waiting, as she had waited for spring, 
but with something deeper, something securer — that even now 
her little face might be pressed to the window in Munich, 
watching the snow falling — and waiting for some sign from 
him, that he too remembered — and hearing the Christmas 
chimes with a pang — and turning away. And the warm, dear 
touch of her fingers on all that wool, the knitting of it, the 
thrill that had gone into it as she worked and worked. This 
stitch for love, this stitch for greater love — this stitch for 
greatest love, my love for Peter, and each knot she tied, a 
lover's knot. This for love — this muffler for love. And the 
picture to say what she was unable to say . . . but what she 
felt — my Knight, dear Peter, despite Death and Devil. You 
see how I trust you. 

All this and more — things he could not fathom, nor guess, 
nor dream of, but which he sensed dimly as Melanie's — the 
soft vague ripples, the tremulous ripples — and looking, the gay 
little ribbons fluttered and kissed his eyes. 

He sighed and turned his head away, and suddenly abashed 
before all this offering, hid his face in his hands, and wept. 

Minutes passed — timeless minutes, and the bells ceased ring- 
ing, and there followed a stillness such as gardens know when 
they are swept by the dawn. . . . 

He rose and went to his desk and he thought — " If I post 
it to-night it will reach Melanie to-morrow — poor return, yet 
something," and he decided to write to her. He wrote — 
" Dear Dr. Lissinger," and stopped abruptly. " Dr. Lissinger 
— I meant Melani^." That was his brain — " Melanie." 
His heart went on — " dear Dr. Lissinger." And the night, 
not the night alone, but the year and the years — the result of 
them, the pattern of them, to use this phrase so loved by Peter, 
entered his pen and he wrote, not knowing what he was writ- 
ing — but writing, writing rapidly with brain suspended, the 
glow in his heart, the revelation that was coming — was com- 
ing — had come to him — oh dear heaven, had come to him 
like mercy, like light : " Three women this night — one 
worked for her happiness, one to live and one to forget — but 
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none hold the secret. The secret! — for the happiness of 
others. For the happiness of others! That is its meaning, its 
only end. . . . Had I known before! The wasted years — 
my utterly wasted trivial years — oh, I see. My soul emerges. 
By God's grace I go on ... on . nearer to you ... to- 
ward the North. . . 

His pen stopped suddenly ..." toward the North 1 " " To- 
ward the North," he murmured, confused, and in that instant 
of repetition his brain came back — connected. He hastily 
sealed the letter, and seizing his hat descended the three flints 
of steps to the street. 

No snow falling now, but clear air, a clear green sky, a white 
moon sailing — and one star to the North. 

He posted his letter, and looking wistfully at the heaven — 
went inside. 



CHAPTER XI 



I 

IT was about a week later that Peter Middleton changed 
his abode from Berlin to Copenhagen, reaching the Danish 
city while the New Year was still so fresh, that he may be said 
to have started his life there at the very beginning of the year. 

How he came to choose Copenhagen was then still obscure 
to him. He remembered awakening Christmas morning in 
Mrs. Graimian's pension, with one phrase running through his 
mind — " toward the North," but the origin of it, the cause of 
its curious emphasis, for it kept recurring the whole of Christ- 
mas day — indeed the whole of the week, and for many weeks, 
remained quite dark. 

The strange events of the night before had vanished com- 
pletely from his consciousness. Not only this, but he had no 
recollection of his letter to Elisabeth Lissinger, nor of having 
written to her, though he remembered that he had posted some- 
thing, probably a note of thanks to Melanie, since she had sent 
him all these charming gifts — dear Melanie, — before going 
to bed. 

But that was all. An amnesia concealed the rest. Nor is 
it strange that the curious and crowded experiences of that 
Christmas evening, so dream-like, both in quality and dense 
packing, as dreams are packed with snatches and fragments, 
{ind so full of a certain fantastic terror and hurried violence, 
mth bloodshed even, should either go the way of dreams, or 
become repressed. 

That amnesia occurred was due probably to the intensely 
^rsonal content of three adventures, bearing as they did upon 
a matter of immense importance to Peter — the question of 
his soul's salvation. And he must have felt this, and resisted 
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a solution which though varied in its aims — to be happy — 
to live — to forget — (were they essentially different, these 
aims?) reverted in all three instances to von Prahl's injunction 

— Work. Though he finally came to this, changing however, 
the aim of work — for the happiness of others, as he put it, 
apparently he was unwilling to admit this to himself, and 
therefore to remember by what path he had arrived there. So 
while having burst the cocoon, the dim and disagreeable mechan- 
ism of its accomplishment — the birth process — lay hidden, and 
Peter, as has been mentioned, awoke on Christmas morning 
with this single phrase — " toward the North " — the flaming 
symbol of his new resolve. 

It is interesting too that he made no effort to rationalize 
the bone and sinew of this phrase, but accepted it and all that 
followed, unquestioningly. " Toward the North — I am to go 
to the North to work." It was almost as if he had said — 
" I am going to walk " or the this and that of a neatly ordered 
life. Almost. For the way he put it — quite unconsciously 

— indicated a difference which von Prahl perceived, though, 
to be sure, he failed to grasp its true significance — the "am 
to go." And questioned further, Peter said, " something tells 
me. 

He marveled later that he left his friend with so little feel- 
ing. He scarcely heard von Prahl, who accompanied him to 
the station to say good-by, and who had left his bureau early 
for this particular purpose, displaying not alone through this 
but in his eager concern for Peter's comfort, the purchasing 
of the railroad ticket, the checking of his luggage, the anticipa- 
tion of upsetting trifles, a solicitude bearing witness to emotion 
both genuine and deep, that found its verbal outlet in the often 
repeated — " and do take care of yourself, dear lad " and his 
" write to me." 

Afterwards — on the boat that night, crossing the North 
Sea, he recalled how white von Prahl's face had been as he 
had said good-by, (he hardly would have believed von Prahl 
liked him so much), and his last words, ** God bless you, old 
man. We may never meet again." All that had seemed 
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rather over-drawn, spectacular even at the tune, an enormous 
outlay for so short a journey. But on the boat, Germany 
somewhere behind, cold, troubled water and a black sky af- 
forded a solemn background as it were, and he wondered 
whether something more than the moment's emotional over- 
indulgence were not responsible for von Prahl's farewell. 
Wondered merely — for ahead lay Denmark. And he strained 
to pierce the darkness behind which lay strange shining cities, 
castles on cliff and sea, and the grave of Hamlet. 

Towards the North ! He fancied the very air had changed. 
And one may picture Peter on that lurching, wind-blown boat 
with seagulls following, dreaming in a mist of spray, his ardent 
future. 



CHAPTER XII 



A FORTNIGHT later, Peter Middleton might have been 
found occupying two rooms in an ancient house on the 
Ostergade. His lodgings were simple, even bare, yet it is 
doubtful whether he noticed his surroundings at all, this Peter 
Middleton to whom but a short time ago, things meant so 
much. Salt winds blew in through the windows, that were 
open day and night; and from these windows, he looked out 
onto a quay where boats lay moored and gulls rested, and in 
the distance rose the spire of the Exchange, twined with 
dragons. This was Peter's home and this his outlook, and un- 
consciously, the sense of out of doors and the nearness to the 
sea must have affected him. 
And here he worked. 

It would be difficult to analyze, much more to attempt 
to convey by words, the curious change that had come over 
Peter. He felt no loneliness, no need for companionship — no 
need to touch life in any form. From the hotel where he had 
lived the first few days after his arrival, he had moved to 
the Ostergade and then had begun to work, swiftly and quite 
simply — without delay. Indeed there was something of the 
automatic in all he did, and most of all, in the directness and 
sureness with which he began to paint again. 

No dreaming days led up to it, no procrastination, no hesi- 
tation as to subject-matter or method. The picture simply 
formed itself. And this picture? It was the picture of a 
woman standing against a ground of gray. Who? Whence? 
He wondered sometimes. Sometimes it seemed the mystery 
would almost reveal itself, but then it would withdraw to 
deeper mystery, so that he had not the slightest hint of what 
he painted. 
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And yet he went on and weeks passed. And the middle of 
March came, and brought a letter from Melanie. 

She wrote: " What have I done, dear Peter? Emma says 
Tm a fool to care — that she always knew you were that way, 
anyhow. But I won't believe it — I can't believe it. There 
is some terrible mistake. You must have written to me. Or 
are you sick? Oh I hope not. I'd much rather believe that 
Emma is right than that should happ,erL?JI'm so worried, dear 
Peter. I do nothing but cry all dsfy/^ Vvt prayed so hard. 
And now we're going home again — back to New York, 
Emma wants to go. We will be in Berlin on February 22nd, 
Washington's birthday. Two days later we sail from Cux- 
haven. Two days, Peter! Two days! I can hardly wait 
to see you. Melanie. 

" P. S. — We will stop at Schmidt's Hotel. Are you wear- 
ing the muffler? " 

He read this little letter, and to his sensitive ears, its staccato 
notes came like sobs, so plainly audible to him that for an in- 
stant or so, he would have sworn Melanie was somewhere — 
quite near. 

The sinking of his heart — recoil from those two days — 
her chagrin, her grief — that was his first reaction. Then he 
said very low — " I am so sorry, — poor Melanie." 

For several minutes he stared out of the window. The sun 
was setting. The masts of the boats in the quay flapped lazily. 
The letter dropped from his hand. " Poor Melanie," he re- 
peated — and he thought, " February 22nd, — that was almost 
three weeks ago. By now she is home again. What have I 
done — what shall I do ? " 

He fancied the dragons writhed. The sun was gone, and 
sudden night had come as it comes to the North in winter. 

He sat on in the dark. Surely he had written to her. 
There had been that letter Christmas Eve. Perhaps she had 
meant other letters — more letters. He had been so busy. 
And this letter of Melanie's broke into little whimpering 
phrases like small children crying, undignified — unreasonable. 
He could not check that impression. 
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He sighed, and lighting the lamp wait to his table. What 
should he write to her? He bit the end of his pen. Then 
he wrote: 

" Life is not simple, dear Melanie. Your letter which has 
just reached me brings this painfully to me again — this reali- 
zation. Unwittingly — surely it was farthest from my heart 
— I have made you suffer. I wrote to you Christmas Eve, 
thanking you for your sweet gifts. Did you not receive this 
letter? Then I came to the North — to Copenhagen to work. 
Need I tell you why I am working? Do you think I have 
forgotten? Somehow I have the feeling you are always with 
me — oh, so close, closer even than in our pink valley. Try 
to understand, dear Melanie. And forgive me. Peter." 

He addressed the letter, balanced it in his hand an instant, 
then hastily tearing open the envelope added this postcript: 

" I love the muffler. How I should like to have seen you 
in Berlin." 

Nearly three months in Copenhagen! That was the progress 
of his soul. 

Of the rest of the winter, of spring, of summer, the record 
is so brief, so scant in outward happenings, that in the mere 
mention of the passing seasons, the bare sununary of their com- 
ing and going — the breaking up of the ice, the dying of bitter 
winds, the hard, deep labor of the frozen soil and the soil's 
production, the story of Peter's days is almost more than told. 

April — July were alike to him, except that in the latter season 
came longer nights — pale, translucent nights lighted by the sun 
and moon, when he could work much later. Outward happen- 
ings! There were no outward happenings, unless perchance 
the short walk, grown rarer and rarer as time went on — his 
body's craving — that carried him through city streets — his 
mind, his soul not there — were outward happenings. Surely 
not. A vision that turned inward, that saw one thing — his 
painting only — a heart homesick, yearning for it, desperate 
loneliness when away — obsession complete — that was Peter. 

More and more he drew within himself if that were possible. 
Melanie forgave him. " I was so sure," she wrote. Then fol- 
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lowed letter on letter, like swarming doves to Copenhagen. 
At first he read them but later he put them aside unopened, or 
merely glanced at them, knowing so well their contents. Von 
Prahl wrote. Peter forgot to answer. He wrote again. 
Peter replied with an hasty line. Correspondence ceased. 

But he worked. He worked with a kind of madness. 

The languid summer passed. The canvas ripened. It 
showed a woman's figure as at first, against a ground of grey. 
But it had three souls. It had the soul of Nina, the soul of 
Melanie, the soul of Elisabeth Lissinger. 

He did not know this. He caught glimpses, that was all. 
Strange road he took — for the happiness of others. He poured 
his blood. 

Autumn came. 

He was terribly weary. The rosy tints of the woman's flesh 
reflected this. The flesh paled, turned white, then opaque and 
heavy — marbly at length, so that one might have said it was a 
dead woman he had painted. 

Finally — his brush stopped. 

He waited three weeks, then finding it impossible to go on, 
decided to take a holiday. That was November. He went 
to Klampenborg. 

Klampenborg is a watering place facing the Oresund on the 
island of Zealand, both popular and fashionable during the sea- 
son which is summer, when many people go there for the cure 
and sea bathing. It is simple, decent, democratic — typically 
Danish. To reach Klampenborg is quite easy — from Copen- 
hagen or any part of the island. There is little doubt that the 
sea gulls have discovered this. 

By train, if one starts from Copenhagen, the way is through 
green meadows and rich corn fields and beech-woods that stretch 
down to the blue water of the sound, — all quite lovely in sum- 
mer. Villas, chateaux, the royal Chateau of Charlottenlund, 
villages and hamlets, animate the country, and the train running 
eastward suddenly strikes the water itself. 

But in the dying autumn of all seasons there is a sort of 
melancholy and dreariness that settles over this landscape, like 
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the mournfulness of the sea on leaden days. One does well, 
therefore, if for any reason he goes or must go to Klampenborg, 
to take a late afternoon train as Peter did, for then, night com- 
ing early, he sees little. 

He was the only passenger to alight at the station and he felt 
a sudden dismay coming upon it — empty. An empty station 
in a drizzling night! He looked about for a bus, a cab, a 
vehicle of any sort. He found none. He looked for a station 
master, a porter, an odd job man. No one. What a foolish 
adventure! What a silly beginning! There was a hotel — 
somewhere. But was it open. He had never thought to en- 
quire in Copenhagen. What a queer sensation it gave one — in 
the bleakness — in the darkness. One vanished from life in an 
instant. So simple! And who cared? 

It was almost seven o'clock. 

He picked up his bag and turned in the easterly direction — 
toward the sea — entering after a few paces a straggling beech- 
wood which persisted for four or five minutes, then gave way to 
what appeared to be a lawn. And beyond this, something low 
and dim obtruded — the lower part of it — with a light shining. 

It was the hotel — probably. 

He was unable to find the bell. He knocked. How near 
to the sea, — lap — lap — shallow, thin waves — insipid water. 
— He hated such water. No answer. He knocked again. . . . 

The door opened suddenly. A flood of yellow light plunged 
out, roaring into the darkness. 

"Pardon me — is this a hotel?" 

" Yes. It's the Dagmar, — but the season is over." An old 
man was speaking, obviously a care-taker. " It is closed — 
boarded. You notice the windows are boarded." 

" I'm so sorry," said Peter, — his voice catching. " I had 
hoped — I came — I'm in need of a holiday, you see; a rest. 
You can't take me in — just for the night? " 

" The hotel is closed." 

" But just for the night — only one night." 

The old man seemed to be thinking. " It is a bad night," he 
answered — " very cold. Wait and I'll ask." 
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He shuffled away, and after a few moments he returned. 
" You may come in," he said, " she doesn*t object." 

Thereupon Peter entered and followed him up a flight of low 
steps that formed three angles before it reached the landing — 
down a long, narrow gallery to the extreme end of it in fact — 
into a room, and all the time he kept repeating to himself, She 
doesn't object — she doesn't object." And he wondered who 
she was upon whose whim his night's comfort depended. 

" Caretaker," said Peter. ..." Who . . ." 

The swift spurt of a match interrupted his question. 

" This is your room for the night." 

" Oh—" 

" The lady is very kind," mumbled the caretaker. 

He was a small, thin man. He gave the sudden impression 
of something unfurnished, musty. Peter brushed this aside. 
" The lady!" 

" Ah, the lady ! " The old man's eyes softened. " There is 
no one like her." And then he told Peter about her, the little 
he knew — how, rare exception, she had been coming to Klamp- 
enborg about this season for many years. Yes, it was usually 
November, just before the snows — to the deserted hotel, and 
remained there for several days. Lonely! — not at all. She 
wrote a great deal and took long walks. Where she came from 
no one knew. But she was of noble birth — certain. " And 
she is like the gulls," he said — " she rides on the wind." 

" You will dine in your room ? " 

" I will dine below," said Peter. 

'^At eight?" 

" That is good." 

At eight! A few minutes to spare. He threw himself 
across the bed and closed his eyes. And he thought — " oh, to 
sleep — to forget. To forget Copenhagen — efforts, strug- 
gles, the bitterness. The bitterness of failure." He had failed 
again. Why try to hide this from himself? He knew — he 
could never go on. The picture was ruined. He had ruined 
it for good — forever. A holiday I Bah I It would be all 
holiday hereafter — dreary holiday. Lap — lap — the end of 
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the land — the sea. The sea outside his window — so near — 
so easy. A holiday forever • • . to-nig^t." 
"To-night!" 

He rose and went to the window. Darkness and two red 
lights floating in it. And far away a faint glimmer which was 
the coast of Sweden. 

" Between Zealand and Sweden — first." 

" Between Jutland and Sweden — next." 

" Then further north." 

" To the tip of the world. . . 

" Peace." 

" He would do it to-night." 

And in his misery, he thought neither of Melanie nor of 
Elisabeth Lissinger. He thought of Peter Middleton — and 
with a sort of ecstasy he imagined his end. 

Then he remembered the picture which was in Copenhag^ 
And he thought — " that should have gone with me." 

There was a loud knock at the door. 

"Who's there?" 

" Dinner is served. It is eight o'clock." 
" Dinner I" 

He heard footsteps die. 

" Dinner is served ! Life was downstairs — had prepared his 
dinner — his last dinner — not knowing." 

He washed, and as he left the room he caught a shuddering 
glimpse of his white face in the mirror. 

On the stairs he stopped. This struck him: "It took 
me one minute to decide. My crown — that minute. I 
hadn't any idea — before." 

As he entered the dining-room he thought: " Now, Fm a 
man." 

2 

The dining room of the Hotel Dagmar is a vast room, easily 
two hundred feet long. It faces the sea. In summer one wall 
which is entirely of glass is removed. Then it is a eharming 
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place, especially in the early morning when the sun is still in the 
mist. Early breakfast, that means. 

Honey, jam, crisp rolls, hot coffee —excellent, with a spicy 
aroma, possibly flowers too, and a soft breeze blowing. . . . 

But at all times it is pleasant — in summer. 

But when summer is over and boards cover the windows, 
the dining-room is like a grave. Ghosts haunt the room — 
ghosts of dead laughter. 

There is something touching too, about empty chairs where 
people have sat. 

One light lit the dining-room — with long shadows chiefly, 
for the light itself was feeble. And it was cold. 

Peter seated himself at a table which was apparently meant 
for him, seeing there was a cloth on it, at the extreme end of 
the room. 

" Brief step," he said to himself, feeling the gloom, " to my 
destination." 

After a few minutes the caretaker appeared with a bowl of 
steaming soup which he placed before him. 

** This will do you good," he said. " You mus^ be cold." 
" I am — inside," answered Peter. 
" This will warm you then." 

" Foolish old man," thought Peter, watching his vanishing 
figure — "you slave to life." 

He took the soup but with each spoonful his mood became 
more and more difficult to sustain. His contemplation of death 
became more and more intellectual. He realized this, and 
pushed the bowl aside. 

" Good Heavens "— he cried — " Peter Middleton I Try to 
die like a man." 

He stared now — stared at the wall. The jauntiness of spirit 
which but a few moments before had been like a splendid intox- 
ication running through him, suddenly left him. He felt his 
feebleness, his weakness, his affectation. He knew he had never 
really meant to die. 

Oh, no ! He would go on — he would continue to go on — 
on — as futile as those cringing waves behind the boards. 
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He pressed his fingers into his aching throbbing eyes. 

" Between Zealand and Sweden — first. 

" Between Jutland and Sweden — next. 

. . Peace." . . . The words came like a horrible chant, 
mocking, torturing him. Then they stopped. 

Why not! Why not! He would do it. He must do it- — 
to-night. For his honour's sake. 

No phantasies now; no vision of his upturned face carried 
like a burnt-out star through northern waters. All that was 
past. 

He pushed back his chair and somehow got to the door, faint, 
trembling, a terrible silence inside his head — and reached the 
hall, reached the outside door, had his hand on the latch, lifted 
the latch — click ! He remembered his bag upstairs. . . . 

He turned, climbed the stairs — one, two, three — three 
turns to the top — then a turn to the left — down the long 
gallery — his room. He entered it. 

Fear seized him. 

Lap — lap — lap. . . . 

Oh — he could not. He must, he must — for honour's sake. 
Lap — lap — lap. 
He dared not — 
He must. 

He picked up his bag, closed the door softly behind him and 
entered the gallery again. One, two, three, — three turns to 
the foot of the stairs. . . . Now the lower hall. . . . 

Emerging from somewh'^re, gliding from somewhere, floating 
from somewhere out of the shadows — none of these — but 
walking quite simply, the beloved quick turn of her head, un- 
mistakable, her beloved head she held so high, seeming to dart 
forward, to cleave the air, her eager, her vibrating body — " No 
— no — not Elisabeth Lissinger, — not Elisabeth Lissinger — 
else he were dead. . • . Elisabeth, Elisabeth Lissinger," he 
cried — 

She stopped. She heard him. 

One word — his name — swift, clear, joyful — Peter.'* 
. • • The firm grip of her hand. • • • 
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When she asked him a little later, it was in her room, 
" Did you really mean to do it, Peter ? — answer me this — 
I must know ** — He replied, " I felt I had to, and even 
now — " 

" Even now? " 

" Even now I'm not sure " — 

Her face became softer. 

" I am glad," she said — " glad. You understand." 
" I understand," he answered. 

" And now good-night, dear friend," she said, rising. " You 
are tired. You must sleep. I shall see you to-morrow." 

" You will not vanish ? — I can hardly believe " — 

" I shall not vanish. To-morrow for talk. To-night you 
must rest. Goodnight." 

" Goodnight," he said. 

Then he went to his room. • • • 



CHAPTER XIII 



I 

ACHING, benumbed, Peter awoke the next morning. 
Like a patient he was, who has just passed through a 
fever, a delirium, and now exhausted, overcome by a dreadful 
lassitude of soul and body, is conscious of nothing but his feeble- 
ness. 

The interlude of sleep had not refreshed him. It had given 
him a fictitious respite, that was all. Not even this. Rather, 
it had pressed the cold raw morning so close onto the night that 
it must have seemed to him, lying there in his bed, the sequence, 
the next event of his interview with Elisabeth Lissinger — the 
immediate result of it. 

Of her, however, he did not think at first. Just physical 
torpor, dull languor, unspeakable weariness, the dim recogni- 
tion of the events that had led to his desperate inertia — and 
a sense of change. 

This sense of change developed as he began to dress. Arms, 
legs moved, not his arms and legs. Arms, legs, got into clothes, 
not his clothes. He — Peter Middleton, had no belongings, 
no separate parts of the body, no body. A heart beat — not 
his heart. He listened to the rhythm of his respirations, with 
surprise that they should go on, that respirations should continue 
at all, seeing they had no master. It seemed to him an extraor- 
dinary indulgence on the part of all these separate functions that 
they should continue to coordinate among themselves, and be 
purposeful to a being so impersonal, so withdrawn as he had 
become. 

He had his breakfast. The caretaker brought it in to him 
with a cheery good morning. He set it down on a little table 
in front of him, in front of the substantial, the material Peter 
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Middleton. The real Peter Middleton was invisible to the care- 
taker. He sat several feet back from the table. The corporeal 
Peter Middleton answered the cheery good morning, spoke a 
word about the weather, about the density of the fog flying 
across the windows — ate honey and rolls and drank hot coffee. 

All the while fragments of a name kept continuously recur- 
ring to him — never the full name. 

Breakfast over, he went downstairs. 

There he saw her in the lower hall. She was wearing a 
brown leather hat, a tweed dress and a large neckpiece of bear- 
skin. She was talking to the caretaker. Both were standing. 
" Tell them, Mr. Orstrud," she was saying in her crisp, sure 
voice — he could hear her distinctly — " tell them there is a 
decent living for all of them, but that they must work. You 
understand — must work. That is important." 

Yes, my lady," answered the old man, raising his cap and 
bowing his withdrawal. 

** And that reminds me," she called after him. " My estate 
is in Poland, you know." 

"Yes, my lady." 

" Please — just plain Madame Lissinger, Mr. Orstrud." 
" Very well, my lady." 

Peter saw her smile, half amused, half vexed at the van- 
ishing figure. 

Then he spoke to her. 

" Oh, Peter! " she cried gladly. 

" You are up early," he said, ill at ease. 

" Early! That was hours ago. I've been waiting for you. 
Had breakfast?" 

" In my room." 

"And now?" 

" Whatever you wish." 

"We'll walk." 

" Walk? Can we walk in this weather? " 
" Look at my boots! Mud! " She put out one foot for in- 
spection. " This morning's, feter! " 

She was out walking, he thought, while I was upstairs with 
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despair. How could she! He remembered the mist ttyiog 
across the windows. Like the flsdng mist she was, as imper- 
sonal as that. She had walked while he grieved. It was cruel 
of her. 

" — From the hills overlooking the Sound — before day- 
break. Daybreak comes so late," she continued. " I was 
thinking of you. How did you sleep? 

" The night passed," he answered slowly, burning for qra- 
pathy. 

"Let us be thankful." 

He was silent. The night rushed over him. How could 
she speak like this — so, so — casually? He wanted to cry — 

See, I'm bleeding, I've bled, Elisabeth Lissinger. I need 
tenderness — love. Oh, be kind to me. I go cn living — for 
you!" 

He said—" Shall we start?" 

She answered brigjitly — Yes — at once." He felt her 
body straining for air. 
They started. 

After a few moments: "Peter!" 
"Yes—?" 

"Where are you — which fide? What mist! Impenetra- 
ble! " 
" Here." 

" Reach out your hand. ... I have it. . . . Dear Peter, we 
walk through the sea." 

More minutes. A gentle slope to the earth — upward. 
Higher ground, — level. 

Her hand felt so firm. 

" Where are we going? " 

" Miles from here — inland." 

" Inland?" 

**To the Eremitage. You've heard of it? It's a shooting 
lodge. Christian VI built it. That means eighteenth cen- 
tury. We shall see the deer when the mist rises. Then further 
inland." 

A magic glow tingled through her fingers. He felt it — the 
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old spell returning. Did she care for him still? No sign. 
No hint of it. No eager " Do you remember? and oh ! about 
him crowded memories as dense as the mist. Just one such 
word from her and he was down on his knees. 

The physical nearness to her increased his strain. " Oh, un- 
believable ! " he cried to himself. " Unbelievable, two years 
have passed and we simply walk! " 

Suddenly a peasant boy loomed up — whistling — plunged 
into the fog. 

They went on walking. And now it seemed to him that his 
hand alone accompanied her. 

The mist gradually lifted. Gaunt trees shot up. Dried 
grass appeared under their feet, and after a little they came 
to rolling country. 

" Now watch for the deer," she whispered. 

Hand in hand they stood in the pale light that was like a 
dissolving of stars. Little sounds crept forth from the woods. 

" They should soon be here," she said. 

They waited. 

Then the deer appeared — one moment — the swift cry of 
hoofs . . . they were gone. 

What it was that prompted him he did not know. Whether 
the suggestion that came from the sudden aoparition of the peas- 
ant boy and then the deer — the moment's flash of life, swal- 
lowed by mist — lost to him — that Elisabeth Lissinger soon 
would be lost — or the mist itself rising — he felt she was wait- 
ing — had been waiting for him to speak. 

He spoke. 

He poured out his soul, omitting nothing from the very be- 
ginning except one thing — the disease, which indeed escaped 
him, and though he remembered it later, curiously enough, when 
he told her about Anitra Demling, though he in no wise con- 
sciously associated it with her, somehow he could not bring 
himself to that confession. " You see," he whispered, " it*s just 
failure — failure from start to end. And I tried, oh, I tried — 
you will believe that, won't you? — so hard — even last night.** 
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He lifted her a white, quivering face 

She did not see it. She grasped his hand more tightly, that 
was all, as if by so doing she meant to tell him one thing, one 
simple thing which her tongue, confused by conflicting emo- 
tions, could not say — a pressure that seemed to cry — " No 
matter what my brain may decide, Peter, I am with you still.'* 
And across the gulf of his despair, she heard him breathing 
deeply, heard the wind running over the dried grass, heard the 
dead leaves rattle, and far away a whirr which was the sound 
of a pheasant flying. 

Then she lifted her eyes — turned her head quickly. 

He met her gaze for an instant, but could not sustain her 
look. 

She did not speak. 

She saw his lips compress. She saw the last blood fly from 
them. He looked withered as the landscape. 

She pitied him — pitied him profoundly. 

He was not thinking. He could not think. All the blood 
of his body he felt was in his head which was throbbing to 
bursting. 

She moved. He felt himself moving — moving with her. 
His feet however touched nothing. 

They walked over stubbled fields, entered a wood again. 
Now he had no body at all — the same sensation he had expe- 
rienced while dressing. He became an abstraction. He was 
dishonour. He was dishonour walking with her. 

A squirrel scurried across the path, scattering leaves — mak- 
ing a weird noise. 

She said nothing. 

** She knows I am dishonour," he thought. 
She was thinking. 

Long veils of blue mist hung across the woods — floated 
across the path. Each one of them seemed like a knife to him. 
The mist deepened again. 

She walked more quickly. She was panting. And now it 
seemed to him she was some avenging f uiy. 
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He drew his hand away. 

" Don't, Peter — don't! " she cried. 

"You despise me." 

"No — no, I don't!" 

"In Heaven's name, then, talk to me!" he cried. "Any- 
thing — anything, but this terrible silence. I can't bear it, 
I can't bear it, I tell you ! " 

" I was thinking — of both of us." 

Her breast was heaving and he saw a look in her eyes that 
made his heart stand still. She was no longer Elisabeth Lis- 
singer, the Elisabeth Lissinger he had known on the boat, the 
Elisabeth Lissinger of memory — the protector, the sustainer, 
but a creature, desperate, tragic, like himself — hunted. 

And it seemed to him — he felt it, he saw it, he heard it, 
(her face told him, her words told him) — even before she spoke 
again, that some common misery linked them together. Many 
things came back to him, things of the remote past — her rest- 
less energy, her untiring activity, phrases she had uttered, until 
now obscure — her " No home, Peter. I am like the Juif 
Errant, no home " — and her poignant cry of the great empty 
stretches when one runs and runs to escape. 

He understood. She was like himself. 

He whispered — " The great empty stretches, the great empty 
stretches, Elisabeth Lissinger." 

She nodded her head sadly. 

The fog rose higher and higher, became a thin blue vapor 
against a snow white heaven, and one cloud formed, swung low 
and sailed to the North. 

Hand in hand they stood among the dried grasses, among the 
dead leaves, in the pale flowerless Autumn . . . spoke no word. 

The sun appeared. 

2 

It was in this fashion that Elisabeth Lissinger re-entered 
Peter's life. Never — never, as long as breath lasts, will he 
forget those silent, inextinguishable moments in the Eremitage 
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woods — nor those first words she spoke — " Now, Peter, we 
are comrades indeed/' giving him one glimpse through eyes, 
hitherto impenetrable, become impenetrable again. 

Giving him a comradeship of suffering, a comradeship of un- 
derstanding, a comradeship defying time and death. 

He felt it. 

But about herself she said nothing. She tried. Reserve he 
saw, striving to burst through that great, deep heart of hers — 
In vain. 

Nor did he learn an)rthing more of her life, her origin, 
her ties, her work, during those next three days, that culminated 
in their parting at Elsinore, curiously enough at that little 
mound called the grave of Hamlet. 

There had been nothing in that last day to portend a change. 
At seven she had awakened him, tapping at the door that led 
between their rooms. " Peter ! Peter ! " she had called. 
" Up, Peter ! " He had turned over drowsily in his bed feel- 
ing the salty darkness, deliriously. "Up, Peter!" — and he 
had cried — " It is night." " Night," she laughed. " My day 
is finished almost." He had got up then, a little shamefaced 
— and to do penance, had bathed himself in water almost 
frozen, shivering for minutes after. And then he had met her 
in the breakfast room of the little hoteL She had already or- 
dered coffee and rolls for both of them, and was reading the 
newspaper. He remembers the crisp sound of the paper as she 
folded it and tossed him " Good-morning." 

" Ugh — but it's cold," he had laughed. 

" I glow. You're a sluggard, Peter." 

"Your habits are heathenish," he had answered. 

In this gay mood they had eaten breakfast. 

Then she had gone to her room to finish an article she was 
writing. " It must go off to Paris to-day," she had said. 
" Possibly ten more pages. I'll be down in half an hour or so." 

" I'll wait for you on the quay," he had answered, and went 
out-doors. 

Into this easy intimacy they had slipped during the short 
course of three da3rs. She had made no demands upon him. It 
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was a holiday — for both of them. Three days I He reviewed 
them now. Somehow it seemed so much longer. Yesterday 1 
Was it yesterday or the day before they had visited Frcderiks- 
borg Castle? They had done so much, seen so much, said so 
much — so much had happened, all was a dear jumble. Last 
night I — last night certainly — and then they had taken a late 
train to Elsinore. Leaps like these — moving at night — gave 
one this queer delightful confusion — dreamlike almost. What 
a night — last night ! What luck to have caught Frederiksborg 
under such a sparkle of stars! Black and silver! 

He thought in pictures. He saw the vast courtyard, the 
fountain of Neptune — themselves sitting upon its polished rim, 
her hand idly dipping into the twinkling water. 

" Your mind is virgin," he had said, breaking a silence. 

She had looked up surprised. 

" Virgin — I can find no other word to express that swift, 
true feeling you have." 

And she had answered — "Virginity — such virginity you 
speak of, Peter, is the flower of our mistakes — if we're worthy 
of them." 

That had come to him like a grace, like a pardon — like a 
promise, and during the night he had dreamed of long, white 
colonnades. 

And now he walked along the narrow, cobbled quay glow- 
ing with the sweet after-impressions of those memories. To- 
day — Elsinore — ! How fitting it should be shrouded with 
fog! Mysterious North — sea within a sea, pale, everlastingly 
brooding, eternally tragic. . . . 

To-day with her, to-morrow with her — and to-morrow 
again. All to-morrows. God had granted him so much hap- 
piness. 

He walked to the end of the quay, thinking of her. She 
was writing now. Perhaps, stopping a moment, she was gaz- 
ing with those strange, deep eyes of hers out of the window onto 
the quay. Perhaps she saw him. He straightened his back 
and threw a fugitive glance at her window. No — not her 
face. 
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Not her face — but her voice, his name — quite close to him 
— " Petcrl" 
He wheeled. 

"You," he laughed. "I thought — I was sure for a mo- 
ment — it was the ghost in Hamlet. He walks yonder, you 
know, on the parapet. That's the Flag Battery. Perhaps 
we'll see him to-night." 

" Not to-night, Peter." 

Something in the sound of her voice caught him. 
" Not to-night ? We're leaving so soon ? " 
She evaded his question. " Come, let us walk a bit," she 
said quietly. 

They curved round the moat of Kronborg Castle, and took 
a path which led past a large wooden building, built in the 
northern fashion. 

"What's that?" he asked, hungry for her voice again. 

The building behind them, so many paces behind them, he 
thought she had not heard him, she answered — "That was 
an asylum for old and weary women, Peter." She smiled 
sadly. " They have some refuge, you see." 

Something awful was hanging. 

He was certain now. He dared not ask. 

" Fool, fool, fool, fool," he cried inwardly, trying thus to 
give himself courage. 

They climbed a hill. And on the top of it was a little white 
church — a sort of chapel, and nearby a mound of rocks about 
which withering ivy had twisted itself — a dumb, desolate, 
formless mound, with dead violets that had been plucked per- 
haps in the nearby woodland that past spring by passionate 
hearts, or years ago — placed there in the crannies. 

There she stopped. 

"I have just received news, Peter — bad news," she said. 
" Bad news ! " he repeated. 
" I must leave at once." 

She spoke with a kind of subdued anguish as if she were 
struggling desperately to hold her heart from her lips. Other- 
wise, no betrayal of emotion. 
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He looked at her dumbly — and though he wanted to cry 
afterwards — " What is it ? — tell me — let me help you, Elisa- 
beth Lissinger," he could not even then, feeling somehow that 
what she was suffering passed his understanding. But now 
there was nothing but a terrible sense of emptiness — of personal 
loss : " She is lost to me — lost to me. I must go on alone — 
always — always — Forever." 

She broke the deepening silence. " I'm so sorry — so very 
sorry, Peter," she said very low — " it can't be helped. . . . 
Fate's game, so sudden. . . . I'll return if I can." She threw 
back her head as if the sorrow it held had become too heavy 
for her support. " If I can," she whispered. " Wait for me 
in Copenhagen." 

From the Asylum there came the sound of senseless laughter. 
They both heard it and shuddered. 

She seized his hand suddenly. " Promise — promise me one 
thing," she said — " promise me you will work, work, Peter — 
you will work. In the happiness of someone you will find your- 
self." 

" I promise," he answered. 
" I shall love you — always." 

One deep — one terrifying, deep look from her eyes, and in a 
waking dream he followed her past the grave of Hamlet, past 
the little white church — down the hill, to their hotel on the 
quay. 

Still in a waking dream, he saw her bags brought downstairs, 
saw her come downstairs a little later — business-like, self- 
assured, wearing a heavy ulster — walked with her silently to 
the steamboat landing, where the little vessel lay that was to 
carry her to Sweden — accepted the pressure of her hand and 
her swift farewell — heard the parting shriek of the whistle 
and turned away. . . . 

An half -hour later, he realized — she had gone. 
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I 

WHEN, that same afternoon, Peter Middleton entered his 
room in the Ostergarde, something was waiting for him, 
which had been waiting ever since his departure for Klampen- 
borg, having arrived, to be exact, about that time he was con- 
templating suicide in the Klampenborg hotel — toward eight 
o'clock. 

Had Elisabeth Lissinger not been forced to leave him at Elsi- 
nore, but had they instead continued their journey to the North, 
as she had had the set intention, meaning to go to Norway 
with him and then to Finland — a holiday which, as she saw 
it, would consume four weeks or longer — what was waiting 
for him would have gone on waiting, but without important 
influence in any way. 

One may well reflect, therefore, on the far reaching power of 
a circumstance, an accident, as it seemed — her hasty flight — 
which however immediately painful to Peter, was as nothing 
compared to what it brought afterwards. 

Or was it Fate? 

Was it Fate too, that that very night but after he had left 
Denmark for England, a second cablegram should have come, 
missing him by little less than four hours — advising him not 
to return to America as it was then too late? 

Who knows? 

He had had his struggle before deciding to go. The news 
had meant little or nothing to him. What was happening in 
New York he felt — he was certain, could terminate only one 
way, yet happening in a world that no longer existed for him, 
it had found and left him quite cold. With all his heart he 
longed to stay on in Copenhagen. Her promise — she might 
— she would try to return to him. 

2lB 
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Bitter, desperate hours! 

But crossing the North Sea to England — crossing the Atlan- 
tic from Southampton — one thought sustained him — kept a 
spark glowing — she would have wanted him to go. That had 
decided him. 

The first cablegram read: 

" Mother critically ill. Return at once. Madge." 
The second : 

" Mother died to-day. Remain." 



PART THREE 



CHAPTER I 



I 

IT was the first Sunday in January. 
December was a miserable month all round. To begin 
with, there were certain things he had to do following Mrs. 
Middleton's death. He had been spared the funeral. He had 
arrived days too late. For that he was thankful. It would 
have been too dreadful to have been one of that insincere group 
of mourners who watched her lowered that bleak Decembei 
day. 

That was past. 

He had to meet his relatives. That meeting took place in 
Mrs. Middleton's long, gloomy drawing room which somehow 
still insisted her living presence. From beneath the half drawn 
blinds, he watched the cold rain drip against the windows while 
the will was read. And then they got up, the four of them 
— the lawyer, Madge, William and himself. 

The lawyer hailed a cab. 

Madge drove away in a large green limousine. 

William shuffled hesitatingly toward Sixth Avenue. 

He was left alone. 

For a moment or so, he stood in the pelting rain, then turn- 
ing up his mackintosh collar, he walked briskly back to his 
lodgings. 

As far as it concerned himself, he was indifferent. He had 
expected nothing from his mother. The matter of a legacy 
had not occurred to him. That is what had disgusted him so 
completely with Madge. She had made no effort to conceal her 
greed which seemed the more horrible to him, seeing whatever 
love their mother had bestowed, had gone to her. Her small, 
elegant body in deepest black, straining to catch the lawyer's 
words, her sigh of relief as he said — *^ And to my beloved and 
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dutiful daughter, Madge "... the house, the bulk of the es- 
tate — four hundred and fifty thousand at the least were hers. 
To William — fifty thousand outright. "And to my son, 
Peter, from whom I have had nothing but vexation and sor- 
row, — fifty thousand dollars, when he shall have reached the 
age of thirty-five, trusting with God's help, he shall have at- 
tained man's estate by then: until then, a monthly sum of one 
hundred dollars, to be paid over to him by my aforesaid beloved 
daughter, Madge." 

So she had projected her venom beyond the grave. 

But he felt no bitterness toward her. All personal feeling 
for her had died so long ago, that it struck him with a certain 
humorous irony she should have tried to hurt him. 

That was past. 

Several days later, while walking along Fifth Avenue, he 
ran into Hutton. 

Hutton was apparently delighted to see him. He greeted 
him volubly. But it was not about Peter, he spoke. As they 
strolled along together, Peter caught side-glimpses of him. 
Two years had undoubtedly changed Hutton. There was 
something heavy about his whole appearance, as if a second layer 
of skin had been laid over the original one. He talked more 
volubly : he took Peter's arm : " Nothing like marriage," he 
said. And Peter gathered that Hutton had been married for 
almost a year and a half — had married Janet Collier, — oc- 
cupied a very expensive apartment on Park Avenue, had a 
motor and a Georgian country house out on Long Island. 

" And Art? " inquired Peter. 

"Art! I have a new mistress now," laughed Hutton. 
" What did the old thing amount to anyhow, Peter! Ye Gods! 
what silly ambitions I had I " 

Peter let him talk on. Names long forgotten, appeared — 
Mrs. Ormeroy-Nelson (who had really shown herself hand- 
somely since their marriage: he had been unjust to her really), 
the Dick Worths, Mrs. Bolton, the whole dim processional of 
names. Hutton's world! He spoke about it eagerly, with a 
kind of smirking gratefulness, that jarred on Peter. 
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" Here for long? " he asked suddenly. 
" Possibly a fortnight — no longer." 
" Paris, isn't it?" 
" Q)penhagen." 

Hutton expressed surprise. " Working? " 
" Trying to." 

"Well, drop in and see us if you can. Janet'U be de- 
lighted. And, oh, I say, old man — I'm sorry about your 
mother, you know." 

Mutton's vanishing figure seemed to him the last tie broken, 
binding him to New York. 

A few minutes later, passersby might have noticed a pale, 
abstracted, lean young man hurrying along the Avenue, holding 
his hand against the upper left pocket of his overcoat. Peter 
was hugging his heart. They might have seen him stop ab- 
ruptly in front of an art dealer's window near Fiftieth Street, 
stand there for a considerable time and then move on, smiling 
softly. Among the etchings displayed, it is improbable that a 
tower twined with dragons, would have been held in any way 
responsible. 

A little later, they might have discovered him climbing the 
steps of a brown-stone dwelling — obviously a lodging-house 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues — seen him let himself in 
with a key, proceed to a hall bedroom two flights up, spending 
not even a glance on the dilapidated interior, but immediately 
take out a leather bound note book from his trunk and begin 
to write in it. 

" Dec. 27 : Another day almost gone. It is impossible for 
me to tell why I linger on. I ask myself again and again. 
Nothing aflFects me. Nothing gets on my nerves. I feel no 
emotions about me. It is just as I wrote you a few days ago. 
I seem to be moving among dead people. I seem to be moving 
in a dead city. It is a most extraordinary, sensation. I seem 
to myself to be the only one living. I feel all the while that I 
am carrying about a wonderfully precious secret — which I am. 
My feet float over the pavements of the city. They literally 
float. I look into people's faces. I look into shop windows 
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laden with jewels, porcelains, paintings, furs, rare furniture — 
costly, extravagant. I disregard them all. Dead things for the 
dead ! One vast Babylonian tomb ! But I burn : I am on fire : 
your blood whips my heart. I can't explain." 

He paused and then went on : "A few days longer. I must 
work, — work. I keep wondering where you are — the other 
place. But you'll come back to me. I feel certain somehow, 
I shall never see New York again. Is that why I stay ? " 

He turned back several pages: His eyes fell upon this — 
" Dec. 15th. Is it wrong that my mother's death causes me no 
grief? Is it wrong that my sister and brother mean nothing 
to me? I left them to-day — them and her memory — with- 
out regret. Is that wrong? My brother resembles a slowly 
rotting pink apple. Poor William ! " 

Upon this — dated Dec. i8th. "Last night I dreamed 
again of long, white colonnades. What can it mean? You 
were there. I wonder . . 

The last sentence had been left a fragment. He stared at 
it. Then apparently vaguely sensing the essentially sexual con- 
tent of this dream, he crossed out the whole paragraph and 
closed the book. 

Several days passed. 

On Sunday morning which was the second of January, he 
rose early, dressed, took breakfast in a dairy place on Broad- 
way, then returned to his room. 

He wrote this in his diary almost immediately after. " Dear 
Elisabeth Lissinger: What I wrote you yesterday, a little 
doubtfully, is definite to-day. I must work at once, I am 
wasting my time. I have decided to leave New York to-mor- 
row if I can get passage. The sooner the better. Had I 
wings! Now that I've decided, I can hardly wait. All 
through breakfast, I felt hurried and agitated. The streets 
seemed so immobile coming back to my lodgings. Motion — • 
water — Copenhagen — You! I am dizzy with excitement. 

" I dreamed of Melanie Hauser last night. Curious! You 
remember Melanie ? She was the younger one — the nice one. 
You liked her, you remember. Shall I visit her to-day^ I'm 
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rather ashamed — after almost a month in New York. Yet I 
think you'd want me to. . « . Til go. I dread it a little. 
" To-morrow ! " 

He looked at the word to-morrow — and it seemed to him, 
suddenly white waves poured over it. 

2 

At four o'clock that afternoon, Peter Middleton, wearing a 
silk hat and frock coat (no crepe) drew sharply on the door 
bell of a neat brownstone house in West Eleventh Street, about 
two-thirds down the block from Fifth Avenue. He heard the 
tinkle of the bell distinctly. It seemed, however, to be directly 
over his head — in the vestibule rather than in the hall itself 
which possibly may have accounted for an unusually long inter- 
val between the stimulus and human response. During the 
pause he had the opportunity to observe that though it was win- 
ter, the steps and tiled vestibule were brilliantly clean, that the 
windows sparkled, that indeed the whole exterior of the little 
house including even the pavement, had an air of superior clean- 
liness in a very respectable though middle-class neighborhood. 

He rang again. Duty done, no one home. He was glad. 

He was turning to leave when the door opened, and a clean 
but rather blown, young, yellow-haired maid-servant confronted 
him. She glanced at his top hat which appeared to convey to 
her mind one thing, for she said — " Miss Emma, sir? " 

" Miss Melanie," he answered. 

She looked at him curiously. "Oh! — Step in." 

Thereupon she led him into a parlor, begged him be seated, 
assured him, quite confidentially, she would inform Miss Me- 
lanie and left the room smirking. 

" Decidedly fresh " — he commented to himself — " aston- 
ishingly like Emma — in appearance too." 

Then he fell to looking at the room. His first impression 
was quite painful. True, the room was of the shape and size 
to be expected in dwellings of this type — long and narrow, 
but was so dismal, so cluttered with heavy upholstered furni- 
ture and adornments of all description, that he wondered at 
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first breath how anyone could endure, nay, survive in so stuffy 
and melancholy an atmosphere. It suggested Mrs. Grauman's 
apartment, but that, looking back, seemed blithe — light-hearted 
in comparison. 

The wall paper — what was to be seen of it under such a 
prodigious assortment of hanging articles, which included among 
other things, pictures, brightly colored scarves, placques, straw 
wreaths, brackets (these also tormented), artificial flowers — 
wax, paper and feather — endless stitched couplets invoking and 
advising the Lord — was a deep metallic green: the carpet re- 
peated this note, but in addition, asserted a partiality for scrolls 
and large flesh-pink roses impossible to disregard. 

His eyes wandered restlessly from objects to objects, and 
lighted at length on a gold-fish bowl where five gold-fish swam 
placidly in a clear, cool, little, round sea. Flim-flim, their tails 
seemed to cry whenever they curved in a certain shaft of light. 
This struck him as silly. Nevertheless, he became so absorbed 
in their graceful occupation that he was startled, hearing sud- 
denly-— "Ach, ach, Mr. Middleton." 

And looking up, he met Mrs. Hauser. She stood in the 
doorway. 

" Oh, dear Mrs. Hauser," he cried, rising and holding out 
both his hands. 

" Ach — ach — Mr. Middleton," she repeated. " It is Mr. 
Middleton." The soft, tired filmed eyes, as she greeted him, 
filled with tears. " It is such a pleasure you give me." 

" Do — come sit down," he said. 

And holding her hand, he led her to a chair. 

" My pleasure," he said. "I — I looked forward to this." 

She looked at him with weary, appealing eyes. 

"And Melanie!" 

" Ah — yes — Melanie. I want to see her so much." 

He grew suddenly embarrassed. A pause followed, and he 
said — " What an interesting room, Mrs. Hauser. It expresses 
so much." 

(He felt like a cad.) 
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But she brightened. " You like it? There is my Otto," she 
said proudly, indicating a crayon on a nearby wall. 

" A fine face — so strong — so kind, too," he answered, with 
increasing emphasis. " He looks so young, Mrs. Hauser. 
Was it long ago? " 

" God called him a year later," she whispered, as if he knew, 
as if all the world must know when that had happened. The 
old eyes became moist again. " Poor papa." 

" He is happy," he replied* 

" He lived for his family — for his children — for all of us." 
" A noble life," he ventured. 

And looking at her bent white head and her heavy gnarled 
hands, he realized with sudden pain he was playing with things 
sacred, inviolate. 

" Everybody loved him," she continued — " even animals 
. . . and now he must have trouble." 

" Have trouble, Mrs. Hauser? " 

" Our Melanie is so unhappy," she replied, and gave him 
again that appealing look. 

A chill swept over him. Why did she look at him this way? 
Why each time Melanie's name was mentioned, was there this 
mute appeal? Surely, surely — oh, surely — notl He must 
say something. " Tm so sorry," he said nervously. ** Perhaps 
she'd rather ..." 

" Please wait — please." 

He fell back in his chair. 

And while she spoke to him about things indifferent — 
when he had come, where he was living, about the years abroad, 
about her own family — about Emma who might soon be mar- 
ried, about August and John who were married, and had homes 
of their own, avoiding mention of Melanie — his mind in spite 
of himself wandered from room to room of the house — search- 
ing for her : and at length he found her on the second floor back 
— the back bed-room, standing before a mirror, drying her eyes. 

The parlor closed in on him closer, closer — disappeared. 
He stood in a valley of fruit trees. " Pray for me, Melanie," 
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he had uid. " Some day perhaps." A moment of wcuncs — 
no, not of weakness — an intense desire not to hurt ber, — not 
to hurt any living thing — Nothing • • • nothii^ more. • . • 
She had taken him seriously. 

Mrs. Hauser/' he cried desperately. " Mrs. Hauser, isn't 
it better . . 

She divined his question. 

"Please — please — for her sake, for my sake — put her 
mind at rest Ach — Mr. Middleton — I have tried — I can't 
give her comfort. She answers always — " 

A faint tremble of draperies — so slight a sig^ migjit have 
done it — and Melanie appeared. 

He saw at once that she had grown older — that though she 
wore a simple white frock and the great lovely abundance of 
her hair was caught with a blue ribbon, the months had done 
things to her. They had made her more grave, more mature, 
somehow more significant. 

Her face had become pale and oval, and where the blue of 
her eyes should have been, were deep black shadows. 

She stood there looking at him — her lips parted, breathing 
deeply. 

He sprang up, and to break the awkwardness of the moment, 
cried : Dear Melanie, I'm so happy to see you again," and 
took her hand. 

She permitted him to hold it, and looking at him with burning 
eyes, she nodded her head slowly and whispered — " I was sure, 
I was sure you would come." 



And now they were alone together, still standing, and he said, 
making a great effort to appear natural, trying to conceal his 
confusion — " Come, sit down, Melanie, let us sit down over by 
the window, on the couch — the room is so dark. I am glad 
to see you." 

She followed him as if she dreamed. 

"Why don't you say something to me, Melanie?" 

" What can I say? " she answered. 
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" You're glad to sec me, aren't you? " 
" You've been home a month." 

He felt the reproach. " So many things to do, Melanie," 
he answered quickly. " My mother's death — oh, things I 
don't want to speak about. But I hadn't forgotten you." 

"You hadn't forgotten? You've remembered?" 

She spoke eagerly with a sort of passionate willingness to 
let everything depend upon this one reply. 

He evaded. " How can you ask? " 

"Answer me — please answer me. It means — it means 
everything to me, Peter." 

Her hands clasped and unclasped with painful anxiety. 
Her eyes searched him. 

" I didn't think — I didn't dream you would go on caring." 

He said this without meaning to say it, and now having said 
it, it seemed to him he had uncovered his own base, wretched 
little soul — as if he had said — " I could never do that." 

"You have? — tell me." 

"Ihave— Melanie." 

She gave a soft, glad sigh. " Oh, I knew — I was so sure," 
she murmured, " nothing could change me — not Emma, not 
mama. I've prayed every night." 

And looking at her small, rapt face, he realized with sudden 
horror he had committed himself. 

"And now you'll never go away again. Oh — my dear- 
est . . ." 

He shivered. He felt her hand in his hair. Now she was 
crying for love. 

" Oh,— dearest Peter." 

He felt no thrill, no softening, no tenderness. He wanted 
to shout, " Go away — this is hateful — this is unbearable. 
You are common — your people are common — everything 
about you is common." Instead he suffered her to caress his 
hair and he thought — " Poor child, I can't hurt her. What 
shall I do?" 

And Melanie continued — " I am so happy, Peter — I knew I 
could trust you." 
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He drew his head away. Her hand fluttered downward 
in the empty air. 
"Peter!" 

"Melanie! Melanie, Tm unworthy, unfit. Do — do be* 
lieve me, child. Life — my life is over — almost. I'm a fail- 
ure. This last year too — no better. It will never — never be 
better. And I have no money. I'd make you terribly un- 
happy." His voice quavered with an emotion he sincerely felt 
— but behind it, urging him, was this: " Now I escape." 

Her eyes filled with tears. Not for herself, those tears. 

" Oh, Peter — Peter dear, then you need me too," she cried* 
'* How happy I am! " 

Again the touch of her hand. 

It was done. 

Now he could answer nothing. 

He stared at her dumbly. Then he bowed his head. 

And in the fast darkening room they sat on in silence. • • • 

He realized he could never turn bade 
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THE wedding was set for the fifth of February. 
Everything had been taken out of his hands. Nor did 
he care at first. " As you wish, Melanie," he had said to her 
over and over again, till at length she no longer consulted him. 
Busy little beaver she was 1 And how she thrived under it — 
the pressure, the excitement, the strain 1 Her cheeks rounded 
again. Her eyes brightened — became a deep clear blue. 

It seemed to him that that very first evening, after he had 
left Melanie, they must have started to sew. Deep dark cup- 
boards must have burst suddenly. Out linens, out laces, out 
mysterious, yellowing, waiting things ! For Emma ? No — for 
Melanie! Melanie first! Who would have thought it! Our 
Baby! Certainly there was rarely a moment he did not find 
them working, one of them at least: and in the evenings — 
those dreadful evenings — he would sit in a rocker in Mrs. 
Hauser's bed-room (the sitting-room part of it, which was the 
family hearth, he discovered) watching three needles flicking 
monotonously under the hanging oil lamp, and think — " These 
are the Three Gray Women and they make my shroud — 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos — and Melanie is Clotho." 

How a situation so preposterous, so impossible could have 
developed, still eluded him. And nearly three weeks had 
passed. 

That very Sunday evening, Mrs. Hauser and Emma had 
been told, Melanie had rushed upstairs crying — " Mama, 
mama — it*s true : " and from the old mother's room, the room 
where he now sat evening after evening, he could hear the 
sounds of the women's voices — Emma's rising loud and shrill, 
"You're a fool, Melanie — she shan't do it. Mama." Then 
low talk, and the three of them came downstairs together, Me- 
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lanie holding her mother's hand. And the old woman, — 
stunned and impotent as he felt, he could see, radiated some- 
thing benign and beautiful — kissed him. *^ I want my Baby 
to be happy," she murmured. " Be good to her, Mr. Middle- 
ton." 

Then he found himself being drawn (by Mrs. Hauser? — by 
Melanie?) before the crayon portrait of Otto. "Otto, look 
down on your Baby — bless her and Mr. Middleton — bless 
your two children." He felt physically sick — a dreadful nau- 
sea. He wanted to cry — " it's not true, it's not true. You've 
tricked me." He kept repeating: " I am going away to-mor- 
row, I am going away to-morrow, I am going away to the only 
woman I love — whom I shall ever love. No one can stop 
me." But he realized, even then, that he was only repeating 
what he desired and that this was impossible. Whether he ap- 
peared outwardly calm, outwardly human, he did not know: 
but inside he felt like a raging beast. He loathed Melanie — 
when she touched him particularly. He experienced a sudden 
inclination, an affection, for Emma because he knew she hated 
him. She stood by, sneering, malignant. 

They took supper together — downstairs in the basement in 
a dim, shabby front room. There was a white marble mantel 
in it, decorated with red and green tidies, upon which were 
Mettlach beer mugs and bisque figurines. There was horrible 
walnut furniture. There was a large dome over the table com- 
posed of fragments of red and green glass — red poppies on a 
green ground, and they sat under it and ate. There was the 
smell of cooking. There was Katie, the yellow-haired maid 
who kicked the swinging door when she brought in the food 
and dashed it onto the table. 

Everything was loathesome. 

And at the head of the table sat Mrs. Hauser, seated so that 
she faced a crayon portrait — another picture of her Otto, 
toward which she frequently lifted her eyes and mumbled, so 
that to her, he thought, the supper must have been a feast with 
the dead. At the foot of the table, sat Emma, — so close to it 
that her great breasts fell onto the cloth. And on one side, 
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facing the mantel, with their backs to the hall door, he sat with 
Melanie. 

Wine was brought. 

It was claret. They drank it standing. Otto's benediction 
was again invoked. Melanie hung her head and blushed pret- 
tily. The ruby glow of the wine fell on her face. To him 
they were drinking his blood. 

Waves of nausea beat over him again. He asked to be ex- 
cused. He stumbled up to the parlor and in a dripping sweat 
flung open the window and sat with the cold air blowing on 
him. 

So for possibly ten minutes. 

He was no longer in the little brownstone house. He was 
no longer in New York. He stood before a little mound at 
Elsinore with Elisabeth Lissinger. " God grant I may see you 
some day," he whispered. " Take my hand, dear friend. You 
understand." ... It seemed to him he felt her hand. It 
seemed to him she answered : " I am with you alwajrs." . . . 

" Oh, dear Peter, you're not ill! " 
(It was Melanie speaking.) 

" Fm all right now," he replied hoarsely — startled. 
" Fm so glad." 

He drew her hand away from his head and held it. 
"You're sure — quite sure you want me, Melanie?" 
He waited. 

His ear felt the warm, sweet purring of her heart as she 
leaned by his chair. 

" So sure — I couldn't live without you, Peter." 

A moment's pause, then impulsively he drew her face down 
to his own — her little flying face and kissed it. 

" I hope I shall make you happy — very happy," he whis- 
pered. 

Later in the evening — it was just before he left for his lodg- 
ings — he called Mrs. Hauser aside. 

"What is it, Mr. Middleton?" she said beaming — "What 
can I do for you? " 
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The note jarred him. She reminded him somehow of the 
ingratiating proprietress of a tiny shop. 

" I want to speak to you about ourselves — about Melanie." 

" Ach, Baby is so contented," she answered. " We are all 
so pleased." 

" It's about money I want to speak, Mrs. Hauser." 
" Money!" 

" Yes — I have no money, you know." He hesitated, seeing 
die did not answer, and then went on: "I neglected to tell 
you. Fm very poor. You probably didn't suspect. I wanted 
to tell you — I would have told you earlier — before, only this 
— this has all been so sudden, so unexpected. . . • I've only a 
hundred dollars a month, Mrs. Hauser." 

There was a lengthy pause. 

" It's utterly trivial — impossible for two. I'm sorry. . . . 
Melanie's to be considered. . . ." 
" I think of my Melanie," interrupted Mrs. Hauser. 
" It wiU be hard on her." 

" Not if she loves you, Mr. Middleton. Otto — we started 
on nothing — and then — " her voice faded — became blurred 
with memories — ^" Ach, please don't worry about such things, 
sir! What is money? A man can work. Besides there will 
always be her mama to help her." 

She patted his shoulder. 

The last door of escape was closed. 

And outside in the street he had the sensation she had gently 
pushed him out. He felt mean and contemptible. It was as if 
she had said — " After all, it's only Melanie I'm thinking about 
She wants you. Well — I'm willing to pay for you." 

That night he wrote nothing in his diary. 

Nor did he return to his lodgings till early morning, after 
the rain which began past midnight, had stopped. 

He strode up Fifth Avenue and entered the deep empty park, 
penetrating as far as the lake, where the rain beat painfully the 
obscure, helpless water. 
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2 

It was not long after that Sunday evening that Peter Mid- 
dleton met all the more important persons connected with the 
Hausers' immediate world. 

There were the brothers, of course — August and John, and 
their wives. The brothers he met the following morning: 
their wives, not until the family dinner which was given two 
days later — to be exact, two evenings later, for despite the pro- 
tests of Emma against such vulgarity, dinner remained ordinarily 
the Hausers' noonday meal. 

August called upon his mother at ten o'clock. This he had 
been doing unfailingly for the past five years, ever since he had 
left his mother's house. This he would probably continue to 
do till his mother's death — for he had a deep regard for his 
mother. August was successful. He had everything Emma 
desired or could ever desire, she thought. She could not im- 
agine anything more desirable than to have what August had — 
only much more of it. He had a red-brick house with bay win- 
dows and a brownstone griffin on West End Avenue: he had 
a large Sevres urn in the parlor window, so conspicuously placed 
it could be seen from the street: he had gilt furniture arrayed 
against rose brocade walls (real watered silk!), and a dining 
room that set her heart on fire with delight and envy each time 
she dined with him and her sister-in-law, Matilda. Emma 
would alwa3rs pull aside the heavy, green, velour curtains con- 
cealing this room whenever she visited her brother's house, and 
lose herself in its splendid, its overpowering elegance. She 
doubted indeed whether just such a room existed an3rwhere else 
in New York. If such were the case, she had not seen it. 
And Emma went out. She went out a very great deal in fact 
in this very same neighborhood. 

He had, in addition, a motor, a Portuguese wife and an 
adopted daughter. For three years of united prayer and en- 
deavour on the part of Matilda and himself having been in 
vain, they had made this charming concession to Fate. They 
named this child Dora Amalia, and Nature as if to reward 
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thoDy or at least to make up for her own past niggardliiiesSy 
overtaxed herself in her development. She was twelve ycais 
old at the time of her adoption. She was now fourteen — 
and she was fully matured. From a purely business point of 
view, therefore, August Hauser felt he had come out not at all 
badly. For to have a grown daughter — a companion and 
interest for Matilda — with so little expenditure of time and 
money was surely remarkable. And being a pious as well as a 
successful man, he came to think that Matilda's barrenness had 
been indeed, a blessing in disguise. 

His business was real estate. He was forty-four years old. 

As August Hauser bent over his mother so gently this Mon« 
day morning, he presented an imposing picture. The com* 
mentator might have been moved to remark, here was a picture 
of filial love both rare and beautiful, and reflected upon the 
nobility of a sentiment that led this portly, florid, grave gentle- 
man with his air of pressure and large affairs, to turn even for a 
very short time to this simple devotion. 

" Mama," he was saying — " what do you know about him? " 
He spoke with his habitual, slow, ponderous, terrifying voice — 
deep and booming. 

" He is real blood," she answered. A true gentleman." 

" Got any money? " 

"Almost nothing." 

*' Humph 1 " August placed a short, fat finger over his 
hairy nostril. 
" Prospects?" 

" What do you mean, August? " 
"Any one dying? " 

" For shame, August. Your papa would not like that." 

August stiffened. His red, shining face increased in both 
properties. His patent-leather boots which turned up slightly 
at the toes, clicked sharply together. His whole bearing sug- 
gested determination to hold on. 

"Well — howll he support her?" 

" He's an artist — he paints — does Mr. Middleton." 

August lost his dignity for a moment or two and broke into 
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a coarse laugh. " That certainly beats the Dutch, Mama>" he 
said. " And you're a party to it too." 

" I want Baby to be happy," she answered softly. 

(The old woman looked quite sweet as she said this.) 

August's large, fat hand came down suddenly on the arm of 
her Turkish stuffed rocking-chair. His gold signet ring bit into 
the velvet 

"Well — she can't do it, that's all," he bellowed. "She 
can't do it, I tell you. I've spoken to Emma. A loafer — a 
genteel loafer. . . ." 

" She will do it — " answered Mrs. Hauser with quiet de- 
termination. " My poor Baby." 

August Hauser glanced at his mother quickly. He recog- 
nized that tone. His short yellow teeth darted out, catching 
his thick lower Hp. "Well — it's your goose," he answered. 
" Don't say I didn't warn you, anyhow." 

Then his manner altered. He was again August, the dutiful 
and loving son. 

I need eight hundred dollars, Mama. It's your Hundred 
and Seventh Street house. There's a lot of plumbing to do. 
The whole place's leaking, in fact." 

" Why, my son, you told me — " 

"You don't think I'm lying — do you?" 

"August!" 

He pressed his advantage. " Let John look out for your in- 
terests if you want. I'm willing enough. I'm good and 
sick—" 

" Ach, my dear boy, I don't doubt you. But last week pnly, 
it was fifteen hundred dollars." 

" I know — it costs. . . . I'm doing my best." 

Mrs. Hauser got out a check book and handed him a check 
for the required sum. 

He put his arm about her and kissed her. 

" You'll be nice to him," she pleaded, " for our Baby's sake — 
August?" 

" I suppose so," he answered indulgently. 
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When John Hauser entered his mother's room at half past 
ten, (John's daily hour) he had no inkling of what had passed 
between herself and August, that check now l3dng concealed 
within his brother's inside pocket. The sight that met him was 
indeed so usual, he wasted no time on it. 

He was a short, stout, blond, vacuous young man who looked 
as if his diet consisted entirely of soft-boiled eggs. Unlike his 
brother who wore a handsome braided frock coat, he was care- 
lessly dressed. 

" Ma ! " he cried, darting over and kissing her — " What a 
surprise ! " 

August cleared his throat, consulted his heavy gold watch 
(it had been his father's watch) and looked at him gravely. 

"Ma! — what a surprise," he repeated. "He's sitting 
downstairs with Melly now." 

" Downstairs now ! " echoed August. " Let me sec him im- 
mediately." 

An argument followed as to whether they should descend 
to the parlor or whether Peter should be sent for. August 
prevailed, and Katie, who it seemed, had found an unusual 
amount of dust just outside Mrs. Hauser's door, went as the 
agent. 

Peter Middleton did not appear to good advantage. He 
looked white and miserable, and he shook slightly. 

"Oh, August! — Oh, John!" cried Melanie — " this is 
Peter!" 

August cleared his throat somewhat more emphatically than 
usual and indicated by a wave of his hand Peter might be 
seated. 

" Matrimony Is a serious, a very serious undertaking, young 
man," he said, fixing Peter with his most funereal look. 

Peter answered nothing. He thought — " So this is August. 
He is a bully and a detestable creature." 

" It is a sacred, I believe I have the right to say, man's most 
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sacred obligation, which God knows, I have tried in every way 
to fulfill. I flatter myself I have — " 
(John was grinning.) 

" My mother's — my dear mother's home has been my ex- 
ample." 

(Mrs. Hauser's eyes filled with proud tears at these words 
and Melanie, running over to her, nestled against her.) 

" So I want to say to you, I feel it my duty to say to you, 
before I take your hand — Are you prepared ? " 

Hearing those sanctimonious words, Peter, wretched as he 
felt, could not restrain a smile. 

" Quite," he answered. 

August rose solemnly and proffered Peter his hand. 

4 

Wednesday evening. 

If August Hauser were as pious a man as he pretended, 
why had he married such a passionate wife? Or are passion 
and piety compatibles? Certain saints we are told — 

Matilda was a passionate woman. 

She was short, plump, dark, foreign-looking. She was the 
sort of woman who mixes perfumes, who mixes love aflEai*^, who 
mixes everything except her selfish ends. 

She was dressed in yellow. 

To Peter she looked like a soiled ostrich-feather fan. 
The dinner was at its height. 

Mrs. Hauser sat at the head of the table. On one side of 
her sat Melanie, on the other side himself, and next to him 
was Matilda. At the other end of the table was John's wife, 
a slender infantile creature in baby-blue, a shade more futile 
than John himself — with an old friend of the family — a Dr. 
Hartmann. Scattered indiscriminately elsewhere were the two 
brothers, Emma and Dora Amalia. 

At first he thought the touch of her fingers was accidental. 
He thought she was trying to make him feel at ease. He 
thought she was being nice to him because of Melanie. But 
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her hand came so often, sought so many absurd pretexts to come 
in contact with his own, he began to wonder. 

" Really, you're eating nothing at all," he said finally. 

" I like to feed you," she replied, drawing a deep breath. 
" Here, try some of this." She picked up a piece of Turkish 
delight and offered it to his lips. 

He drew his head away. " I never eat it — I don't like it." 

** Gourmand ! " Her finger touched his mouth instead. 
"Like that better?" 

" What? — I tasted nothing." 

" Oh, you greedy boy," she laughed. " You want the whole 
hand." 

He was silent. 

"Tell me, don't you?" 

" What do you mean, Mrs. Hauser? " 

Instead of being embarrassed by this question, Matilda 
laughed, and turned to John who sat on the other side of her. 

She filled him with disgust. From the moment they had 
sat down at the table, he had been conscious of her — so un- 
pleasantly, that she seemed actually to pervade the food he ate. 
She made everything seem unclean to him. A fine scented dust 
floated from her constantly and made him feel sick. Now for 
the first time she let him alone. 

The dinner was apparently not going ofiE welL It lacked 
that genial spirit which is supposed to preside at feasts. Every- 
one was unmistakably bored. It is not to be doubted that the 
Hausers, left to themselves, might have made a more jolly thing 
of it, but Peter's presence dampened apparently their natural 
talents. Food had held them through several courses but now 
they were surfeited. Emma had twisted smilax about her pink 
satin dress and was occupied in placing a red carnation over her 
ear. She had no one to tell her how pretty it looked. John's 
wife was yawning openly. Dr. Hartmann had sunk back in 
his chair. He was dreaming probably of his shabby, little office 
just round the comer. Dora Amalia cracked nuts with her 
teeth and rolled her small eyes. Between these people and him- 
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self lay the gaudy, vulgar table with its heaps of cheap plated 
silver, its dreadful cut glass, its pink and blue Japanese doilies 
— disordered, and littered with half eaten food. 

His eyes sought his more inunediate companions. Melanie 
he could not see — just one languid arm and a bit of white 
muslin. Shutting her oS from him was her mother who ap- 
parently had been overcome by the heat. Her eyes were closed, 
and her skin had turned a queer, dull yellow. 

The dinner dragged through two or three more courses. 

Then everyone rose. 

There had been no toasts, no mention even of the event that 
had brought the family together. He wondered whether some^ 
thing lay behind all this whether August and Emma had not 
meant to hurt him. 

They climbed the steps leading from the basement to the par- 
lour, and he felt Melanie's hand in his. "Weren't they hor- 
rid ? " she whispered. They entered the parlour. You aren't, 
Melanie — You're very — very sweet." He felt a sudden 
tenderness for her — a need to be comforted and protected. 

His lips trembled — " They don't like me, db they? " 

" Come sit down, dear Peter." He sat on the couch with 
her where he had sat but a few evenings ago. 

" Emma doesn't — she hates you. August doesn't like you 
because you haven't any money. But — oh, Peter! " 

"What, dear child?" 

"Oh! — I love you." 

"I know — I feel it." 

"You won't care?" 

" I'll try not." 

He took her hand and sighed: " Melanie! 
"Yes, dear." 

" I wish — I wish you didn't love me. Oh, I can't tell you. 
I don't know why myself. But I feel something dreadful is 
going to happen — some terrible thing. I wake up at night, • 
trembling. It's not too late. They don't like me. They'll 
all be glad." 
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"I've tried — I can't. Oh, please, please! don't say audi 
things. Oh I — dear Peter, you frighten me." Her voice 
trailed off into a little moan. 

Matilda swept up to them. " Well — love bug^! " 

" Won't you sit down? " said Peter, rising. 

" I mean to — right next to you." She seated herself next 
to Peter and put her arm through his. He shrank a little but 
suffered it to remain there. He smelt the little flakes of 
powder again. 

" You don't mind, do you, Melly? " said Matilda, laug^ng^ 
" Not if Peter doesn't." 
" Do you, Peter?" 

She pressed her body closer to him. She said : " Here, let 
me see your hand, you interest me." She caught his hand and 
bent over it. Her thick, black hair laden with some sickish 
pomade, touched his face. Alternately the breath of Matilda 
and of Melanie swept his palm. 

She lifted her eyes suddenly. " Shall I ? — it's not good." 

He felt no alarm. He answered : " Go ahead — tell me." 
And gave Melanie a reassuring smile. 

At the other end of the room Emma was playing some popu- 
lar song and John's wife was singing. 

" You've been very unhappy." 

"Been? That's past. My future?" 

" Misery." 

A cry escaped Melanie, a sort of stifled sob. " No — no, 
Matilda! You mustn't — Don't Don't say such things. 
Oh — please!" 

Matilda went on: " I can't help it. It's there. You can't 
go against it. His hand says — he won't live long and he's 
going to suffer." 

" Won't live long and he's going to suffer — won't live long 
and he's going to suffer — won't live long" — Emma was 
jangling it — John's wife was singing it — " Won't — won't." 

"When — when will it happen Mrs. Hauser?" He tried 
to speak simply. 

" I can't say — soon." 
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Soon! He wasn't afraid. On the contrary. Matilda had 
offered him something precious. His fate I Matilda had dis- 
closed it. Above these little events, these disappointments, cha- 
grins, entanglements — failures, above this engagement, this 
prospective marriage, something invincible, something incredibly 
glorious was working — something nothing could alter. And 
it seemed suddenly utterly silly to him that one should waste 
breath, a single beat of the heart, on what men called happiness. 
Happiness ! — not here. Vain illusion I 

" How soon — Mrs. Hauser ? " 

" I can't say. Not many years. The Unc breaks suddenly." 
She gave him incredible comfort. 
" Well about? " he persisted. 

She turned him her thick smouldering eyes. " My advice 
to you, Peter, is to live while you can." She pressed his hand. 

Almost reflexly he drew his arm away. 

A deep-red flush spread over Matilda's face. It started in 
her cheeks, descended slowly to her bosom, and settled there 
like a dull, angry flame. He realized he had offended her: he 
had shown his disgust unequivocally. She arose without glanc- 
ing at himself or Melanie and walked away. 

Melanie's scared face came fluttering over to him. ''Oh, 
Peter, what have you done? " 

" Another enemy, Melanie, that's all — Another one who 
hates me," he answered slowly. 

" She will never forgive you — I know Matilda." 

A silence fell between them. 

He got up abruptly. 

" I'd better be going, Melanie — it's getting late. Say good- 
night to your mother for me. I can't — I can't say good night 
to the others. No one will miss me." 

She accompanied him to the door. 

" You care for me just the same? " she whispered. 

He answered nothing. 

He placed a light kiss between her pleading ^es. 
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That night he wrote Melanie a letter. 

He wrote: ''Dear Melanie: I am going to hurt you. 
But I am going to hurt you for the very last time. Some day 
you will be glad, IVe done it. You will think less haishly 
of me, at least. I am going away. It's not selfish of me. 
Really not. If I had something to offer you, it would be dif- 
ferent. You know I have nothing. No money I That counts 
too, I've discovered. But what is much more important, I've 
nothing to assure you any chance of happiness. I'm bad for 
you. Look at it that way. Think of me with pity and forgive 
me. Peter." 

He sealed the letter, addressed and stamped it, then got into 
bed. 

How simple 1 He would rise early and mail it. Six o'clock^ 
Six! Three hours later it would reach her. 

He shut his eyes. Now he would sleep. 

He sank into the cool sheets which seemed to close over him 
like peaceful water. 

A boat left to-morrow. 

It left at nine o'clock! 

He would rise at five. He might have left two days ago, 
had he only thought sooner. She would be distressed, of course. 
Poor Melanie! 

Oh, that terrible house! Those hideous people! " 

They would jeer at her and taunt her. Well, she could 
stand it. She would have to stand it. 

They would all say — good riddance." 

He smiled softly to himself. Good riddance! While they 
reviled him he would be returning to Copenhagen. 

He flung out his arms over thfe pillow and laughed with sheer 
joy. Slave, slave — but two hours ago a cringing creature, 
afraid of these people, afraid to talk, afraid to move, afraid to 
breathe almost — Now! he was free. 

"CXx)h — oh — oh!" No words came to him. 
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No phantasies. A moment of vast sweet stillness. • • • 
Then . . . 
"Coward!" 

He sprang up in his bed. " Coward ! — Who ? — Who's 
there?" He waited. He heard his blood swing through his 
cars like a rush of water. " Who's there? " — " Honor — Fm 
leaving you, Peter." His heart stood still. The sound of the 
voice held something familiar — something of the wind, some* 
thing of the sea, of birds in flight. He knew. He hid his 
face in his hands. — " It is I — I ask you to stay." 

He broke down and wept. 

After many minutes he rose and went to the table where the 
letter to Melanie was lying. He tore it into bits, and opening 
the window, tossed out the fragments, a little handful at a time. 



CHAPTER III 



I 

**ITAUSER.MIDDLETON. On Wednesday, Feb. 5th, 

JL Xin New York by the Rev. Dr. Herman Deitsch, — 
Melanie Mary Louise Hauser, daughter of Mrs. O. Hauser, 
to Peter Middleton." 

The train rushed on toward Atlantic City. 

Gusts of wind dashed bucketsf ul of rain against the windows. 
Little puddles of water appeared on the sills. 

Outside it was growing dark. The Jersey fields could no 
longer be seen. But some trees still shot out, leafless and deso- 
late. 

It had happened. 

It kept whirling past him, as he looked out the window. 
With each turn of the wheels it came back to him. 
Just the family had been there. 

He had called her Elisabeth, but no one had noticed it, not 
even Melanie. 

A streak of flame broke into a row of arc lights. Two wet 
passengers got on. The train started again. It would not stop 
till it reached Atlantic City. 

It seemed utterly incredible to him it should have happened. 

Up to the very last moment, almost, till the minister arrived, 
a long, thin, half-starved looking creature, he had said to him- 
self, " It's all a dream, — a preposterous, a horrible dream." 
Even then he could not quite believe. Some miracle would 
happen. God was testing him merely. God would say: 
" Come, Peter ; you have suffered enough. I am pleased with 
my child." And before the eyes of Mrs. Hauser, of Melanie, 
of Emma, of August and John and their wives, he would climb 
up a ladder of light and vanish. But before he quite vanished, 
he would turn and throw a kiss to Melanie for her loyalty and 
sweetness. She would understand. 
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She would look at him with her deep, clear, blue eyes and be 
filled with the mystery. 

But the others would bow their heads and be afraid. 
There had been no miracle. 

They stood under a canopy of smilax, in front of the long 
mirror hanging between the parlour front windows. He kept 
staring at the minister's baggy trousers. He kept wondering 
how much flesh covered the bones beneath — how much muscle, 
mere little strings. . . • 

It was over. 

God had deserted him. 

Old Mrs. Hauser came forward and kissed them, first 
Melanie, then himself. " Ach, dear God, dear Otto 1 " she 
cried, her eyes streaming with tears. Then the rest of them 
followed. No one seemed the least bit happy: no one said, 
* good luck * : no one said, * we're glad for this.' They acted as 
if it were something they had to accept. Only John took his 
hand. 

He stooped and kissed Melanie. He had almost forgotten 
her. . . . 

He turned now from the window and stared at her. He 
could. She was asleep. Such a child! She looked so much 
younger than he had ever suspected. Just a kitten, a little gray 
kitten in her new dress and hat — curled up like that ! 

Yet she had done things to him. 

Behind those timid blue eyes, and those clinging arms, was a 
will — a determination, a little hardness even. He had seen 
it already. 

This hone5niioon for example. Emma had asked : " Where 
are you going, Melly?" She answered: "Atlantic City — 
don't you think so, Peter? " 

" I'd rather not, Melanie. Let's go some place quieter." 

Her eyes snapped at him: "Why quieter?" 

He answered : " I hate big, vulgar places." 

She replied: " I want it. I like it. I'm sure I'll like it. / 
Mama and papa 'ave been there, and John and Lily on their — " 
She checked herself suddenly. That struck him as curious — 
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curious she should hesitate — it was more than that — suppress 
the word honeymoon. 

" Honeymoon, Melanie? " 

" That's not the reason," she cried, coloring. 

But he was sure it was. He was sure in her little soul she 
had identified Lily with Melanie and himself with the brother. 

She was having her way. 

He studied her more closely. Asleep! It struck him never 
before had he seen her asleep, or with eyes closed even. Her 
wistful, drooping lips — not so childish as he had thought — 
not sensual exactly, but somehow more variable, more worldly 
than he had imagined. Could it be otherwise? August — 
Emma — John? There were traces. . . • 

She was having her way. Not in this honeymoon merely — 
but in what was to come after. And toward that — toward 
what was to come after, especially, he felt the utmost dread. 
Almost anything but that I A little room anywhere, but call it 
their own. 

" You don't want me to live in the slums, Peter? " 
" I want to be alone with you, Melanie." 
" But where is our money? " 

"You know what I have-— I've told you. At least your 
mother has told yon." 
" We can't live on that." 
" We should — we ought." 

She burst into tears. " I can't leave Mama. Oh, I can't! 
You oughtn't to ask me — at home it's so nice." 
" It's not right, Melanie." 

And still crying, she answered: " What would people say? 
What would August and Enuna say? Oh, I can't! " 

" We'll do as you wish," he answered slowly. 

He realized, now, that since their engagement she had con- 
ceded him nothing. 

He turned again to the window. 

It was now quite dark. He caught his face in it, a ghostly 
blur. He wondered whether he looked like that. He fancied 
his soul must, his poor soul, — formless, expressionless. 
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He sighed and pressed his face to the glass, holding his hands 
on either side. Lights bobbedi fell backward. Ahead lay flat» 
swampy country and an horizon of fire. 

Almost there 1 

He touched Melanie lightly. 

Seeing she did not respond, he got up, put on bis overcoat and 
hat, then reseated himself and looked at her. 

She opened her eyes. She rubbed them with her fists like a 
sleepy child. " Oh, Peter — Peter, dearest 1 " 

He smiled at her — at the picture she made. 

She smiled back, drowsily. 

They got out of the bus. They walked up a broad flight of 
steps, for though there was an elevator, no one appeared to use 
it. They entered a large hall where there was a trivial clearing, 
while beyond — not far beyond, looking as if it had been swept 
back by a mammoth broom, was furniture of all sorts, all col- 
ours, all periods, indescribably heterogeneous. They went to 
the desk. Peter wrote, " Mr. and Mrs. Peter Middleton." A 
negro bell-boy of mature years and great sobriety lifted their 
luggage, and they followed. 

They passed through plate glass doors into another hall, ap- 
parently a bridge-way, flanked on one side by vast, brilliantly 
lighted dining rooms, on the other, by a sort of conversation 
parlor, for there quite a number of people were sitting. Then 
the hallway narrowed, became a mere alleyway of windows and 
flowers. 

Melanie was entranced. Her eyes sparkled. Her face was 
flushed. She was living. Oh, this was life ! Could fancy go 
further! Those marvelous women lounging in great, easy rock- 
ing chairs! The splendor of their dresses! Even the plain 
ones looked beautiful. What lights — what endless, soft lights I 
Music! Music somewhere — just faint, dreamy echoes of it. 
The softness of the carpets! One's feet sank into them like a 
bed of feathers. 

Peter was walking so quickly. She wanted to linger. She 
could stay there forever. Oh — what roses ! Roses in winter! 
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She threw back one last enchanted glance as they entered the 
elevator. Up, up — they shot. Up — up! She felt she was 
ascending to Heaven. G>uld Heaven be more beautiful! 
Up — up I How pale Peter looked 1 

On the topmost floor they alighted, and after traversing a 
short hall reached their room. 

Woidd the negro never go? He dawdled interminably. 

The door closed. 

She thought of John and Lily. • • . 

A soft fire passed through her. She flung her arms about 
Peter's neck, and swaying against him whispered : " Oh, my 
husband, my dear, dear husband." 

a 

Atlantic City repaid Melanie with its purest gold. The sun 
shone, the skies were blue: there were the maddest and gayest of 
little white-caps. Never could there have been such a week in 
February. Everyone felt it. The board-walk, which had been 
deserted for almost a fortnight, filled with people again. I 
told you, Peter," she cried rapturously. " I told you. Aren't 
you glad we've come? " 

They did everything. 

They rode in the wheel-chairs: they took long walks. They 
walked to the Inlet, which was a goodish distance from their 
hotel, and to Avalon, which is equally far in the opposite direc- 
tion. They visited shops : they bought things. They spent one 
evening at the theatre. They sat on the piers in sunlight and 
moonlight. They listened to the bands playing. They rode on 
the carousels. . . • They missed nothing. 

" Happy, dearest?" 

" Are you?" 

" Are you? Answer me first, Peter." 
1 am. 

" I am. ... As happy as I am? Oh, my dear, my dearl 
Is it possible ? " 

Then he would answer: " You can't be. No one in all the 
world can be. Haven't I you? " 
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" Once you didn't want mc." 
" That's not true," 

" You said so. You know you said, ' I wish you didn't love 
me, Melanie.' " 

" That's not saying I didn't want you, goose." 
" Peter darling — you do? Tell me you do." 
In this fashion their days passed. 

And to Peter, it seemed something lost — not lost, rather 
never possessed — was suddenly his. He could hardly believe it. 

He could hardly believe that this fresh, sweet, young creature 
who walked so proudly with him, who came so softly into his 
arms, had wrought this miracle. So little made her happy 1 A 
kiss, a caress, a mere word. She was surely a child. To him 
her loveliness grew daily — deepened somehow. Memories of 
Niirnburg returned. Rarely was the sense of it missing — of 
the springtime, the fruit trees in blossom. And she was so 
woven into this earlier picture, it seemed to him that that sweet 
span of life were being lived again. And he had come near 
losing her. Come near losing Melanie 1 Up to the very last 
moment he had tried to escape — to fly from his happiness. 
What a fool he had been I And with the sea before his eyes, 
with the sea in his ears, with the sea spray touching him and 
the clean sharp scent of it, there came no pain, not even at 
night, when nothing but the sea remained. 

Not that he did not think of Elisabeth Lissinger. He did — 
with a kind of awe, as the creator of all bis present happiness. 
From start to end he detected her purpose. Had she not 
said — he heard her dear, grave voice as if she were speaking 
— in the happiness of someone you will find yourself? Thisl 
Surely nothing else. And through all those weary, restless 
weeks — her influence — what he felt she wanted, had steadied 
and guided him. Her purpose, surely! For look — was he 
not happy? Had he ever been so happy? Oh — Elisabeth 
Lissinger must know. She must share his happiness. He would 
write to her. " 

A significant change is detected. He would write to Iier. 
Not even the diary now. His communication must go direct. 
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black on white. It is as if he himself must have recognized 
that a mystical communion no longer held them together. 
Black on white! Space and time! An ocean and days be- 
tween them 1 

On the fourth day of their honeymoon he wrote. It was a 
strange, confused letter, incoherent in places. ..." What I've 
dreamed, what I've imagined, yet everything so real, nothing 
reaches a focus. So strong has been your influence, it is still 
difficult for me to realize that during all these weeks I've ac- 
tually not written to you. I can't believe it. . . . (And in 
the omissions, the references, the repeated allusions, Elisabeth 
Lissinger might have discovered the essential honesty of his aston- 
ishing statement) . • . I feel I owe everything — yes, everything 
to you. You'll approve. You have approved. It is because of 
you, this wonderful thing has happened. It came like a miracle. 
It is the miracle. For you remember how I prayed a miracle 
should happen? It has happened. I am deeply in love — oh^ 
wonderfully in love with her. . . ." 

Toward the close of his letter he added : " Forgive me — 
I'm not, though I seem, unmindful of your great distress. I 
shall ask you nothing. But I pray, dear friend, everything is 
righted. . . . Do — please let me hear from you. My love. 
Peter." 

As he was sealing the letter, he felt Melanie's fingers touch- 
ing the lobes of his ears. 

" Who are you writing to, Peter? " 

He seized her hands. "Who — you little ragamuffin — 
Who? Ugh what terrible grammar! " 
"Who?" 

"Whom, little ragamuffin." 
"Whom, Peter dear?" 

There flashed through his mind — should he tell her? No. 
At least not for the present. Somehow it seemed too precious 
— and besides. ... He drew down her eager, little face and 
pressing his mouth to her ear, whispered — " You wouldn't be 
interested, ragamuffin, it's business, — most serious business." 

Only one thing threw a shadow across his happiness. At 
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first It was trifling. In his fresh discovery of Melanie they 
were two creatures splendidly bolated. But as the week neared 
its close he began to be seriously troubled. 

She caught him in a moment of brooding. She asked him 
if anything were worrying him. He replied : " No — noth- 
ing." She insisted. She made him aware she had noticed this 
look before. 

Then he answered : " Well, there is, Melanie. I was think- 
ing about — are you sure — do you still insist upon living at 
home? We're so — so happy, and I sometimes wonder . . 

" Oh, Peter — please, please don't begin again." 

" But, dear child!" 

"Don't, Peter — Til not listen — I can't listen. Poor 
Mama would be so imhappy." 
" But ourselves! " 

" Ourselves — oh, how selfish ! Besides our room is so sweet. 
It's a surprise for you. So many pretty things and they'd all 
be wasted." 

He saw tears coming — but before they quite came, he kissed 
her. 



CHAPTER IV 



I 

ONE would like to protract this gaj» tender, littk hooey- 
moofu But honeymoons must end, as indeed everything 
muft end. On a Wednesday evening, dinging to their last 
tndiznted moment — taking, in fact, so late a train they were 
forced to change can at North Philadelphia, Peter and Me- 
lank came home* 

The gas light was burning bravely in the vestibule. Bdiind 
the blinds — upstairs and down — lights were glowing. And a 
rain having suddenly begun to fall, the little house threw out 
its lights over the pavement, across the street in fact, like wel- 
coming hands. And upstairs — Melanie detected it first — 
even before they got out of the cab, — one blind was pulled 
fli^tly aside. "Oh, Mama — Mama, darling." And the 
blind shot up like a glad answering cry. 

A moment later they were in Mrs. Hauser's room. It anelt 
of camphor and of apples and oranges. For an instant he felt 
sick, llien he became used to it. The old woman was dressed 
in a brown-flannel wrapper. Her eyes looked heavy and puflEy 
and at first he thought she must have been oying. She took 
Melanie in her arms, and he noticed her hands shook a little 
as she grasped his own. The three of them stood in silence, 
Melanie resting against her mother's breast, himself just be- 
hind Melanie. 

Then Mrs. Hauser signed: "Ach, my Baby," and drew 
Melanie closer. 

And Melanie whispered back, *' Mama, Mama." 

No other words were spoken. That was their homecoming. 

Melanie cried abruptly, " Oh, Mama, youVc had your bron- 
chitis again I Why didn't you tell me? We would have come 
back." 
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" Ach, such nonsense. A Uttle bronchitis. That is nothing, 
is It, Mr. — ach, excuse it, is it, Peter? " 

And her weary eyes sent him a glance which seemed to say 
— " We're two old people, you and I — Peter — you must back 
me up." 

" Nothing at all," he answered. 

" See, Baby," she laughed -n," Mama is well." 

A little later the two of them had supper together in Mrs. 
Mauser's room. 

Where's Emma? Isn't Emma here?" — Melanie asked. 

" She's went out, love," said Mrs. Hauser. " The Benders 
are giving a party." 

" Goldie?" 

Her mother nodded. 

The mention of Emma gave him an instant's disquiet. 
Queer it affected him so little — like a menace long past. 
Queer he should have even thought her a menace. Melanie 
was right. It was pleasant, it was sweet to be here with Mrs. 
Hauser. He felt extraordinarily at peace as he sat with the 
two women. He felt protected — secure, and that apprehen- 
sion which had grown during their honeymoon seemed to him 
suddenly quite fanciful. They would get on: they would all 
be happy together. He would make Emma like him. 

And as Mrs. Hauser reached him now this, now that, pick- 
ing out the choicest morsels as much for himself as for Melanie, 
he had his first full intimation of what this all meant to him. 

He was her child too. . . . 

It was a bright little supper. 

He was sensible as well of some subtle change in even in- 
animate things. " Give us a chance," they appeared to say. 
"We're ugly: we're shabby. We know it. But what's 
Beauty? What is it? Define it. It's a point of view. Once 
you said so yourself. Look at our pattern." And the Notting- 
ham curtains, the walnut furniture, the flowered carpet, the 
Turkish rocker, — everything in the room in fact, seemed sud- 
denly to chuckle as if a great point had been scored. 

" What are you smiling at, Peter? " 
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^'Oh^Iwat jastduiikifis. 
^ Haw oosf dm 

^ Oh^ you just wait,^ Mdaoie amwaed. It's wonderful, 
lio'tit. Mama?" 

" And Baby — she made evciything." 
When you weren't looking. — Oh, you neirer can guess." 

And a soft mysterious look passed b eiwc c u mother and daugji- 
tcr. 

suppers? " ventured Peter. 

Slippers! Oh, yes, slippers^ They're slippers, aren't tbqr. 
Mama?" 
Then they all laughed togedier. 

Presently Mrs. Hauser said: ^'It's time, Baby. Good 
n^t, my children/' and Peter and Melanie stood up. 
Good nighty Mama dear— Oh, I'm so happy." 
And as he saw them embrace, be felt a sudden longing to be 
in the old woman's arms. 

Will you — do you mind if I kiss you good-nig^t, Mrs* 
Hauser?" 

She drew his head to her deep warm bosom and kissed him. 

Then Melanie had his hand and they walked out of the room 
together into the hall, and they were just about to enter the 
adjoining room when Melanie cried — " Wait, Peter, I must see 
first." 

" Come in, Peter." 

(Her voice was triumphant.) 

"Oh — oh, Melanie!" 

" You're making fun of it, Peter." 

"Indeed I'm not — it's perfectly — wonderful." 

" Really?" 

"Really — it's like the Arabian Nights only much, much 
more beautiful." 

" You thought it was slippers," she laughed. 

" I never would have dreamed — " 

" I made everything." 

" Both ours — both these rooms ours! " 
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" All our own, dear." 

" This," she said, clasping his arm, " is — guess, Peter? " 

It was an inside room : it had no windows : it depended for 
light and air on the room beyond. It was both small and stuflEy. 
It contained a double bed, a bureau, a chiffonier, a dressing table, 
a night stand and two chairs, all of bird's eye maple. But this 
was the mere skeleton. What animated it, what gave the 
surprise, was the decoration. There was a lace spread on the 
bed with an underspread of pink — there was a lace runner 
on each of the other pieces of furniture. There were bows of 
pink satin ribbon on the bed-posts, on the chiffonier uprights and 
on the legs of the chairs. There were innumerable tidies of 
pink, besides. Thrown on the floor, and presenting an air of 
extreme indolence and luxury, were cushions of various colouis, 
pink, however, predominating. The window curtains were 
pink, the walls were pink, the globes of the lights were covered 
with pink. The carpet was pink. The effect of all this pink- 
ness was to give one the hurried and horrified sensation that 
some monster had swallowed him whole and that now he was 
studying the creature's interior. 

" A bower? " he whispered. 

" No." 

" The Heart of Love? " 

" Oh, that's sweet " she replied. " I never thought of that. 
' The Heart of Love.' No — one more guess, Peter." 

" The — the — I give up," he gasped. 

She bent back her pretty face to the petticoated gas globes. 
" Look — do you know now? " She was glowing with excite- 
ment. " Look at my eyes! " 

"What!" 

" Oh, stupid! " she exclaimed. " Our pink valley! This is 
our pink valley, Peter. Couldn't you see? " 

" I saw only my happiness, dear. That filled up everything." 
"Oh, Peter! — I love you." 

With their arms intertwined, they passed through the folding 
doors into the room beyond. This room was spacious and cool 
and green, and it had two windows. Against one wall stood 
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an uimght piano. On die fireplace side was an ordinary \xn 
couch. In the window rested an easeL There was little else 
, It's not finished," she said. 
*'Oh, but I like it." 

He tried to speak naturally — " I like it — it's rcstfuL" 

He covered his eyes with his hand. 
**' What is it, dear, what is the matter? " cried Melanie. 

" Nothing — nothing," he answered slowly. " I was merely 
diinking how complete it all is." 

That night, long after his wife had fallen asleep, Peter Mid- 
dleton lay staring into the darkness, and one thought kept re- 
curring to him — " They wasted no time getting me an easeL" 
In the neighboring room, he heard Mis. Hauser coughing. 

2 

Breakfast was at seven-thirty. In summer it was at seven. 

Peter would have slept on for several hours longer had Me- 
lanie not awakened him. She had to shake him a number of 
times before this was accomplished. 

Hurry, Peter," she cried, " else you'll have no breakfast." 

** But I don't want any. I only want coffee. I can have 
that here in the room." 

'* In the room I " she repeated. " Oh, Peter, Mama would 
never allow that unless you were sick." 

"Well, then, I'll have nothing at all. I'm frightfully 
sleepy." 

He turned over to sleep again, but Melanie persisted. " You 
must get up, Peter. You don't want Emma to talk, do you? " 

That decided him. No, Emma and he must be friends. 

He got up, hastily bathed and dressed, and joined Melanie 
in the green room. Together they descended to the basement. 

Mrs. Hauser and Emma had already finished their break- 
fast. 

In the early winter morning the dining room looked extraor- 
dinarily bleak. Through the front windows one caught a strip 
of mud in the little front yard, and beyond that, a black, iron 
railing. A single gas jet turned up halfway, burned dismally 
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tinder the poppy dome, while on the table, a red breakfast doth 
ending abruptly halfway down the table and terminating in an 
empty oxidized fern-dish, added the last hopeless note. 

Mrs. Hauser and Emma, they had interrupted apparently in 
the course of some personal discussion, for Emma turned a 
bright red when she saw them enter and Mrs. Hauser looked 
uncomfortable, though he thought, at the same time, relieved. 

" Sit down, children,'* she said. 

" How do you do, Emma! " he said. " Tm so glad to see you 
again.'' 

" Did you sleep well? " asked Emma. 

" Too well," he answered. " If it hadn't been for Melanie, 
I'd be sleeping yet." 

" Isn't it an awful bore to have to get up for breakfast?" 
continued Emma. 

" You feel that, too? " He felt himself warming to Emma. 

" Oh, awfully! You're not at all used to it, are you?" 

" Well, not exactly," he replied, laughing. " You see — it's 
coddling one's self I suppose, yet after all, a little coddling is 
pleasant." 

" Oh, yes — very." Emma gave him a sympathetic smile. 
" In England," she continued, " they have breakfast in bed, don't 
they?" 

" Many do," he replied. 

" And someone to turn on the tub? " 

" Yes — the lucky ones." 

"You would like that?" 

" Why, yes." 

"And a valet?" 

" You speak of the impossible." 

"Why the impossible?" 

"Why — why— " 

" Answer me — wouldn't you? " 

"Why, yes — certainly." 

"You see. Mama," said Emma, turning to Mrs. Hauser— 
" it's just as I was telling you — we'll really have to have a 
valet for Mr. Middleton." 
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" Ach, don't talk foolishness/' replied Mrs. Hauser. 

" It's not foolishness, Mama. I'm perfectly serious. It's ex- 
pensive, of course, but one expense always brings another. You 
ought to know that." 

Peter stared at Emma with white bewilderment. 

" Why do you say this to me ? " he asked in a low quavering 
voice. " Isn't it unkind of you, Emma? " 

" Unkind! Mercy, I'm doing my best for you — can't you 
sec that? Besides, what am I saying? " 

Her eyes met his in an insolent challenge. 

Melanie sprang up. 

" You're saying horrid things, Emma. You're perfectly hor- 
rid. You're a horrid beast. Oh, Mama, make her stop tor- 
menting Peter. Katie hears everything." 

"Oh — a little bodyguard too! " sneered Emma. My! — 
but you're lucky," she added, turning again to Peter. 

" I hate you," cried Melanie. 

" Oh, shut up," retorted Emma. " You kid — you." 

" I won't — oh, Mama, make her stop — please make her 
stop." Melanie's voice rose hysterically. 

Mrs. Hauser, to whom such scenes were not entirely unfa- 
miliar, now intervened, (Peter wondered why she had not 
before) and gave Emma the choice either of subsiding or leaving 
the room. 

" But I haven't said anything," she answered in an offended 
tone. " What have I said ? She's doing everything." 
" Be quiet," answered her mother. 

They all sat on silently. The swinging door gave a sudden 
lurch and Katie appeared with breakfast for Melanie and 
Peter, balancing the tray with one hand over her head. Reach- 
ing the table, she noisily transferred the plates and distributed 
them from where she stood. This passed without rebuke from 
Mrs. Hauser. 

There was mush, ryebread, scrambled eggs and coffee. One 
might begin wherever one wished* Mush he never ate. Rye 
bread he disliked, especially thick slices. The eggs he was about 
to eat, when a quick examination of them made him withdraw. 
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TBere was still the coffee. He began sipping this slowly, find- 
ing a disagreeable sensation in the thick lip of the cup as it 
met his own. 

Mrs. Hauser, who had apparently lingered to scrutinize their 
breakfast, evidently found it satisfactory, for she now got up, 
and asking Enrnia to come with her, left the room. 

" Oh, Peter darling! " cried Melanie as soon as they found 
themselves alone. " I'm so sorry. I told you to hurry." 

" Your mother seemed annoyed too," he answered. 

" She was, Peter. Mama likes everything orderly. John 
said he was glad to get married to eat when he wanted to. But 
oh, Peter I Mama is sweet and she likes you. It's just horrid 
Emma." 

" You surely are," he replied and went on sipping hb cof- 
fee. 

When breakfast was over he said — What am I to do now, 
Melanie?" 

" Do — why, you'll work, won't you, Peter? " 

" Work ! What work ? You want me to help you ? " 

" Oh, silly — don't tease me," she replied, smiling. " I've 
just got our rooms to tidy. I can do that. Why — you'll 
paint, of course." 

It had come. 

What he had been fearing all night almost, and what he had 
finally dismissed as preposterous, had happened. 
He closed his eyes. 

" Do the others, — do your mother and Emma expect me to 
start to-day? " 

" Why, of course, dear. How else can we live? Wc can't 
expect mama . . ." 

" No — we can't expect mama," he repeated. 

" I'm so proud of you, Peter. Oh, I want you to show 
them." 

" I'll go out and buy paints and things," he said dully. " It's 
so long — " 

She accompanied him gaily to the upper hall and helped him 
on with his overcoat. 
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Hurry back, dear/' he heard her call, as he descended the 
stoop. 

3 

The morning was quite chilly. Tiny flakes of snow floated 
in the air and appeared to remain there without falling. 

He put up his coat collar, walked to Fifth Avenue, hesitated 
at the comer a second or two, then turned suddenly in the di- 
rection of Washington Square. 

Passing under the Arch, he followed one of the footpaths 
a short distance, came to a bench and sat down. 

He saw a maid emerge from the basement of one of the 
opposite houses, mount the steps which were white marble, and 
fling a bucketful of water over their gleaming surface. He 
watched the water come tumbling down to the sidewalk, recoil, 
then dash for the gutter. He noted that the maid wore a blue 
and white striped dress and a starched white cap. A trim maid 
— gentle folk went through his head. 

Two small Italian children passed him, laughing, carrying 
their schoolbooks. He got up and continued to walk. 

He walked aimlessly two or three times around the square. 
He stopped once to observe four little sparrows huddled on the 
rim of the waterless fountain. He crossed the street once, catch- 
ing from the distance a flash of purple which he mistook for 
hyacinths. On coming closer he found his hyacinths were 
just bits of paper. He returned to the square and sat down 
again. 

He remained there for two or three minutes, got up sighing 
and continued to walk. He found himself on Fifth Avenue. 
At Thirty-fourth Street he glanced in a jeweller's window. 
The clock said a quarter past ten. 

At Fifty-ninth Street he cut crosstown to Broadway then 
went northward. 

The sky had become quite white as if the sun were shining 
behind it, giving a strange clearness and a sense of unfamiliar 
quietness to ever3rthing. The trifling snow had stopped. 

No, he would never go back. 
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That was final. 

Melanic was probably anxious about him already. She could 
go on waiting. He would never go back to her. 

Against her, he felt an even more violent resentment than 
he did against Emma. They were all alike — the old mother 
included. But from Melanie he would have expected a little 
delicacy at least. He repeated: "They are all alike." 

Next this came to him : " She wouldn't be so bad away from 
her family. At Atlantic City she was quite charming. She 
will have to live alone with me as I suggested. She must do 
that." 

He kept repeating — " She must do that." He repeated it so 
often that by the time he had gone several blocks further, every- 
thing seemed quite settled to him. He began to estimate what 
he could do with his money. He would have to ask Madge, 
of course, for that extra one hundred. That made two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars a month. They could get a little flat 
somewhere for fifty. One hundred and seventy-five over. It 
was feasible. It was all quite simple. 

He felt positively light-hearted. 

How would he furnish it? English? French? Neither. 
No — it must be something without any pretension — a poor 
man's house. That was it — a poor man's house. The phrase 
thrilled him. He would show poor little Melanie how one 
might live in an atmosphere of distinction and charm though one 
possessed nothing. The living room would be in some queer 
putty gray. What to liven it? Brocades! No — they were 
too important and were expensive besides. Japanese brocades 
were of course too common — not to be thought of. Of a 
sudden, he remembered some dull ruby taffeta he had passed 
several times on Fifth Avenue. The very thing! The matter 
of expense troubled him again, but he brushed it aside. He 
thought: " after all one can't do without everything." And as 
he walked up Broadway, he walked through this little dream 
house of his, furnishing it room by room, and imagining the 
sweet bright peace that was to abide with the two of them — 
with himself and Melanie. 
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" She's got to do it/' he said to himself. 

But beneath all this lurked something Peter dared not con- 
fess to himself. It was his fear, his terror almost, of begin- 
ning to paint again. 

Toward five he returned to the brownstone house. 

Katie cried, seeing him : 

" You're going to get it, Mr. Peter." 

He brushed past her without answering. Her familiarity 
irritated him. But he was too intent upon the business that lay 
ahead to waste any words. " We'll see who gets it," he thought. 

He entered the green room. A dusk had fallen on it, and he 
saw only shadows. He removed his coat, put it on the piano 
stool and stood listening. Where was she? 

From the bed-room came the sound of slow, deep, interrupted 
breathing like the breathing of sobs. 

" Is that you, Melanie? " he called. 

" Peter — Peter ! — Oh, is that you, Peter? " 

"Yes — please come in here," he said. He was surprised 
at the firmness of his voice, the command in it. He turned on 
the gas. 

She stood in the doorway, small, white, quivering. Her eyes 
Sashed at him. She cried — Where have you been? It's 
kte." 

" Out," he answered. 

"Tell me—" 

" Out," he repeated. 

She made an ugly, crouching movement. **Tell me — 
where?" 

He replied — " If you behave decently I will. You act like 
a madwoman. You're acting like Emma. One cculd be- 
lieve you were Emma. I've been taking a walk." 

" I don't believe you." 

He turned from her with disgust. It seemed utterly impos- 
sible this could be Melanie. 

" Don't believe me," he answered quietly — " then I haven't" 
" You've got to tell me," she cried. 
He kept silent. 
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"You've got to." She sprang forward and caught his 
shoulder. " YouVe got to. You're living with us." 
He shook her off. 

" That's what I want to speak to you about. ... I won't 
any longer." 

His face had become whiter than her own. His heart 
pounded violently. 

The room swam. He felt suddenly horribly sick. He 
reached for a chair and sat down. 

" You won't live with us? You won't live with us? " Her 
voice came to him through hurried, frightened breathing, — 
"Why not?" 

" I can't. It's impossible." 

After a moment he continued : " You know why. You've 
got to face this with me. I want you to come with me. If you 
don't—" 

"If I don't?" she repeated, her eyes dilating. 
" I must go by myself." 

She stared at him an instant. Then suddenly he saw her 
arms go up, and giving a low moan, she fell to the floor. 

"Melanie, Melanie," he cried — "Oh, poor child!"— and 
was down on his knees to her. " Speak to me." 

(She heard him but lay perfectly still.) 

" Oh, Melanie, I didn't mean — really I didn't mean . . ." 
(Her eyelids quivered slightly.) 

" It's for your sake, for both our sakes. We might be so 
happy. Oh, I've been so unhappy to-day! I've been wander- 
ing the streets. That's what I've been doing — I've been wan- 
dering the streets. I've been trying to find happiness for you 
and me. Oh — dear Melanie ! " 

He leaned over and stroked her hair. " Please speak to me." 

(Her little heart rose with each stroke of his hand — like the 
back of a kitten — but she remained quite motionless.) 

" I'm sorry I've been so cruel. I've been so upset. I ask 
you to forgive me." 

(Her heart was purring so loudly now she was afraid he 
might hear it.) 
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I ask you to forgive me. Ill do anything — anything you 
ask me." 

He drew his hand from her hair and half turned as if to get 
up. He thought: This is horrible. I don't know what to 
do. I must call someone." 

Then Melanie moaned. 

Half opening her eyes, she feebly stretched out her arms to 
him and cried, ** Oh — dear Peter." 

" Dear, dear Melanie," he whispered. 

" You won't leave me? You never will leave me? " 

He repeated : " I never will leave you." 

Her arms were about his necL She hung limply, and on her 
drooping face, turned toward the carpet, played a m]rsterious 
smile. 

The little kitten-wife was thinking. She was thinking: " I 
have himJiow. I can do what I want with him." 



CHAPTER V 



I 

BUT if Melanie anticipated smooth sailing, she was mis- 
taken. That same night just before falling to sleep, Peter 
said to himself: "Well, I'll paint — Til have to paint — 
there's no way out." 

Then came the blessed anodyne. He dreamed. 
He dreamed not of the struggle to produce, but of the thing 
produced. It was an astonishing picture. The press said so, 
the critics said so. Everyone said so. Not a dissenting voice. 
He had arrived. " Not in years — it is safe to say, not in the 
last quarter century — have we seen a picture of this signifi- 
cance . . . veritable genius ... a new epoch. . . . We can- 
not speak of a future for this profound and brilliant painter. 
He has already achieved it." And so on. 
Peter had vindicated himself. 

And from this phase of the dream he passed to a second 
phase — of consequences — which was, if possible, even more 
delightful than the first. 

Peter and Eager Prospective Purchaser (one of several hun- 
dred) : 

"You admire my picture? You want me to paint one for 
you? I'm sorry, sir, but you're asking the impossible. Money 
no consideration? No — nor to me either. Ah, don't mis- 
understand me. I'm not scorning your offer. But I cannot 
say, — to-morrow I'll paint, and then paint to-morrow. Oh — 
no! I must wait the moment. It may come to-morrow — it 
may come one, ten years hence. Yes — that's my method. 
You'd wait twenty years for a Middleton? Ah — that's gra- 
cious indeed ! " 

Peter and Art Dealer: Much the same. As the art dealer 
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withdraws, he tells Peter that fresh inspiration is quite unneces- 
sary and maybe detrimental in fact — that all he need do is to 
keep on reproducing, with slight variations, his original theme. 
He points out to him that most successful modern artists rely 
upon this method and enumerates a score or more to prove his 
contention. Peter hears him politely, but remains firm. 
Peter and Melanie : 

" Oh, my darling, my most wonderful husband ! " 

He releases her arms which she has thrown rapturously about 
his neck and glances about hurriedly, uncertain whether they are 
in an art gallery or in the privacy of their room. He sees 
Melanie is wearing a night gown and from this he imagines they 
are at home. Peter, however, is fully dressed. 

" Now you believe in me. Now that success has come to me, 
you believe in me." 

" I have always believed in you, Peter." She attempts to 
embrace him again, but he repulses her. 

"You have never really believed in me, Melanie. Love is 
belief. Your love for me has been utterly selfish. You wanted 
me — myself, and what I could give you. That's all it means 
now. You think I can give you more." He has the feeling 
apparently that several months have passed, for he continues: 
** You hounded me — your family hounded me. It was give — 
give from the start. The very first morning you tried to im- 
prison me in this terrible back room. Your love — " (He 
makes a contemptuous gesture. ) 

Melanie looks at him with a white, stricken face, makes no 
reply, and he goes on : " And now that IVe proved to you what 
Tm made of — I'm going away." 

Melanie remains speechless. 

" Do you understand ? I'm leaving you. I'm going away to 
somebody who believes in me — who asks nothing of me." 

Melanie gives a sudden cry and falls fainting to the floor. 

He looks at her huddled body without emotion and, picking 
up his hat, leaves the room. 

He then passes through a long, narrow, dark passage which 
is unfamiliar to him, hears moans which sound curiously like the 
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combined lamentations of the Hauser family, and comes 
length to the end of the tunnel. Here sunlight suddenly meets 
him, shining upon a pale, green garden' which is filled with hya- 
cinths and lilies. He decides to rest here a short time before 
continuing his journey, and whispering, " I am very tired,'* 
throws himself upon a grassy slope and falls asleep. 
He dreams again. 

2 

When Peter opened his eyes next morning (Melanie had to 
awaken him again) he could not believe he had been dreaming. 

His dream of a dream — that dream within a dream, hung 
round him like a heavy, sweet perfume. 

" You'll have to get up, Peter," she said. 

" I have a headache, Vll stay here," he replied. He would 
have sworn he had a violent headache. 

" Oh, but, Peter — mama — ! " 
I can't help mama, or Emma, or you. I can't help anyone. 
I've a headache, I tell you." 

He wanted to sleep. He wanted to gp back again. He 
cSosed his eyes. 

"You won't get up?" 

Her words seemed to dangle over him as if held by a thread 
that might snap any moment. He made no reply. 
" Well, if you want to be cross, Peter, don't answer." 
" I've answered. I've told you." 
She got up and dressed. . 

What happened downstairs he didn't know. He cared less. 
He cared nothing now what these people might think — or what 
they might do to him. 

After a bit Melanie returned to the room, carrying a tray. 

" Here's coffee, Peter," she said. 

" Here's coffee, Peter." 

" I want no coffee. Please let me be." 

She looked at him anxiously. " Shall I send for the doctor, 
shall I send for Dr. Hartmann? " 

" I want no doctor." 
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" But you're sick, Peter — you need a doctor." 
" I tell you I don't want a doctor." 

" What have I done to you, Peter? " Her lips were quivcr- 
ing and tears were beginning to gather. 
" Nothing — nothing." 

"Then why? — oh, please — please!" She fluttered to the 
bed and tried to embrace him. ''Please — please — oh, kiss 
me." 

He turned his head away. 
Melanie was oying now. 

He thought: ''This is last night. Last ni^t wasn't a 
dream," and he attempted with all his might to penetrate the 
tunnel again, beyond which was the garden with the sunlight 
on it. 

After a few minutes he heard the door close faintly and knew 
she had left him. 

The rest of the day he remained in bed with his mind wan- 
dering in a strange borderland between reality and phantasy. 
He was still sensible to outer impressions. He heard doors 
open and shut, he heard steps in the hallway outside his room, 
he heard the sound of feet going up and down the stairs, he 
heard the swish, swish of a broom, he heard the movement of a 
cloth being rubbed up and down a door, he heard voices. He 
saw the lights change in the little pink room, he saw shadows 
shifting. But all these things were very vague and far away 
and unidentified, or, if not unidentified, had little or no rela- 
tionship to any outer life. 

Several times Melanie tip-toed into the room. He knew 
someone was there. Whoever it was didn't count. He hadn't 
the interest to look. 

Then night came. 

And though he was unconscious of it, something had been 
happening in his soul during those long hours which had reached 
an issue. The issue he knew. But by what means it had been 
reached, through what compromises and substitutions, was 
darker than the room in which he lay. He knew merely that 
be was going to work again, that he wanted to work, and that 
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he would begin the following morning. Associated with this, he 
experienced the utmost repugnance for Melanie. 

Suddenly he heard voices in Mrs. Hauser's room. " That's 
Emma, that's Melanie, that's Mrs. Hauser." He could hear 
them distinctly. 

"Well — did you send for him?" 

"I sent Katie. I'm terribly frightened. Oh — Mama — " 
" Ach, don't worry. Baby." 

" He'd better not try any of his nonsense round here." 
" Emma — oh, Emma ! " 

" Stop your sniveling. Serves you right. I told you so — 
didn't I ? Didn't I ? Answer me." 

He heard Melanie crying. 

" You've got a fine man," gibed Emma. 

" Not so loud, Emma." (This was Mrs. Hauser.) 

" I don't care. Let him hear me, if he wants to. I wish hb 
would." 

There was a short silence, then came in Melanie's trembling 
voice: " I hope Dr. Hartmann's in." 

He'll come soon, Baby. . . . Ach, my poor Baby! " 

And then there were low crooning sounds, broken by little 
sobs. 

Melanie spoke again : " I couldn't bear. Mama, — oh, I 
couldn't bear having anything happen to him." 
" It's nothing, Baby." 

" But he hasn't spoken all day. I've gone in every half hour 
— every half hour. He lies perfectly still. Oh — I'm terribly 
afraid." 

" Don't worry. Baby. The doctor is coming." 

But the doctor did not come. Katie returned a few minutes 
later, saying that Dr. Hartmann had gone out of town for the 
night. 

"Go to bed, Baby." 

" Oh — I'm afraid." 

" Do you want to sleep with me? " mocked Emma. 
" No." 

"With Mama?" 
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" No." 

He saw a streak of li^t on die wall, saw it slowly dilate, 
dien disappear. Melanie was in the pink-room with him. She 
stood listening. Her breath came in long, deep rhythms. He 
heard her little fingers unfastening buttons in die dark. Then 
the was in bed with him. 

" Peter! " she whispered. 

Her hand stole over and touched his face. " Peter — Peter 
— oh, Peter darling! " 
She began to shiver. 

Moved by something in which there was neither tenderness 
nor passion, but a quick, impulsive pity rather, he reached out 
his arm and drew her over, diinking: " Poor little waif." 

She stopped shivering. She pressed her face into his. Her 
hair fell across his eyes. Her arms were about his neck — 
clasped tightly. She murmured : "Oh I — my darling.*' 

He made no answer. 

It struck him suddenly, his whole day had crumbled. 



CHAPTER VI 



I 

THE blinds in the green room were drawn up as high as 
they would go. That was about a foot from the top. 
The blinds had never behaved properly. The coils or springs 
or whatever it was that should have made them dart up obedi- 
ently at the slightest downward tug of the strings, had always 
been too feeble. Even to get them up this high, one had to 
do a bit of coaxing. The Nottingham curtains were pulled 
back and fastened to the walls with pins. A bright morning 
sunshine poured into the room and threw a certain amount of 
glow over the pink room beyond. However, that looked 
gloomy. It always looked gloomy, even in the brightest 
weather. 

Removed several feet from the window was the easel. A 
large canvas rested on the easel, and nearby were two smaller 
canvases, with their faces to the wall, so that one was unable to 
tell whether anything had been painted on them or not. The 
canvas on the easel, however, showed only a few lines and some 
dabs of paint, as if the artist had been trying out certain colours. 
Since it was now the middle of April, it would be natural to 
suppose that these smaller canvases represented finished pictures 
or, if they were not finished, at least they would indicate studies 
well under way. 

Peter wore a soft shirt and a rough tweed coat. The upper 
buttons of the shirt were open, displaying his neck. His coat 
lacked buttons, except one, which dangled from loose threads. 
His hair was rather touseled, suggesting that he must have run 
his fingers through it many times that morning. Indeed, that 
is what he was doing now. The palette was resting against the 
leg of a chair: a paint brush was in his mouth : he had risen and 
was staring at the canvas. 

«75 
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Anyone who had not seen Peter for some time would have 
remarked that he looked distinctly older. He looked tired and 
worried, but at the same time he carried an air of excitement 
and of unnatural animation. 

" It*s no use," he sighed. 

He picked up the two smaller canvases and placed them 
against the easel, one against either leg, and fell to studying the 
three of them. Why he did this would have been difficult to 
explain. For the two smaller canvases showed little more than 
the large one. On one of them was something suggesting a 
tunnel or a flume or something of that sort — it was a cylinder, 
at least, with curious, vague figures floating out from one end of 
it. It was all too indefinite, however, to give one more than the 
remotest impression. The other small canvas, apparently, was 
meant to convey the same thing, and differed from the first only 
in that the cylinder had been placed at a slightly different angle. 

Meanwhile, quite unconscious of what was going on about 
her, his wife was singing at the piano. She was practicing trills. 
Her little head with its honey-coloured hair was thrown back, 
much as a warbling canary. She was singing "Tra-la-la. 
Tra-la-la." 

" It's no use," he repeated. 

" What's no use, Peter? " she answered, pausing and running 
her little, red tongue over her lips. 

" It doesn't go. I can't seem to get an3r«vhere." 

" Well, if you'd do as I've told you, if you'd paint something 
pretty. We're all sick and tired seeing that smoke trying to 
come out of the smoke stack. Goldie Bender asked me only 
yesterday when your picture'd be finished. I had to tell her I 
didn't know when. Then she laughed. Emma must have been 
talking to her. She said, * Well, don't forget to tell me ; I hear 
it's a scream.' Oh, Peter, I was terribly embarrassed." 

He coloured and answered : " Emma can say what she wants 
— they all can. They can't imderstand. The idea's all right." 

"A chimney!" 

" It isn't a chimney." 

"What is it, then?" 
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" Oh, you wouldn't understand — you wouldn't understand 
any better than the rest of them. Do you know what a S3rmbol 
means? " 

" No." 

" Well — it's a symbol." 

He turned to his canvases again. 

Melanie looked annoyed. 

"August says it's all rot about your being an artist. He 
says you're just bluffing. Even mama's losing patience, Peter." 
She wondered what else she could tell him. 

" Have they told you so? " he answered, looking up quickly. 

" Why, of course — why not? " 

" I just wanted to know." He bit his lip. " Do you want 
to know why things aren't going better? Do you want to? 
I'll tell you." 

" Tell me." 

" If you want to know — well, it's because I can't work here 
in this wretched green room. I can't do it — I can't concen- 
trate. All the time I feel your family about me, I feel August 
and Emma and John. I feel your mother sitting in her bed- 
room. I feel them all waiting and watching." 

"Oh, that's the reason!" Her voice rose shrilly like 
Emma^s. 

" That's the reason. It's hateful. I can't do anything." 
" We're not good enough for you? " 

" That's not it, Melanie. You know I don't mean that. I 
mean I must have quiet. Can't I make you understand? I 
must have quiet." 

" I suppose you mean my singing." 

" Have I ever said so ? " 

" No — but you mean it. Anyhow, I'm going to sing. I'm 
going to make something of myself even if you don't." 

She tossed her head and turned to the piano. "Tra-la-la. 
Tra-la-la— Oh, la-la." 

He looked at her with compressed lips. 

" Tra-la-la. Tra-la-la — oh — " 

" You're doing this to annoy me." 
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" Tra-la-la." 
"You . . 
" Tra-la-la." 
" Melanie!" 
" Tra-la-la." 

She was accenting each " tra " more and more as she went on, 
accompanying it with a violent bang on the piano keys. 
" Tra-la-la." 

" How long do you mean to keep this up ? I can't wort I 
can't think. You're driving me mad." He closed his eyes and 
put his hands to his ears. 

" You just said you didn't mind my singing." 

" I said I needed quiet. I do need quiet. Oh — if I could 
only make you realize how much this — this picture means to 
me! 

He turned her a desperately white face. 

" You don't want me to sing at all ? " she persisted. 

" Of course I want you to sing. I want you to be happy. 
Only you Inight choose a different time — say, the afternoon." 

" Humph — the afternoon ! Yes — that's just like you. 
You choose the best time. I want to go out in the after- 
noon." 

" I'd take the afternoon, only the light — " 

" Oh, yes — the light." 

"Well!" 

" Well, I won't do it." 

" You're very unfair, Melanie." 

" You talk of unfair. You're unfair. You never think of 
»» 

me. 

He looked at her helplessly. 

" You won't — you won't do this for me? " 

"Why should I?" 

He sta;red at her for a moment, then walked to the door. 
Her eyes followed him sidewise. 
" Where are you going? " she cried. 
He left the room without answering. 

Where was he going? He wanted to know that too. He 
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stood against the door he had just closed — wondering. Where 
was there to go ? Did Melanie know he was just outside, did 
she know he was trapped in the hallway? Did she know there 
wasn't a room in the house that would o£Fer him the refuge of 
privaqr? She started singing again. 

"Tra-la-la— Tra-la-la." 

Her voice sounded mocking and vindictive. 

Melanie knew. 

He sighed and put his hand to his eyes. That had become a 
characteristic gesture of Peter's. The family had noticed it. 
Where was he going? 

August was inside with his mother. Katie was probably 
downstairs in the parlor — dusting — or if no one was there, 
someone was certain to come any moment; there was always 
running in and out. 

" Tra-la-la — " came from the green-roooL 

Melanie was growing tired. Hier voice sounded more vacu- 
ous and silly than ever. It stopped. 

He pushed the door open. 

He said : " If you've finished singing, I'll try to work 
again." 

" I haven't finished. I'm just resting a moment." 

There was a short silence, then Melanie continued : " If you 
can't work here, why don't you get a studio ? " 

He caught her sneer. Making no reply, he went quickly 
into the pink-room and started dressing. 

As he dressed he kept repeating her question. 

2 

" Why didn't he get a studio? " 

That was a new way of putting something that had been 
occurring to him day in and day out the last seven weeks — 
from almost the first day he had attempted to paint again. A 
new way. For to Peter it had occurred in this form : " Oh, 
if I only had a studio! " Hardly that Hardly a formulated 
wish. Rather it was the substance of his sighs, and of that 
helpless gesture the family had noticed^ It was something ar- 
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dently to be desired but unattainable. It belonged to fair pros- 
pects that could not be realized. 

His painting had not been going well. The first morning his 
heart had leapt to the canvas. He had something to say. He 
knew so well what he wanted to say and how to say it, he 
scorned all preliminary studies as dulling and diverting. No! 
— The tunnel with the green garden, that dream of his, he felt 
sure he could translate immediately. It was so vivid, it had 
such a rushing joyous quality, it would paint itself — almost. 

This had not happened. The idea was like some bright eager 
spirit, all his own, till he tried to touch it. 

And he thought — even in those early days: " If Melanie 
did not insist upon staying in the room with me, if time were 
not marked o£F by breakfast and dinner and lunch, if I did not 
hear August coming in to visit his mother, and John coming, I 
might accomplish something." The family bothered him little 
then — it was chiefly Melanie. 

But, be it said in Melanie's defense, she did not wish to annoy 
him. She imagined she was helpful to him. She was tre- 
mendously interested. She begged to be allowed to squeeze out 
the paints. She cleaned his brushes. She was crying always, 
"What can I do now, Peter?" quite breathless with excite- 
ment. 

And when he put the first stroke on the canvas, she felt sure a 
masterpiece had already been created. 

But she did annoy him. He had the sensation constantly of 
having to push past her. How deeply determined this was he 
did not realize. He thought simply : " she interrupts me — she 
doesn't let me get there." The profounder motive, his desire to 
escape Melanie and all she represented, which was sjmibolized 
not only in the subject of his picture, but his desire to paint at 
all, hardly reached the surface of his consciousness. 

Yet that was it. 

He tolerated her for almost a week, and seeing he was not 
getting there, was not getting an5rwhere in fact, he spoke to her. 
She refused to take his point of view. She was incapable of 
taking it. Had he made a sentimental appeal — had he said, 
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"It's for your sake, Melanie, I*m painting — I want to do 
something for you/' and kissed her, she might have imderstood 
and it is probable Peter would have had to look elsewhere for 
his failure. But feeling no sentiment for her, and not being in 
a mood to simulate one — indeed, it did not cross his mind — 
he told her quite bluntly that she was bothering him. That 
neither he nor anyone on earth could possibly accomplish any- 
thing under such conditions. " You see," he said, " Fm always 
seeing you." She stared at him with quivering amazement. 
" You don't like me about, you don't want me here with you ? " 
^* I can't work with you," he corrected ; " please be reasonable." 

But Melanie wasn't reasonable. She had a burst of temper 
«nuch as a child whose toys have been taken away. She wept 
and swore she would never enter the green-room again. He 
tried to placate her. " No — it was too late, — she meant it. 
She had no place to go, but it didn't matter." And for two 
days Melanie kept to her word. For two blessed days he had 
the room to himself. Then Melanie reappeared — and started 
to practice. She had argued with herself : " It's my room as 
much as his, mine more than his — they're both my rooms." 
And he thought: " If she hadn't come in this morning — had 
she given me only one more day — I would have done some- 
thing." 

So the time had passed. 

Nothing was fixed between them. Their lives had found no 
common purpose. That love of Melanie's which had absorbed 
her so unremittingly during the year abroad and after she had 
come home again, lost its sustaining passion. Not that there 
were not moments. There were. But possession of Peter had 
dulled her appetite. She saw him now much as Emma saw 
him. The glamor for her was gone. She compared him to 
August and John. They were men — they were successful. 
And her little soul had many bitter moments when she thought 
*)i Emma, fearing that Emma might do better than herself. 

More and more she had come under the family influence those 
last few weeks. It was not only reasonable — it was inevitable. 
And had Peter stopped to consider he would have found she had 
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a case. He was indifferent toward her. She could not stand 
indifference. She was a soft, infantile creature who required 
coaxing, indulging, petting, flattery. By such means he mi^t 
have done almost anything with her. He might have held her 
against the family indefinitely or, at the very least, kept her on 
his side. But he did none of these things. 

And so in Melanie occurred a perfectly natural thing. She 
developed resentment, she developed nastiness — she went over 
to Emma. She criticized him, she complained to the family 
about him — she hated his work. Above all, she hated his 
work which she regarded as the cause of what she called hif 
change. 

And she hoped he would fail. 
That was the status now. 

"Why didn't he get a studio?" 

What Melanie had thrown so contemptuously at him cried 
for an answer. It came while he was tying his neck-tie. What 
had seemed thoroughly impractical up to this moment, suddenly 
appeared feasible. Was it? Would Madge? Of course — it 
was his anyhow. The audacity of his scheme made his hands 
tremble. He seized his overcoat and hat and slipped quietly 
out of the pink room, unobserved by his wife. 

He decided he would go to her immediately. He figured 
roughly — four months. Four months had passed since his 
mother s death. It was horrible to calculate this way but he 
couldn't help it. Four hundred dollars! That if ^e remit- 
tance began in January. Did it? He wondered. He 
wouldn't have believed he would have come to this. But he 
had to. He had to do it. He must paint his picture. 

"Had to do it? Why not? Nice feelings be hanged. Nice 
feeling^! Had Madge ever shown nice feclii^ did the Ham- 

ers," — his mind swept back into memories he rarely touched 

"had Nina? Had Nina — out with it — had Nina? No 

nice feelings had been his, Peter Middkton's, and hs nrwlnrn g. 
He would demand every wietdwd cent, that he would — cvexy 
cent.** 
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In this mood he reached Gramcrcy Park. The direct way to 
Madge's apartment was straight up Fourth Avenue. What 
was it made him hesitate at the little Byzantine Church ? Surely 
not the church. The green beyond ? That was it. That faint 
mist just visible to him above the black iron railing as he stood 
there, — one instant only. Then he touched leaves. And as 
he looked at the bright garden festival, at the bright rows of 
hyacinths and tulips, he thought : " How I wish it were here — 
overlooking this. I could be happy here. . . . That house." 

He looked at that house." On the third floor was a sign — 
" Studio to let." 

He could hardly believe it. 

Should he go in now or later? No — first he must see 
Madge. 

3 

He did not say "her brother" to the butler — he said: 
" Mr. Middleton." 
The butler let him in. 

He penetrated a great dim hall smelling faintly of incense, 
or was it perfume or flowers ? — something delightful at least — 
subdued and remote. The polished floor, too, had a smell not of 
wax, like his mother's, but of something pleasant. 

** In here, sir." 

The butler pulled back a heavy, taffeta curtain and Peter 
found himself in a small, fragrant, sunny room done in a pale 
canary yellow with slender blue-green furniture, the color of 
daffodil stalks. 

" Madame will see you here, sir," said the butler, withdraw- 
ing. 

He went softly over to the window and examined a bowl of 
narcissus. He touched next a vase of Chinese yellow. 

Then the full realization of what he was about to do, what 
he had already committed himself to do in coming here, sud- 
denly broke over him. 

No 1 — he couldn't ask her. 

It was like begging. 
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He sat down nervously, wondering what he could say to his 
sister. His sister! That was it — she wasn't his sister. She 
was an elegant creature who moved in a world closed to him. 
This separated them finally — this exquisite taste she displayed. 
He was overcome with regret and a growing fear. He thought: 

Had I known she lived so beautifully I could never have 
come." 

The abrupt entrance of Madge prevented his reaching any 
plan of action. She was dressed for the street and was in 
deepest mourning. 

" Well ! " she said. " To what do I owe this honor, Peter? " 

He felt immediately something compact and cold. She was 
like his mother. 

She sat down without offering him her hand and stared at 
him through her hard, sharp eyes. 

" You're not pleased to see me," he said. His words horri- 
fied him. He made a darting movement, as if to draw them 
back. Something whispered to him : " You Ve done it now — 
now you must ask her — you can't help yourself." 

Her thin eyebrows rose slightly. " Why should I be? " 

" There's no reason," — he answered hastily — " none at all. 
I'm sorry to bother you." 

" Sorry to bother me! " she flashed. " Sorry! You sorry! " 
She gave him a withering look. " You've done everything to 
hurt us. Not content with a scandal, you've brought another 
disgrace." 

" What do you mean? " he cried, flushing. 

"You know what I mean. Haven't you any decency? 
Why — everybody's talking." 

" Everybody — how absurd! Who cares about me? " He 
put his hand to his eyes. 

" You forget you have certain obligations," she retorted — 
" certain ties of blood which unfortunately persist." 

He was silent. 

She went on: " Mother did cver3rthing for you. She con- 
doned everything. What have you done? Before she was de- 
cently cold you married this — this grocer's daughter." 
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He grew white and remained silent. 
" Haven't you anything to say? " 

" IVe nothing to say," he answered slowly. It had never 
struck him before, the nearness of his marriage to his mother's 
death. 

" I must give you credit for one thing," she added, eyeing him 
closely. " You haven't touched mother's money at least. . . . 
I don't see how you could." 

His tense face looked at her an instant. He wanted to 
cry : " That's what I'm here for — that's what I want, what I 
need. My life hangs on it." 

He rose hastily. " Good-by," he said. 

" Good-by," she answered. 

From the little blond room, she watched him above the bowl 
of narcissus, hurrying along Park Avenue till he was lost to her 
sight. 

" That fixed him," she said aloud with a contemptuous smile. 

4 

He reached the brownstone house just in time for dinner, and 
when dinner was over, Melanie went out. 

She was going to a matinee with Emma and Matilda. 
He went up to the green-room. 

The sun was still pouring in through the window, but it 
would soon leave and go to Mrs. Hauser's window. And the 
old lady would sit in it and warm her hands. 

What was he going to do ? 

He sat down on the sofa and bent his head — thinking. The 
three canvases came floating across his vision. He hadn't any 
spirit for work. He knew somehow he never could work in 
this room again, no matter how perfect the conditions. He 
knew equally certain there was only one place he could work, 
and that was in the studio, facing the tulip beds he had seeo 
that morning. And that was closed to him. . • • 

And yet he must work. 

He must work. 

He wrung his hands. 
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Several times he sighed, " Dear God," and then abruptly got 
up and went to the oak writing table. 
He wrote: 

" Under the stress of our conversation this morning, I failed 
to mention to you the reason for my visit — though you men- 
tioned it. I have decided to accept the allowance of one hun- 
dred dollars a month, the payment of which mother entrusted 
to you. Will you be good enough to forward me the April re- 
mittance as well as the arrears, which I believe date back to the 
first of January? 

" Sincerely, Peter." 

*' It's a good business letter," he thought, reading it through. 
" It keeps away from the personal." He re-read it and was 
even more pleased by its distant formal tones. " I win out. 
How cheap she will feel." 

He went down into the street and posted it immediately. 
Then lured by the studio, he swung in the direction of Gramercy 
Park. 

The sign was still there — " Studio to Let." He could not 
understand how it could be vacant, how someone indeed had 
not seized it during these past few hours. Perhaps someone 
had. Signs may still be displayed long after a place is let. 
This possibility threw him into a fever of excitement, and he 
ascended the low marble steps, with their thin white iron rail- 
ings, with a quaking heart. 

He let the brass knocker fall on the plate and waited. The 
white enameled door with its placid Colonial fan above and 
fluted columns on either side, made him long for the studio more 
than ever. 

A janitor admitted him. "The studio — the studio," cried 
Peter. " Is it still to let? " 

The studio was still to let, and he followed the janitor along 
a tesselated floor of black and white marble to a spiral stairway 
and up till they reached the third floor front. " It's here," said 
the janitor. 
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He unlocked the door and Peter could not suppress an excla- 
mation of delight for which he was immediately sorry, for he 
had heard when one really wants a place one should appear 
indifferent. It was only when one doesn't want it that one 
appears pleased. 

The main room, the studio, he saw overlooked the park. At 
one end were long French windows rising from the floor to the 
ceiling. "You see, they swing out," said the janitor — "out 
onto a balcony." On one side was a charming marble mantel 
in what in America is called the Colonial period — and the walls 
were a cool celadon green — like the green outside, when the 
first sap is over. 

" Why, the park's in here ! " cried Peter. 

" You'll find it's quite private," answered the janitor, fearing 
lest Peter had found an objection. " Here's the other room," he 
added hastily. 

And he showed him the other room, which was painted an 
apricot, and had windows with small glass panes giving out onto 
a garden. " It's the bed-room, and here is the bath." 

It was complete. 

Peter, whose heart was overflowing by this time, could hardly 
contain himself. Everything now depended upon the rent, and 
he was afraid to ask it. 

" How much is it? " he faltered finally. 

" A hundred and fifteen dollars a month," answered the por- 
ter with the nonchalant air of mentioning an unnecessary trifle. 

" A hundred and fifteen dollars! " 

It was impossible. 

At the closest computation he figured his money would not 
reach that far. He figured rapidly. One hundred dollars a 
month he gave to Mrs. Hauser toward Melanie's and his sup- 
port. That left twenty-five dollars over for personal expendi- 
tures. One hundred and fifteen dollars. That left him ten 
dollars. Ten dollars for clothes, for paints, for canvases, for a 
thousand and one incidentals. 

" rU have to think it over," he said with a sigh. 

" I'll tell you what," said the janitor approaching him myste- 
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riously, " make them an offer. The winter season's about over. 
I've an idea they'll take less. I advise you to try it." 

Peter thanked him, and after learning the name of the agent, 
took his departure. 

" Let me see," said the agent, running his fat hand over a pile 
of cards. " Gramercy — G — Gramercy — Yes, that's one 
hundred and fifteen dollars a month, Mr. — " 

" Middleton," supplied Peter. 

" Very exclusive — " and he proceeded to give Peter the names 
of several artists — only one of whom he recognized — who had 
studios there. 

" You can't make it less? " asked Peter. 

" Not possibly." 

Peter was just about to withdraw, all hope gpne, and widi a 
desperately light sensation in his head, when the agent called 
him back. 

" See here," he said, " I'll make a concession to you — you'd 
take it right off? " he added quickly. 
" From the first of May." 

" Well, then, we'll say this — you can have it till the first of 
October for ninety dollars a month. After that it goes back — 
up. 

" Ninety ! " cried Peter, who could hardly believe his cars. 
" Ninety ! You said ninety ? " 
" Is that too much?" 

" It's perfect," replied Peter — and after making a deposit of 
fifteen dollars, all he had in the world, he went out. 

Inside himself he was laughing and crying at once. 

He experienced such bliss now he felt he must communicate it 
to someone. But there was nobody in New York to whom he 
might go. Yet this did not sadden him. He was going to 
work again — that was the great thing. It was extraordinary 
how his picture was already reshaping itself in his mind. He 
saw with startling clearness that the tunnel must be placed at a 
different angle, and ought rather to be suggested than given as 
much prominence as he had hitherto allowed it. After all, it 
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was the emergence, the escape, that was important. He must 
concentrate on that, on that stupendous moment, when the soul 
finds itself free. What had been so confusing for weeks be- 
came at once so obvious that he felt the studio had already justi- 
fied itself, and he dismissed his picture as completely painted. 

He walked back to Gramercy Park and stood on the opposite 
side of the street for so long a time, staring up at the French 
windows, that finally a policeman questioned him, and Peter 
moved reluctantly on. 

But the afternoon was not half over. The soft April sun- 
shine was still falling over the warm tulip beds, and on the little 
bird-houses that rose on tall poles from among them. 

He had no intention of returning to West Eleventh Street — 
not yet. 

Four hundred dollars ! Five hundred dollars, counting May ! 
He couldn't count May. Yes — ten dollars for May. Four 
hundred and ten dollars ! 

Four hundred and ten dollars, he kept repeating as he strode 
up Fourth Avenue. 

And then suddenly, the idea came to him that there must be 
crystal in the celadon room, that everything in it must suggest 
the fragile and brittle. Chinese things would not do at all, 
thought Peter, and he regretfully dismissed the picture of two 
large-bellied celadon jars with mutton-fat jade covers he had 
seen several days before. Perhaps I can use them in the apri- 
cot room, occurred to him later. Celadon against apricot, a 
trail of soft green from park to garden. 

The rest of the afternoon he wandered in a delightfully incon- 
sequential sort of way in and out of antique shops with which 
the lower part of the thoroughfare abounds. Scarcely had he 
decided upon one thing than he saw another which captivated 
his fancy, equally or more. Two Empire urns charmed him so 
much that he even seriously considered this period for his cela- 
don room. After all," he sighed, as it began to darken out- 
side, " whatever I buy, it's going to be beautiful." 

He reached the Eleventh Street house a little before Melanie. 
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The next five days did not permit unalloyed happiness for 
Peter. There came afterthoughts. 

What troubled him first of all was the Hausers. He realized 
with sudden chagrin that what he had undertaken with such 
airy abandon, was sure to meet with the bitterest opposition — 
if the Hausers knew. And he spent the first two days wonder- 
ing how one could meet such an annoying situation. Then no 
letter, no sign of any sort coming from Madge, he forgot the 
Hausers temporarily in his panic over the possibility, nay, the 
growing probability, there would be no studio. Then intruded 
the question of the Hausers again and his mind ran this way: 
" ril have no studio, so I won't have to tell the family. I'll 
have the studio and 111 have to tell the family. If I have the 
studio, I won't tell the family." With this last resolve two 
more days slipped past and he found himself muttering, If 
God grants me the studio, I promise to tell the family." 

It is interesting that during these days of waiting, the mem- 
ory of Elisabeth Lissinger should have recurred to him so often, 
not with any continuity but as detached vivid fragments. What 
dominated his memory of her, however, were those last moments 
at Elsinore when they parted at the grave of Hamlet. " Work 
— work, Peter," she had said. This phrase developed now a 
significance that had hitherto been lacking. It was as if one 
were to cry, " I see it all now. What has been dark to me 
becomes suddenly clear." And he began to fancy subtler and 
profounder designs by far than Elisabeth Lissinger had in- 
tended — many so tenuous indeed, that the mere trying to for- 
mulate them into thoughts, was like blowing on thistledown. 
Needless to remark, just these swayed him most, and he spent 
many hours absorbed in such airy nothings. 

Then came the reply from Madge. " Enclosed," she wrote, 
" find four hundred dollars, pa5mient from January to April in- 
clusive." . . . The studio was his. 

Should he tell the Hausers? 

He thought: " If I tell the family, there is sure to be the 
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most awful row." This did not satisfy his conscience. He 
thought: " If I tell the family I might as well not have the 
studio — for I should still feel their influence. I need to get 
away from them. Get away from their influence entirely. It's 
only this way I can achieve anything worth while — as a matter 
of fact, anything at all." 

The next day this occurred to him and decided his course of 
action. " In the happiness of someone you will find yourself." 
What had ever led him to believe Elisabeth Lissinger meant 
Melanie ? She didn't mean Melanie — she meant herself — her 
own happiness, she meant. Or if by some chance she did not 
mean herself, he knew at least where his happiness lay. His 
happiness merely? His salvation. She meant herself, undoubt- 
edly. Why else this silence? She probably would never an- 
swer his letter — not now. And he worked himself into a 
tumult of chagrin and remorse and self-abasement, pondering 
over everything he had left undone, over the mistakes he had 
made, over how cruelly he had treated Elisabeth Lissinger, who 
was his truest, indeed his only friend, and he vowed nothing 
would stand in the way of reparation. And he mused : "I 
can do no less. These people do not count in my life. She 
alone counts. Somehow I shall get back to her. Somehow 
she will know I am trying." He even reverted to the diary and 
wrote in it long, passionate passages, all touched with a curious 
mysticism by which he identified his life with Elisabeth Lissin- 
ger's, and the painting he was about to undertake with the fruit 
of their union. 

At length, therefore, he dared admit to consciousness what he 
had intended to do from the very start. Admitting it, he lost 
no time. There was little time to be lost, as a matter of fact. 
April held two more days. 

He saw the agent again. He signed a lease binding him till 
the first of October. Then he started buying things. 

He bought an easel, a canvas, paints, brushes, all the para- 
phernalia needed to carry on his work. He bought a pair of 
crystal appliques, spending for them almost an hundred and 
fifty dollars — one hundred and forty-two dollars, to be exact. 
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But by a process of mathematics all his own, he persuaded him- 
self — first, that they cost only one hundred, really, and then 
that they cost him nothing at all, for Madge might just as well 
have sent him that much less. 
And Melanie guessed nothing. 

She continued to practice. She continued to trill. She went 
tra-la-la to her heart's content. He made no objection. He 
even said once: " That was a sweet note. With the windows 
open, I thought at first it came from the trees." 

He could afford to be pleasant. 

She did nothing but wonder. She wondered what had come 
over him — he seemed so changed. No rebukes — no chance to 
quarrel. It was tiresome for Melanie. It was more than just 
tiresome — it was baffling. He painted his picture as if he were 
alone. That was the extraordinary part of it. She had the 
strange experience of no longer existing. No longer existing 
for him, at least. What was it? Suddenly she had met an 
impervious, polished surface. No emotion going through it, 
either in or out. Curious! And only a few days ago he was 
all exposed jangling nerves, so easily touched there had 'been 
moments she was sorry for hurting him. Not now. She wished 
she could hurt him now. But much more she wished he would 
love her or let her love him — either way. Just to awaken 
something — just to feel she was somebody. 

" He's like glass," she confided to Emma. 

" He'll come down from his high-horse," Emma answered. 

In her little soul, she cried, " He doesn't love me any more," 
as if she had just made a new and terrifying discovery. 

In his, he cried, " To-morrow is the first of May." 



CHAPTER VII 



I 

EVERYTHING turned out so much simpler than he had 
anticipated. So much simpler! Nothing could have been 
simpler. It was only the waste of time that bothered him. 
For his plan as he had devised it was this : In the mornings he 
worked in the green-room of the Eleventh Street house as if 
there were no other place in the world that offered him refuge. 
In the afternoon, or before, sometimes — but that was very 
rare, he went to his studio. In the mornings, therefore, he 
merely marked time, he pretended to paint : in the afternoons he 
did paint, or at least he was in his studio. Eleventh Street — 
Gramercy Park! Not many city blocks between. A short 
walk, a mere leap from small, close-packed brownstones, north 
and south, with curtains flying (almost summer already), to the 
fresh green openness of his park. A short walk! Worlds be- 
tween. He often wondered, during those first few weeks at 
least, what it was gave him that sharp sweet pain, that breathless 
catch, compressing ribs and throat — and the phrase. Death and 
Life, along those streets : and a sense of something lived before 
— a sense of mediaeval experience somehow, of daik, contracted 
streets, of houses, narrowing, bending, over-topping, touching, 
meeting — then the garden. 

There : May in full leaf — doves flying — the boom of bells 
from the marble tower (two o'clock) — children rolling hoops 
on the graveled walks, little urchins from Third Avenue and 
Second Avenue and from as far over as the river, watching. 
He wondered merely. 

The first week, of course, he expected nothing of himself. 
There was the moving in, the familiarization, the thrill of 
possession, the sudden privacy, that filled him with too many 
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strange and delightful sensations to permit of concentration. So 
much to be planned — so much to be settled — trifles, yes — yet 
not trifles — large things when you came to think of them, as 
essential to his productiveness, the full measure of it was what 
he meant, as — he thought of the Avicula Margaritifera and its 
perfect pearls. Vases of mirror-black or mazarin-blue, not to 
be too hastily decided which — he must live with them — he 
chose mirror-black. 

Then, in the cool, in the quiet, surrounded by the few but 
beautiful objects he had bought, Peter prepared to paint. It 
was then the middle of May. 



CHAPTER VIII 
I 

A MONTH passed. 
There were times when Peter was bitterly sorry he had 
taken a studio. That was at the beginning when he had begun 
to paint again. At such times he would stare at the celadon 
room with a dull anger rising, as if it were responsible for his 
failure. He had made drawing after drawing, finding that his 
problem was far more subtle than he had realized. Subtle ! — 
it was a vapor in which his soul twisted and writhed. 

He thought : " It is an impossible task Fve set myself. Pic- 
tures like this cannot be painted. They can be imagined 
merely," and he considered more than once throwing over the 
canvas entirely and starting on something else. 

Sometimes he hoped that Melanie would discover his decep- 
tion, that some obstacle might arise — anything, so long as it 
would obstruct the terrifying smoothness of those placid days. 
He fancied — he was convinced at moments, some m5^terious 
malignant force was at work to grind him down — and Melanie 
was part of it, the Hausers were* part of it, the studio was part 
of it. Every event, every circumstance leading up to his taking 
these rooms, pointed that way. The agent knew (he had been 
told by Melanie), the porter knew (he had been told by Me- 
lanie), the Hausers knew, and the Hausers and Melanie were 
chuckling and waiting for him to fail. She knew — of course, 
she knew — knew from the start. And that was why she did 
nothing, asked no questions, showed no suspicions, but let him 
go in and out of the Eleventh Street house as he pleased. 

The sunlight oppressed him intolerably. So did the sights 
and sounds of regulated life. 
Then suddenly — just how it happened he was unable to tell 
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— nor did he stop to analyze — suddenly he found himself ac- 
tually painting. It was precisely as if he himself had emerged 
from the tunnel. No experimenting now, no dabbling, no feeble 
cowering strokes of his brush. No — everything had come back 
to him. And he found himself, glowing, quivering, splendidly 
alert. 

" Middleton — Middleton ! *' he cried, " you have it — oh, 
you have it at last ! " 
And he did have it. 

Out of the anxiety, out of the pain of those weeks, something 
was developing, something was surely being born. From him- 
self. " From me, from me alone," just as he had wished it and 
prayed for it — no medium, no flesh, no model intervening — 
pure spirit. And he had been afraid he would have to get a 
model. It was at this precise moment, as he looked back on it, 
the extraordinary thing had happened — the picture had started. 
As if, he mused, Elisabeth Lissinger had done it. 

He became more reckless. He no longer waited till after 
the noonday dinner to go to the studio. He went out fre^ 
quently in the morning. He wondered at times whether the 
Hausers had any suspicion. If they had, there was neither word 
nor sign. 

He didn't care, anyhow. 

2 

It was a Saturday morning, the last day in June. 

On the following day the family was going to Sea Gate. Sea 
Gate, as its name indicates, is on the water. It is situated in 
New York Harbor. It boasts a yacht club, hotels, cottage- 
hotels and villas. What gives the particular cachet to Sea 
Gate is the fact that it is enclosed by a fence. This fence sepa- 
rates it from the rest of the mainland, which is composed imme- 
diately of sand-dunes, squalid shacks and tenements, and beyond 
that of Coney Island. To reach Sea Gate one either takes a 
ferry from New York, arriving quite oblivious to the country 
on the other side of the fence, or by trolley, passing in the second 
instance, through the region indicated. 
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The reason or reasons the family had chosen Sea Gate were 
these: 

Emma wanted to go because she knew someone who knew 
someone who was a member^of the Yacht Club, and though this 
made the road to its dances rather devious, she was sure she 
could get there. 

August approved because Sea Gate is near New York, and he 
wanted the family to go somewhere where he could visit them 
week-ends. 

John approved for the self-same reason as August, and since he 
was merely echoing August, his argument appeared reasonable. 

Melanie wanted to go anywhere that was jolly. She had 
heard Sea Gate was jolly. However, just then she would have 
been quite content to go anywhere Emma wanted to go. She 
felt she owed something to Emma. 

Mrs. Hauser wanted to go because her children wanted to go, 
and because she wanted peace and harmony among them. 
Moreover she was particularly anxious her girls should have a 
good summer. Emma was disgruntled. Melanie was un- 
happy. Emma's love-affair was facing disaster — her Melanie's 
had reached it. 

No one had thought of asking Peter whether he wanted to go. 

He wanted to go nowhere. He wanted to stay in town all 
summer and paint. He wanted merely to be let alone. 

He was conscious vaguely of many preparations — of boxes 
and bundles arriving, of trunks being noisily hauled down from 
the attic — up where Katie slept — of a seamstress coming 
daily for at least two weeks, and a queer heavy smell that per- 
sisted in the house after she had been there a short time. 

But he related none of these things to himself. He thought 
simply: " They are going away — for the summer." 

On this Saturday morning, as he was opening the street door 
to go to the studio, he thought: "It's to-morrow — thank 
Heaven." 

Suddenly he heard Katie calling him excitedly: " Mr. Peter 
— oh, Mr. Peter!" 

He wheeled. "Whatl" 
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" Mr. August wants to sec you.** 

"Me! Why?" 

"You'Usccwhy." 

Her face wore a cunning expression. 

He thought: It's about Sea Gate; I'm not going.'* He 
said: " Tell him IVc gone out." 
" You're scared," she jeered. 

" Sec here, Katie," he answered, stiffening, " no imperti- 
nence." 

" Aw, go on — don't try any of that on me." She made an 
exaggerated sneer, folded her arms, and stared at him. 

It struck him he was behaving even more fc>olishly than 
Katie. 

He said quietly : " Where is he — where's Mr. Hauser ? " 
He went upstairs without any answer. 

August, Mrs. Hauser, Emma and Melanie were in the front 
room when he entered. 

When they saw him the three women got up. 

As they passed by him, Melanie threw him a strange look 
and Emma pulled back her skirt contemptuously. 

He was alone with August. 

" Sit down," said the magisterial August. 

Peter sat down. 

" It's a fine day for walking," said August, making an effort 
at a smile and showing his yellow teeth. 
Peter was silent. 

" I'm telling you it's a fine day for walking. Isn't that so? 
Eh?" 

" I haven't been out yet," answered Peter. 
" You were going out? " 
" Yes — I was going out." 
" And where were you going, if I might ask? " 
Peter felt his throat close suddenly. Did August suspect? 
No — that was impossible. 
" You might — out for a walk." 
" A long walk or a short walk? " coaxed August. 
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The contrast between the utter fatuity of their conversation 
and August's deadly earnestness gave him a sudden sickening 
disquiet. 

" A short walk. ... A long walk," he corrected. 

** A short walk and a long walk/' smiled August. 

" A long walk, I said." He dashed a film from his eyes. 

" Oh! — along walk." 

August blinked and cleared his throat several times. " Do 
you walk often? " he drawled. 
" Quite often." 

" Long walks or short walks? " 

There was no mistaking the crouch now. " Long walks." 

" That's right," cried August genially. " Nothing like exer- 
cise to keep a man fit for his work. That and a moral life, say 
I. Your picture must be almost finished — heh ? Isn't it ? " 

Peter shot him a swift, questioning look. " Almost," he an- 
swered. 

" That's nice — that's very nice. Though it's a shame, I 
often say to myself, a damn shame, a man like you hasn't got a 
studio." 

He got up and stood over Peter. 
" A damn shame, isn't it, eh ? " 

His voice sounded quite soft, almost affectionate. " A man 
like you with so much talent — a great man in the making, eh ? 
Too bad!" 

There was a loaded silence us he peered into Peter's face. 

" A studio is a luxury," answered Peter, flushing. 

"A luxury — a luxury! Not for a man like you. There's 
no luxury, I take it, for a man like you. But I understand your 
sentiment. It's a fine sentiment, a beautiful sentiment. Wife 
first — eh ? That's what you mean ? " , 

" I made no comparative statement. I said merely a studio 
is a luxury." 

" But you feel my way? " insinuated August. 

" Really, I don't know how I feel." 

It seemed to him as if August were twisting his neck. A few 
twists more and something would snap. He knew very well 
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what this monstrous clumsy force was dying to do. It was tr>'- 
ing to wring out his secret. • • • He wasn't afraid — no — not 
of August, nor all the rest of the Hausers. 

"What don't you, eh?" 

" Why don't I what?" 

" Why don't you know how you feel? ** 

August came closer, — so close that all Peter saw were his fat 
hands gripping his heavy gold watch diain. 

" Why don't you know? " he demanded. His hands gripped 
tighter. The question was insistent. 

In the narrow space between himself and August, his tyes flew 
up and lighted upon two dark veins swelling in August's neck. 
It filled him with disgust to have him so close to him — like an 
unclean garment. He drew his head back as far as he was able 
and said: 

" I can't say. Maybe you can." 

" Maybe I can." 

The words came back to him like a loathesome slime. 

He rose abruptly. " That's all you need of me, then," he 
answered coldly. " Our interview is over." 

For the fraction of a minute, the world between them con- 
sisted of someone going heavily up the attic stairs. Then Peter 
moved toward the door. 

August lunged forward. " Damn you," he bellowed. 
" Damn you 1 You'll not get out of here till you tell me where 
that money comes from." 

" That's my business." 

" Tell me." .His fist rose menacingly. 

" You're impertinent. I've said it's no business of yours." 

" Impertinent! " Had Peter lain awake nights thinking of 
some means of offending August, he could not have chosen any- 
thing better. August Hauser impertinent! It was a lash, a 
poison, a deadly sting. His eyes glazed. His face bloated with 
dull, passionate blood. With a low snarl he sprang forward 
and clutched Peter's shoulders. 

" Take that back," he cried thickly. 

Peter felt his knees give suddenly. 
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" ril take nothing back. Take off your hands." 

" Damn you, you will." The hands clutched tighter. 

Then something unexpected happened — as unexpected to 
Peter as to August Hauser. As Peter looked back on it, he 
seemed to have had nothing to do with it. He saw a hand 
descending to strike, but before it reached him he felt his body 
plunge. What it struck, gave, reeled, fell backward. At the 
same time a gold disc (it was August's watch) flashed and 
bowled crazily across the floor. 

He swung the door quickly and left August alone. 

Downstairs in the front parlor the three women were sitting 
and waiting. They were waiting for August. 

" Do you think he'll tell him? " Melanie asked Emma. 
" Tell him ! He's got to tell him." 
" If he doesn't?" 

" There's no if — he's got to — the sneak." 

" Mama!" 

" Yes, my poor Baby." 

" Mama, I'm so unhappy." 

The three women sat on in silence. Now and then Mrs. 
Hauser turned to Melanie and stroked her hand. Once she 
muttered : " Our August will help you — he is like papa now." 

She wanted to be helped. At least she wanted something to 
happen — anything — so long as it would make Peter definite to 
her again. And now upstairs, she felt August was doing it. 
She felt sure that out of it was coming love or hate. She 
hoped — love. She could love him again even after this terrible 
deception. But something. She thought: " Even if he hates 
n^e, it wouldn't be so bad." 

The other two women had their thoughts: 

Emma was gloating in hers. She was thinking — ^''August 
will beat him. He is sure to beat him." 

Mrs. Hauser's thoughts were less thoughts than a kind of 
helpless self-reproach. She had brought this trouble to Baby — 
Had she only been firm, like her Otto. Had she only said 
" No " at the start, Peter would never have been part of tbfl 
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family. ' Emma and August were right — nothing but trouble 
and unhappiness had come out of this marriage. And with her 
indignation flaming against Peter, not because of this latest 
secrecy and deceit alone, nor because of all the deceit she imag- 
ined he had been practicing against them, but more because of 
her own moral weakness, her guilt rose in her to a painful 
degree. August was like papa now. She was no longer worthy 
of papa. 

Suddenly there was a creaking on the stairs. 

The three women looked at each other. 

" It's August," cried Emma. 

As they listened the front door opened and closed. 

Emma sprang up and darted to the window. Outside the 
sun slanted on a deserted street. She came back again. 

The three women fell into excited whispers. Then they hur- 
ried upstairs. 

3 

Leaving the house, one question obsessed Peter — how lon^ 
had the Hausers known? Had they known from the begin* 
ning? Had that suspicion of his which he had dismissed finally 
as morbid, been after all corect? Breathless, he reached hif 
studio and summoned the janitor. 

Yes, there had been someone there two evenings ago, the 
janitor recalled, a stem, fat gentleman who said he was a friend 
of Mr. Middleton's, and that Mr. Middleton had told him he 
wanted to sublet his studio, and he had come to see it. He had 
taken him up, of course — it seemed quite regular. The fat 
gentleman had asked many questions, had examined everything 
quite carefully, including Mr. Middleton's painting, and after 
inquiring the rent of the place had gone quickly away. Mr. 
Middleton had seen him since, of course? 

Yes — Mr. Middleton had seen him since. 

And was Mr. Middleton really thinking of going away? 

He had thought so, possibly, but he had changed his mind. 
As a matter of fact, he was seriously considering living in the 
studio — during the summer at least. 
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He wasn't going to Sea Gate? 

Who had ever told him he intended going to Sea Gate? 
Mr. Middleton, himself, sir. Didn't Mr. Middleton remem- 
ber? — less than a week ago ? 
No, he wasn't going away. 

He would find it noisy and hot in summer. At night all of 
Third Avenue turned out into the square. 

He didn't mind the noise or the heat. He meant to work. 
Was Mr. Middleton's family going away? 
Yes, they were going away. 
And he wasn't going? 
No — he wasn't going. 

The man contemplated him with the air of examining some 
rare and curious animal, then left the room. 

August's knowledge was then only most recent. He sighed 
with relief. Had it been otherwise," he said to himself, " I 
couldn't have stayed here, I should have hated it. But now I 
can stay." 

To help understand and possibly to S5niipathize with Peter, 
it is not amiss to record a few of the thoughts that went through 
his head that day, culminating at length in the letter he wrote 
to his wife. Though they are recorded as separate thoughts or 
states of feeling, they had by no means such isolated existence, 
but agonists and antagonists, to borrow terms of the physiologist, 
were often hopelessly mixed. 

His immediate feeling after the interview with the janitor 
was one of immense superiority. At every turn he had worsted 
the Hausers. He was top-dog. Not only had he preserved the 
secret of his studio for two whole months, but he had given Au- 
gust a jolt that must remain memorable to him. It had been a 
magnificent thrust — against Hauserism in general. 

But Peter was by temperament incapable of sustaining a mood 
of this sort. It soon passed, and he found himself in a chill of 
horrid depression. He didn't want to be top-dog. He didn't 
want to be top-an5rthing. He wanted simply to be left alone, to 
be allowed to work quietly. Why hadn't they allowed him to 
work quietly? He hadn't harmed anybody. 
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Would thcjr allow him to work now? 

This qucsdoo raged throti^ him and crowded out c v e iylh ii^ 
dse. In less than five minutes he had imagined every possible 
means by which the Hausers might thwart him. Thqr mig^t 
demand his money, they might start a law-suit, they (he meant 
August) mig^t do him physical injury. The utter dreariness of 
his situation sent him flying for escape. Why shouldn't he gp 
away, — abroad again? Why shouldn't he return to Elisabeth 
Ltssinger? Phantasy died with the thought — " I can't go this 
way — not cmpt>'-handed." 

He got up, sighing, and went into the apricot-room. 

That a climax had been reached was only too evident to him. 
He must determine, and determine at once, on a course of 
action. What should he do? One thing was settled — he 
wasn't going to Sea Gate. Another thing was equally certain — 
be couldn't go abroad, at least not for the present: therefore 
there was only one place to stay — only one place he could stay, 
in fact — that was the studio. This conclusion seemed to him 
to have not only all the properties of sound reason but to be 
quite inevitable. 

But what of Melanie ? 

Thinking of her without affection, without pity, but with a 
kind of hostile resignation, he held her personally accountable 
for everything that had happened. Her wilful selfishness had 
done it. He had pleaded with her to come away and live with 
him, he had begged her the small favor of privacy, the permis- 
sion to work undisturbed in the green room. She had refused. 
She had tormented and harassed him besides. He was com- 
pletely absolved. 

But his conscience would not think so. 

He paced the room nervously, and after a bit sat down and 
wrote her this letter. 

My dear Melanie: It must be perfectly apparent to you 
that a crisis has been reached. After the painful event of this 
morning I see no alternative — I must refuse to come back, I 
must refuse to go to Sea Gate, I must refuse to do ansrthing 
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which would involve contact with your brother and sister. Do 
not say I didn't warn you. I did. I saw it all coming. I told 
you over and over. My life has been horrible. I can't think 
it's your fault — I mean I don't think you wanted to make it so. 
But it has been — and why it has been, you know. What I've 
done requires neither explanation nor apology. But you can't 
understand. I write merely to tell you my final decision and 
to tell you, if you should consent to live with me, you will find 
me here. " Peter.'" 

Immediately after he had despatched this letter, a feeling of 
profound sadness stole over him, and everything he might have 
been and everything he might have done, have been and have 
done, so different from what he had made of his life, flowed into 
its substance. It was his own soul crying at the wreckage it 
saw — only Peter didn't know. 

The letter must have reached Melanie toward four o'clock. 
Shortly after six he received his answer : 

** You say it's my fault. It isn't my fault. It's your fault — 
^erything. It's your fault — oh, you know why well enough. 
August and Emma are as good as you are. They're not sneaks, 
anyhow. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, hitting poor 
August. You broke his watch too — it was papa's watch — and 
August says it will cost a lot to have fixed. August says you 
hit him without any reason. Mama says that hitting August 
was just the same as if you'd struck papa, and she's very angry 
with you. I can't come — and I wouldn't come anyhow. You 
must come back here — you must. I want you to come back. 
But, first, you've got to apologize to August, and tell him where 
the money comes from — that's what the family say. 

" Melanie." 

"Answer." 

But he didn't answer. 

He crumpled the letter into a little ball, slowly revolved it 
between his thumb and fingers, then tossed it away. 
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I 

IT was the sixth day in August. 
Five weeks had come and gone and Peter had neither seen 
nor heard from his wife. He knew she had gone to Sea Gate — 
or at least that she had gone away somewhere, for when he 
called at the house for his belongings on the following Monday, 
no one was there. Several times, too, lately, walking along 
Eleventh Street, he noticed the blinds were still down. 

He did not miss her. On the contrary, she was doing just 
what he wanted her to do. He probably would have felt this 
way, even though nothing unusual had happened. But some- 
thing unusual had happened. It happened after Melanie had 
been away three weeks, and after his painting, which had paused 
for two or three days, had taken a new and magnificent start. 
That part of his life was all satisfactory. It was going beyond 
his fondest expectations. He had turned to his picture with a 
sense somehow of fresh beginning and ampler resources. He 
was getting there as far that that was concerned. It was while 
he was getting there and feeling the thrill of it, he heard from 
Elisabeth Lissinger. 

Coming as it did after months of silence and at that particu- 
lar time, her letter had an extraordinary effect upon him. It 
caught him, so to speak, with his wings spreading — flying al- 
ready, in fact, and preparing to fly to her. For to what end 
was he working? He realized then. He realized that his pic- 
ture in itself had absolutely no meaning to him, that this con- 
tentment into which he had found himself slipping during the 
past three weeks, was not contentment, could never be content- 
ment, no matter how splendid his achievement, that all he was 
trying to do was to vindicate himself, and when he had vindi- 
cated himself, (he meant in Elisabeth Lissinger's eyes) he was 
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going to her. That was all so straight, so simple, so perfectly 
clear, it appeared pre-determined. 

His imagination found no obstacles as it flowed over and over 
her letter. It gathered volume and intensity; it became more 
powerful and urgent. " I write to you from Paris. I am at 
the Lyceum. I shall stay here for several days, then I move to 
a flat on the other side of the Seine. I have decided to live in 
Paris — or, at least, spend several months here each year. . . 

She had written that. 

She had written many other things besides. She had ex- 
plained the long delay of her reply. His letter, it seemed, had 
just missed her, sometimes by fractions of days, by hours. It 
had followed her through Russia, across Siberia and back again, 
and through the Scandinavian countries. It had reached her in 
Paris, this early August morning. (This morning!) She was 
answering immediately. She was wishing for his happiness. 
She wanted him to be very happy — nothing so much in all the 
world, he must know that. As for herself, she could rest 
now. Some day, if they ever met again, he would know why. 
This was only a short letter, but she would write again. 

That day he was much too excited to paint. He wanted to 
be somewhere — away — alone with her. He went out into the 
country. He got off at a little station in the Westchester 
Hills. Then he walked. He thought: "she is living in this 
day, in this hour, in this very minute, — here — somehow sud- 
denly and wonderfully close to me." Dusk and a few first stars 
witnessed his vow : " I shall return to her — nothing but death 
can prevent me, — nor death. Nothing. Only first to finish 
my picture." More stars came out, and shortly the whole deep 
heaven glittered, sweet warm smells rose from the fields, and 
one lone cow contemplated him as he hurried along. . . • 

2 

He made no more vows the following days. He had a fixed 
determination. Life was no longer conceivable to him without 
Elisabeth Lissinger. He meant they should live together in 
Paris. Just what this living together implied was extraordi- 
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narily vague. There was slight physical content in it certainly. 
The maternal identification whidi Elisabeth Lissinger had rec- 
ognized during the early days of their acquaintanceship was un- 
doubtedly uppermost. This, too, must have been hidden in 
certain phrases he muttered to himself on several occasions, with- 
out himself understanding. 

He had now always a sense of the freshly-aired morning. 
* This early August morning ' of her letter, wiiich, when he had 
read it, seemed to him to flutter the pages, persisted as his in- 
tensest impression. Nor was it accideutaL Past and future 
entered into its determination — her habit of rising early, not 
only that last morning at Elsinore, but that as an expression of 
the particular feeling he carried of her, ** fresh from God's pock- 
ets," her own phrase which was suddenly remembered : and his 
own life beginning anew. It forms, indeed, the dominant note 
of that short period lying between the coming of her letter and 
the coming of another letter which arrived on August the sixth. 
" Till I heard from you," he wrote in his reply, " I lived in 
the past. That past which was my future — not now. This 
may not be clear to you. — It will be." 

What he intended to do he dared not entrust to paper. He 
could not write to her — " this marriage of mine has been a 
failure like the other one, therefore I'm coming back to you." 
Yet whatever he might write, he was afraid it would sound that 
way. His heart was right, he was sure; she would agree with 
him when she heard. But his tongue must speak. 

Not once did it cross his mind to oiffer — " Be indulgent ; 
whatever I've done, whatever mess I've got into, was for your 
sake at least" 

3 

The sixth day of August fell on a Saturday. 

The other letter which came with the first post was not given 
into his hands till the afternoon. The janitor, it appeared, had 
completely forgotten it. 

" Dear Peter: Mama called Dr. Hartmann down here yes- 
terday, and he said I should have known more than a month 
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ago. Oh, please, please come to me, Peter. Mama wants you 
to come. Emma will be away on Simday, visiting August and 
Matilda. Please come on Simday. Oh, Peter, I need you so 
much. 

" Melanie." 

He read this letter with utter bewilderment; he re-read it; 
he was equally bewildered. What did she want of him? 

His immediate feeling was that something extremely un- 
pleasant had happened — not to herself but to him. What it 
was he could not define. 

He read the letter again. . . . 

" If she thinks she has merely to write to me," he thought. 
... He got up and began pacing the floor. ..." Lonesome 
for me, wants me again, asks me to slink down there while her 
brother and sister are away. How contemptible! What 
business of Hartmann I 

" What business of Hartmann ! " He tried to turn his in- 
dignation against that inoffensive old man but without success. 
Dr. Hartmann had probably tried to patch things up. Dr. 
Hartmann had probably gone even further. He had probably 
opened her eyes to her own silly actions. It was too late — 
much too late. She should have known indeed — but not a 
month — months ago. 

She found no admission into his heart. He felt no pity for 
her. He could imagine no possible twist of duty which would 
demand what she wanted of him. The more he reflected, the 
more impertinent appeared the intrusion of her letter, the more 
intolerable the fact that a mistake — his mistake in marrying 
her — should have given her this privilege. " FU suffer no 
more from it," he said aloud. " I'm through with them all." 

Nevertheless, the uncomfortable feeling persisted. 

To say he was through with them was not being through 
with them, no matter how often or forcibly he might assure 
himself such was the case. That a campaign was in process 
of opening or was meant to be opened, seemed quite evident. 
First he was to see Melanie alone and kiss and make up widi 
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her. Then when she had him, so to speak, he was to see Mrs. 
Hauser. Her role would be benevolence and impartial kind- 
ness. That would force the words from him. . . . " I Ve be- 
haved badly — I'm sorry — I'll apologize to August . . The 
money comes from my sister — it's a hundred dollars a month 
— a hundred dollars a month, Mrs. Hauser, no more." They 
would have him back bleeding — never — Never! 

With an effort at detachment he returned to his painting. 
He struggled for half an hour or so. What he was doing, he 
was doing very badly. It would have to be done over. 

" I am going back to Elisabeth Lissinger." 

" There is something behind this letter." 

"There is nothing behind it. It's your imagination. I'm 
going back to Elisabeth Lissinger." 

" Are you sure? Are you quite sure. . • . Dr. Hartmann? " 

He dropped his brushes nervously and went back to the letter. 

" Mama called Dr. Hartmann down here yesterday and 
he said I should have known more than a month ago. . . • 
Mama called Dr. Hartmann and he said. . . ." 

His brain broke into dialogue again: 

" What's queer about that? " 

" Calling Dr. Hartmann." 

" She may have been ilL" 

"Yes." 

" It isn't what you thinL It can't be what you thinL** 

" How do you know what I think ? You're thinking the 
same thing. You're afraid to confess it." 

Suddenly he threw back his head, and with his eyes staring 
at the ceiling, cried aloud from his terrified soul : 

" God ! God ! don't let what I think be true. Don't — don't 
let what I think be true! " 

The need to find out and to find out at once whether Me- 
lanie was going to have a child became now so desperately acute, 
he felt he could not live till the morning without knowing. 
His world had ceased moving, — suspended in this dreadful un- 
certainty. What under ordinary circumstances would have 
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seemed a misfortune, took on the character of a catastrophe, 
monstrous and hideously abnormaL 

Toward midnight he stole downstairs and telephoned to Sea 
Gate. A sleepy voice answered — ** Marigold Cottages.'* He 
hung up intensely agitated. He returned to his room and fling- 
ing himself across his bed, without imdressing, lay there a short 
time. ... He got up again. 

A night of incredible anxiety followed. 



CHAPTER X 



I 

BEFORE the sun was fairly out, Peter was on his way to 
Sea Gate. Third Avenue brought him to Brookl}^ Bridge; 
the elevated carried him to Coney Island. It was still very 
early. A few yawning vendors of sweet-meats and sausages 
were rolling in their carts to gain the most favorable positions 
for the day. Otherwise the streets lay deserted in sunlit quie- 
tude. 

From here he continued by trolley. 

Whoever has taken this ride must recall it vividly — the 
start under a wooden shed, the first progress past dismal res- 
taurants, shops, dance-halls and small, mean amusement places 
— a second phase of domestic invasion, of back yards lopped 
off, sliced away, deprived of all those privileges naturally ac- 
corded back yards, of a trolley suddenly become prurient and 
inquisitive to a none too delicate neighborhood ; then of country 
opening gradually, conveying somehow a sense of outlet, of 
the wind blowing there once across salty meadows, hard to de- 
fine — more shacks, more mean, more tumbled — sand, dark 
green broken grasses — the Iron Fence. 

Alighting here, a short walk across open fields brought him 
to Marigold Cottages. 

A frowsy maid was swashing water over the steps of the 
low dark hotel as he approached. 

"Is this Marigold Cottages?" asked Peter. 

" Aye," she returned, without pausing. 

"Do you know whether Miss Melanie — does Mrs. Tet&it 
Middleton live here?" 

" Naw," she answered. 

" She doesn't Uve here?" 
_ 3M 
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The woman indicated with a wave of her mop, Peter must 
enquire inside. Then she stood gaping at him as he waded 
past her and walked down the verandah. The first door he 
tried was locked. He looked back. The mop waved again. 
He tried the next door. This one 5aelded to him. 

He found himself now in a small, dingy office, smelling 
heavily of soap-suds. On one wall hung a bright, cheap litho- 
graph of the Aurora. Under it was an imposing advertisement 
showing trains, vans and steamships rushing from a lurid red 
orb, circling which was the comforting statement that Messrs. 
Connolly and Smith, movers, were not only constantly at your 
service, but that they never slept. But if Messrs. Connolly and 
Smith were of this disposition, the clerk of Marigold Cottages 
was not. He heard the faint tinkle of the night-bell in his 
unaired bedroom, rolled over, looked at his watch, and seeing 
It was not yet seven, yawned back to his dream. 

Peter rang again. 

This time the ring was loud and insistent. It caused an un- 
easy tremor to run through the frame of the recumbent clerk 
who got up scolding, threw a soiled eiderdown dressing gown 
over his puny shoulders, and in this unconventional manner, 
hurried downstairs. 

" Tm sorry to bother you, but Fm looking for Mrs. Mid- 
dleton," said Peter. 

The clerk sent him a reproachful glance. 

" Mrs. Middleton must still be sleeping," he answered pa- 
thetically. " Everybody's still sleeping. On Sunday break- 
fast isn't till nine." 

" In that cas6 — No, will you see for me ? Tell Mrs. Mid- 
dleton her husband is here." 

The clerk slipped away and after a few moments came back. 

" She wants you to come up," he whispered. 

With a white face, Peter followed. 

They entered a lounge. The lounge was a large room com- 
posed of a yellow-shellacked floor, red and green art-rugs, red 
wall paper, mission furniture, mission lamps. Little Journeys, 
Nottingham curtains, leather burnt-work and an assortment 
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of Copley prints. PasBuig dirougji this larefied icgjoo of de- 
gant relaxadoo, they ascmdcd a stairway wbkh carried them 
to the sleeping-floor. 

The diird door to the left is Mis. Hauser's,*' said the dcrL 
^ Mis. Middleton's next.'* With these instructions^ he scur- 
ried away. 

Peter stood there. 

He knew just what he was going to say to her. What he 
was going to say» he had been saying tD himself all througji 
the nigjit. He had been saying it the whole morning. It 
didn't make any di£Fcrence whether she was going to have a diila 
or not — he was going to say to her, — he felt he had to ss^ 
it to her. He was past l3ring; he was past deception; he wa» 
past useless self-sacrifice. It was the truth. It would end 
eversrthing. He was going to say — ^"I do not love yoo — I 
never can love you/' He might also tell her about Elisabeth 
Lissinger. On this point he wavered. . . • Neverthless as he 
rapped at the door, his heart pounded very loudly. 

" Is that you, Peter? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh, please — please oome in.** 
He came in. 

She was standing in the window and apparently had been up 
for some time. She looked frail and weak. Her whole body 
drooped in weary wistfulness. Her small face had grown 
smaller and paler, and it had a queer translucence as if dear 
water were running beneath the skin. The sunlight touched 
her yellow hair as she ran toward him. 

''Peter, darling!" she cried, throwing her arms about his 
neck. 

His lips, his arms made no response. '' You wanted to see 
me," he said coldly. 
"You know, Peter." 

To get away — to tell her at once and have done with it. 
"Then it's true?" 
Her arms loosened. 
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" 0)me, sit down," he said. " We must talk things over." 

They sat down in the window. Outside the sea flashed be- 
tween two freshly painted villas. One of them was painted a 
bright green, the other was white. The sea looked like paint 
It lacked majesty. He thought that as he looked out the win- 
dow, then he turned his eyes toward hers which were fixed on 
him in painful suspense. 

This was beating against her soul: "He doesn't love me 
— he doesn't love me." 

" Mama says you're forgiven. Mama forgives you. Emma 
won't be horrid to you any more. You don't have to apologize 
to August," came pouring out of her frightened lips. 

" I don't care about their forgiveness. What's to be settled 
has got to be settled between us." His voice sounded strange 
and harsh to him. " Between us, Melanie. Listen to me." 

He took her cold hands in his. " It's been a terrible mess, 
hasn't it?" 

"What, Peter?" 

" Our marriage." 

" We can begin again." 

" We can't begin again. That's just it It would be the 
same thing over. Everything would happen over. It would 
be as bad as before. It would be worse than before. The 
second time everything would be more horrid. We'd both be 
harder — we'd both be more unforgiving. You love me a little 

Btill?" 

" You know — you know." 

" You wouldn't love me. You'd grow to hate me. You'd 
grow to loathe my futility, my failure — my being different — 
I mean, different from your family, from August and John. 
Oh, you would ! In your heart you're doing that now." 

" I'm not, Peter — I'm not — I'm not. Please, please don't 
talk that way." She half rose and fell back in her diair. 

He held her hands more tightly. "You are. You don't 
think so but you are. We were never meant for each other. 
I want you to sec that with me." 
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" I can't. I love you." 

" You must sec it . . . I tell you you must*' His voice 
shook. 

" I can't — I can't — I love you.** 
She began to weep softly. 
"You must—" 
" I love you, Peter.** 
They were getting nowhere. 

He thought: "I shouldn't have spoken about love. She 
will go on repeating this phrase all morning. She doesn't want 
me. She simply wants me back." Yet something made him 
ashamed of what he was thinking and he began stroking her 
hair. 

For a few minutes they said nothing. Her head drooped on 
his shoulder and lay there perfectly stilL 
" Don't you see, Melanie? " 
Her arm stole about his necL 
"Don't you see?" 
" Oh, no — no!" 

" You don't want me to live with you without loving you? " 

" No — no, but, you'll love me again. Oh, Peter, you'll love 
me again. You must — you must — I promise to be so good." 

She had risen. Her body was trembling, and she looked at 
him with preposterously large blue eyes. 

" I promise,'* she whimpered. " Oh, I'll be so good." 

"No — we can't I can't do it" 

His voice seemed to him to be coming from somewhere out« 
side himself. It was someone else speaking. It was firm and 
hard and final. It might have been his mother speaking; or 
Madge. He felt curiously inflexible ; looked at her unmoved. 

She swayed slightly and went tottering toward him. " Be 
kind to me," she moaned. 

" I am kind — kinder than you suspect, kinder than I've ever 
been before. You don't realize; I want you to realize. I t^ll 
you what we're doing now is our salvation." 

" No, no, Peter! " 

" It is, Melanie." 
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" No, no, Peter 1" 

He got up and stood very close to her. He said: Come, 
you must be reasonable. You act like a child. I thought 
you'd act differently.*' 

" You're not going to leave me, Peter? " She was sobbing 
now. 

" I must leave you.'* 
" No — no— " 

" I must, I tell you. Can't I make you understand? I must 
— I must. It's my only chance. It's your chance, too, if you 
only knew it. . . . We can't go on this way." 

" But I love you — I love you. I can't live without you. 
I can't do without you. You wouldn't leave me now! Not 
now! Not now, Peter! " 

She was fast growing hysterical. 

He held her hands again. 

" Do you want me even if I don't love you, even if I never 
can love you? " 
"Yes." 

They were back where they started. 

"You would — you would really want Aat?" 

" Yes." 

"Why?" 

" Oh, I've told you — I love you." 

He felt an odd little tug at his heart and turned abruptly to 
the window. 

C She is loyal and she loves you. 
Animals love like that. . . .') 

When he faced her again he was hard and bitter. He said : 
" You don't know love, you've never felt it. You're not feel- 
ing it now. Love is self-sacrifice. You're not capable of 
that." 

Then what Melanie did was magnificent. 
She tried to dry her tears. 

But more tears came and her whole face streamed with them. 
She stepped back a few paces and looked at him out of large, 
mournful eyes. 
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" You want me to do it? " she whispered. 
He nodded. 

" Then — then you can go, Peter." 

A little quiver or two passed along her small white face. 
Then everything was quite quiet. . . . 

He bent down and raised her passive hands to his lips. 

" Melanie, Melanie," he murmured — " I shan't forget." 

She gave him a weary little smile. . . . 

Then with something strange and sad suddenly oppressing 
his heart, he went out quickly. 

2 

Sea Gate was beginning to awaken. Thin blue smoke was 
rising from many chimneys. Maids were opening windows, 
swinging ma^s, calling to one another across narrow gardens. 
In the fields birds were singing. There was a freshness and 
brightness to the little town that would soon disappear. He 
Ciossed the verandah and walked slowly in the direction of the 
harbor. 

A curious depression had stolen over him. He felt some- 
how extraordinarily empty and unhappy. With each step he 
took came a sickening uncertainty. " Middleton," he muttered 
unsteadily to himself, "you ought to be happy now — you 
ought . . 

His gloom deepened. 

He tried to shake it off thinking of what his recovered free- 
dom meant to him. He was free to go back to Paris. He was 
free to do whatever he liked. A new life had opened. . . . 
The road clung to his feet. . . . 

Presently he came to more pretentious villas set in shadowy 
gardens and then to the yacht club. Here flags and streamers 
were blowing gaily from the roof-top. Staring vacantly at them 
he blundered on and entered a nearby field. 

Straight ahead the sea broke in small glassy ripples. Run- 
ning to one side was a track of fust-red marsh-fire. About him 
white weeds called the Queen's Lace Handkerchief eddied like 
wave spume. 
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He walked to the water's edge and looked across. 

There, like countless prayers on the shimmering incense of 
the morning, he saw the city rising — saw, that was all. What 
had happened to him? ... It was as if he had killed some- 
one. . . . His heart pounding with an intense distress, he 
stumbled back to the field. For several minutes he stared 
mutely at the illumined heaven, then he started to run. 

One thought possessed him now. He must get back to her 
and get back to her at once. And as he plunged forward 
through the thin warm air, his throat catching and sobbing, 
suddenly he began to experience a curious exhilaration, a sort of 
floating and wafting, as if his body had ceased to exist. My- 
riads of bright little motes undulated in the sunlight and he 
seemed to be one of them. . . . Why he was going back he 
sensed only dimly. He knew it was not Melanie's motherhood 
that was drawing him back ; he knew it was no sense of father- 
hood. He knew he was going back in spite of them. He felt 
merely that something she had said and done had left an im- 
mense aching void that must be filled immediately. 

In this state he reached the Marigold." 

Panting, he rushed up the stairs and flung himself into her 
room. She was lying on the bed and her face was to the wall. 
She moved slightly at the sound of the opening door, but so 
great must have been the concentration of her grief, so futile 
her world just then, she neither turned nor spoke. " Melanie," 
he breathed, but without her hearing. 

Tiptoeing to her bed, he knelt there and put his face close 
to her hair. Her head moved ; he had one startled look from 
her eyes, then her lids closed. But her arms were about his 
neck and she was weeping hysterically. . . . 



CHAPTER XI 
I 

THE effect of Peter's return to Melanie was to elicit vari- 
ous reactions from the Hausers. These were amplified 
at a family council which was held two days later at Sea Gate. 
The family council consisted of Mrs. Hauser, Emma and 
August. The necessity for this meeting was precipitated by 
Emma who, on her return from her elder brother's at Edgemere 
Monday morning, hearing that a reconciliation had been effected 
between Melanie and Peter, wanted to know immediately the 
terms upon which this had been established. Melanie, pinned 
down, would give her no information. All she would tell her 
was, that Peter had come back to her, that everjrthing had been 
settled between them, and that she loved him dearly. You 
didn't say a word about the apology or the money! " she flamed. 
Melanie confessed that she had not. What was more, she 
didn't care to have either subject discussed. " Mama/* cried 
Emma, " did you hear that? Did you hear what she said?" 
The old lady, who would gladly have allowed the situation to 
remain in its present simplified state, tried to placate her indig- 
nant daughter, but without success. " The honor of the family 
was involved — couldn't mama see that? Well, if Mama 
couldn't, she and August could . . And so on. 

" You're a fine one," she sneered, turning on her sister again. 
And then Emma gave her ultimatum. Unless these two con- 
ditions were fulfilled, she was going to leave. Mama could 
make her choice. Where was she going? She could work, she 
supposed. But she wouldn't have to work. August would 
take her in. August felt as she did. . . . She knew it. 

" But I told him he didn't have to apologize," sobbed Me- 
lanie. 
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"You did, did you? Who told you to say that? — did 
August?" 
" No." 
"Did I?" 
" No." 

" Did Mama?" 
" No." 

" Why did you say it then? " 

" Because I wanted him to some back to me and I was 
afraid . . ." 

" Oh, you were afraid, were you? Listen, Mama ... be- 
cause she was afraid . . . she said nothing because she was 
afraid. . . . He'll be walking all over us. . . ." 

" Make her stop, Mama," wept Melanie. 

But Mrs. Hauser didn't make her stop. She, too, was 
afraid. She no longer dared trust her own judgment. That 
judgment which had played her so false, had left her timid and 
apprehensive, and she looked now anxiously at Emma. 

" We must ask August," she mumbled. 

So Emma straightway telephoned August and primed August, 
and August promised to come on Wednesday. 

Matilda, who was dressing in the adjoining room, overhear- 
ing her husband, came in hurriedly — her face smeared with 
cold cream. 

" Who was that? — was that Emma? " she asked. " What 
does she want? " 

" That damned little cur has come back," he bellowed. 

" You don't seemed pleased," she said, running her fingers 
up and down her face and smiling a far-away smile. 

"Damn it! would you be?" 

** I don't know," she answered, still with her far-awaj 
smile. 

"You don't know!" 

" He has such nice dreamy eyes," she answered. 

August regarded his strangely-smiling spouse for the fraction 
of a moment, then exclaimed angrily : " Damn his eyes, Ma- 
tilda. He'll see!" 
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But Matilda, still with her far-away smile, went on strok- 
ing her face. . . . 

2 

Emma opened the conference. She spoke in a shrill, excited 
voice. She said : " Well, August, you know what you're here 
for." 

First August's eyes rested gravely on his mother. She was 
wearing a brown flannel wrapper. Pinned to it, and holding 
a bit of lace, was a miniature of Otto. His eyes rested gravely 
on Otto. The old lady winced as he looked at it. 

Next his eyes rested on Mclanie. She was lying wearily 
in a morris chair, and her pinched face was intense and 
tragic. 

Next he looked at Emma. 

Then clearing his throat, he began: 

*' Principles ! Some people had apparently forgotten that 
principles existed — thank God, he hadn't. Principles were 
the foimdation of the home! They were its bricks and mortar; 
they were its keystone. And what was a keystone? A key- 
stone was the master-stone; it was the stone upon which the 
arch depended; in other words it supported the arch. . . ." 
Here he paused with ponderous significance. " It would be 
natural," he went on, " for some people to suppose he was 
actuated by personal motives. He could understand that, but 
he wasn't. He was above such things. His heart as he stood 
there (he was sitting) was bleeding, yes, sir, actually bleeding. 
It was bleeding for his poor dear old mother ; it was bleeding for 
his misguided young sister. Look at her — look at them both! 
By God, though, he was going to save them; he was going to 
see them through ! The father of his sister's child must come 
back purified and repentant." 

"Hear, hear!" cried Emma. 

Mrs. Hauser gave a nervous cough and turned to Melanie. 
Her daughter's eyes burned brilliantly in her dead-white face. 
" Did you hear. Baby? " she whispered, greatly moved. 
Melanie made no answer. 
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She thought: "Mama is afraid now; Mama believes Au- 
gust ; Mama wants me to give in." 

"Well, Melanie!" said Emma sharply. 

She ignored her sister and barely raised her eyes to August. 
" He doesn't have to," she quivered. 

August's face expressed pained astonishment. 

" Doesn't have to ? What do you mean ? " 

She sank deeper into her chair. " Peter doesn't have to 
apologize — he doesn't have to tell — I don't want him to tell-'' 

" Indeed! And why not if I may ask? " 

" Because I don't want him to." 

" But that's no reason, my lady." 

"That's her reason," snapped Emma. "That's all I can 
get out of her. That's all she'd tell me on Monday. You 
make her tell you, August." 

August indicated by a curt movement of his hand the situa- 
tion could be trusted to him. Then rising slowly, he approached 
his younger sister and said in an ugly voice: " So you want 
•vour brother to be insulted, do you? You want that loafer 

* " He's not a loafer." 

" He's not — huh?" 

" Oh, Mama — make him stop. Mama." 

The old mother gave her a timid, comfortless caress. " Ach, 
please, August," she remonstrated, lifting her filmed, sorrowful 
eyes to his. 

" Be quiet. Mama," called Emma. 

Mrs. Hauser was quiet. 

August began again : " Well ! " he snarled. 

" He doesn't have to," she repeated stubbornly. 

"You stick to that?" 

She nodded. 

August glared at her viciously. "Well, he will, Missy — 
you can consider that settled. I want you to write him that." 

There followed a profound and aweful silence. August had 
decided. And to the three women, what August had dedded, 
conveyed something unalterable and final. 
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As if papa had been speaking. As if papa had decided. 

With his coat-tails flapping, he began strutting among the 
three women, hawking loudly and glancing at dich of them. 
And everything that August was thinking was pleasant to him, 
but most pleasant was: ''The old woman's clean lost her 
nerve — not a peep from her — the kid's in too." And as he 
went on swaggering, his sense of his own importance grew more 
luxurious and expansive — he was the accepted head of the 
family. Swelling with pride, he lighted a cigar and walked to 
the window. He had no eyes for the little town ; his eyes went 
over the roof-tops, across the harbor, to the vast city that 
thundered and moiled in the treackly air — that was his, too. 

Suddenly Emma's shrill voice sliced the quiet. 
" Where are you going? " 
" To telephone." 
"Who to?" 
"To Peter." 

He chuckled richly. It was quidcer than he had expected. 
" You're going to tell him? " 
No answer. 

" Answer me — are you ? " 
"Get away from me." 
" I won't, till you tell me." 
August wheeled. 

The two sisters had neared the door and were now facing 
each other with intensest venom. 

Uttering a low growl, he swung forward and closed the 
space between them. " Tell your sister," he demanded. 

Melanie fell back. 

"Ach, my baby, my poor baby!" But Melanie did not 
hear her mother's frightened cry. She had forgotten her 
mother. A torrent broke from her white, trembling lips. 

"You — you. I'll tell you — I'll tell you. I'm going to 
tell him . . . I'm going to tell him I'm coming back to him 
to-day. . . . You don't know . . . YouVe never wanted to 
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know . . . YouVe never wanted to help me . . . You've tried 
to down him and me . . . Now you want to take him away 
from me. . . . You can't . . . You can't do it. ... I won't 
let you ... I won't let you do it. ... I'm going back to 
him. • • •" 

Sobs came now. The whole room filled with them. They 
penetrated the door. Someone in the hall stopped to listen. 
" Dry up! " hissed August. 
The sobs leapt higher. 

" D'ye hear me — d'ye hear me. . . . Dry up, I tell you. 
You'll have the whole hotel here in a minute, you fool." In a 
fury of exasperation he clapped his hairy hand to her mouth. 

Her small head swung hither and thither; her yellow hair 
loosened, fell like glittering tears over her terrified face. She 
gasped; she struggled; she moaned. Then she freed herself. 

"Oh — you — coward. . . ." 

A swift blow from August sent her spinning against the 
nearby sofa. 

" That'll fix yer," he yelled after her. " Now you'll know 
who's who ! " 

She fell, rose, fell again, and a long hard ra^ came from her 
throat. 

Mrs. Hauser was on him, her eyes blazing. 
" Leave, August." 

There was no fear now. With that blow, August Hauser 
had forfeited himself. 
" Leave, August." 

" Mama," he remonstrated. " Mama." 
She pointed gravely to the door. 
Emma followed him out. 

3 

When Emma re-entered the room twenty minutes or so 
later, she saw Melanie stretched out on the sofa, with a com- 
press over her forehead. Her mother was sitting by her side and 
was softly stroking her hand. The blind was half down. Mrs. 
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Hauser was reassuring her daughter for the fifth time that no 
matter what the consequences, Peter was going to live with 
them. 

Slamming the door violently, Emma leaned against it and 
surveyed them both. 

" Well, have you decided ? '* she sneered. 

Mrs. Hauser looked at her pleadingly and put her fingm 
to her lips. 

"Why should I?" 

" Be a good girl, Emma.** 

Emma made no effort to moderate her voice which, as a mat- 
ter of course, became more piercing. " There's no use trying 
that. Mama. Is it yes or no ? '* 

" Peter will stay with us," said her mother quietly. 
That's final. Mama?'* 

" Yes." 

Emma drew a deep breath. You know what that means, 
Mama?'* 

Mrs. Hauser's eyes shifted mournfully from her to her 
younger daughter, than back agan. " Emma, have you no 
heart ? *' she said at length. " Have you no heart for your 
sister? *' 

Emma glared at her. 

"Heart! What do you mean? — Heart! She's got your 
heart. She's got everything." 

Mother and daughter looked at one another. 

And back of Emma's eyes, with their watery-blue, angry glit- 
ter, Mrs. Hauser saw something, which made her rise quickly 
and put her arms about Emma's waist. 

" It will be all right, Enuny," she whispered softly. " Evcry-» 
thing will be all right." 

Emma shook her off roughly. 

Without speaking another word, without glancing at her 
mother again, she went into the adjoining room which was her 
bedroom, and closed the door. Mrs. Hauser and Melanie could 
hear the scrape of her trunk as she drew it across the carpet; 
they could hear the bureau drawers open; they could hear her 
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moving to and fro. And then the familiar sounds ceased, and 
diere was silence. 

" Mama . . . Mama, dear! " 

"Yes, Baby." 

" Shall I go instead. Mama?'' 

For answer, the old mother bent closer and pressed her little 
face to her breast. 

" She hates me, Mama." 

" No, my baby — only your happiness." 

And as the two women sat on waiting, it dawned upon Me- 
lanie what her mother had meant. And she understood now 
why Emma hated Peter, and why Emma begrudged her her 
happiness, and she knew that if Emma were married, it would 
all be different. . . . 

Suddenly she raised herself and threw her arms about her 
mother's neck. " Mama, Mama," she whispered passionately, 
" let us go home." 

4 

" Wednesday, August 10. 
" Elisabeth Lissinger: My resolutions have been for naught. 
My painting has been for naught. This afternoon I destroyed 
my painting. Nothing is left of it. It is for the best. And 
yet, I speak with lips not my own. For the best! What is 
for the best? Who knows? Who knows anything? As for 
myself, I can no longer think — I had almost said I can no 
longer feel. Yet I must feel — I must have felt, otherwise 
I could not have done what I've done. Still I had to do it. 
If I had not — I could not dare go on. So often these long 
summer days, sitting here, I've imagined myself back with you. 
In my fond foolishness I thought — when these spirit creatures 
are finished, my hour is at hand. And then your letter! Had 
it been Russia, had it been Finland — no, it was from Paris 
you wrote ! And I thanked God for this — for everything he 
was offering me. Do I owe Melanie anything ? What is soon 
to happen to her, fills me with dread. To my horror I keep 
wishing — I keep wishing, and I say over and over to myself, 
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' I do not wish it/ but all the time I know Pm wishing it — 
her child may die. Poor Melaniel Fm not a husband, I'm 
not a father — I'm nothing — Fm just — failure. And she 
wants me; she loves me. Dared I reveal to you what she said 
to me Sunday evening just before I started back to town! 
She has little flowers in her soul — little field flowers, bluebells 
and other flowers like that. They frighten me. Everythii^ 
frightens me. Something evil impends — Fm afraid of cvery- 
Aing. . . 

Suddenly there was a loud rap on the door. " It's me — 
it's the janitor, Mr. Middleton — the telephone." 

Peter rose wearily and went below. It was nine o'clock. 
" Hello!" 

" Oh, my dearest. I can't wait. I can't stay away from 
you. Fm coming home to-morrow." 
" To-morrow ! " 
"Aren't you glad?" 
"Isn't it unexpected?" 
"Aren't you glad? Say you're glad." 
"I am — glad." 

" You love me? Do you love me? Say you love me;'* 
" I love you." 

" I love you. I love you. . . ." 
He hung up. 

His face was drawn and bloodless when he got back to the 
studio. 

He sat down and closed his eyes. After many minutes he 
picked up his letter to Elisabeth Lissinger and read it care- 
fully through. He put it down again. He sat on for more 
minutes. He took up the letter once more. Folding it in 
the middle, he tore it several times crosswise. One strip flut- 
tered to the floor. ..." little flowers in her soul,^ little field 
flowers • . ." He crushed it and went unsteadily to the bal* 
cony. . . . From outside, from the hot pavement, from the 
moon-lit park, rose the murmurs of many lovers. And beyond 
those dark trees, beyond the plumed fountain, stretching out into 
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the deep still country, more lovers, countless lovers, invisible^ 
inaudible, thronging the sultry night, beat with sharper anguish 
against his soul. . . . Reaching out his arms, he sobbed at the 
starry heaven: 

^'God — Oh, God, why am I different? Make me like 
them. • . 

His hour of self-revelation had arrived. 

That night Peter Middleton made a vow: He would stay 
with her and serve her. . . . She would never know. 



CHAPTER XII 



EMMA had solved the problem but not as she had antici- 
pated. Like many unimaginative egotistical people she had 
bitten off too much. She had told herself that mama wouldn't 
be able to stand the strain, that mama would give in. But a 
week had passed, and another, and September had started, and 
mama had not given in. She had written Emma, to be sure, 
and had let her know she might come back whenever she 
pleased. But beyond that she had made no move. Now, the 
enjoyment of a victory depends upon the recognition of it by 
your opponent ; that is the very essence of victory. Unless thb 
be conceded, there can be no victory. Victory becomes, there- 
fore, at once an idea; it is your own idea of your opponent's 
discomfort. And mama apparently wasn't the least bit dis- 
comfited; nor was Melanie, nor was Peter; there was no sigq 
of it at least. And when your own brother, for whom you've 
made a great sacrifice, or for whom you think you've made a 
great sacrifice, calls you a fool for your trouble, defining your 
particular quality by a vulgar expletive, your world is apt to be- 
come quite drab. 
Emma's was. 

Also she was disillusioned ; she was hurt. She said so over 
and over to herself at Edgemere. She said it was only selfish 
people who got on. Hereafter she was going to be selfish. She 
was going to look out for herself. It was a rotten world; it 
was altogether rotten. There wasn't a decent soul in it. 
August wasn't decent. She had discovered things about Aug- 
ust. Mind you, she wasn't sure, but everything pointed that 
way. And Matilda wasn't decent. One had only to look at 
Matilda. And besides, if Matilda were decent, she vi^uldn't 
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be winking at August. It was perfectly obvious she was wink- 
ing at August. Humph — Matilda! . . . 

Hot days, foggy days, the incessant sea — her thin nose be- 
came thinner and sharper and the deflection more noticeable. 
Her hard eyes grew harder and more calculating. The bogey 
had Emma. 

She wasn't popular at Edgemere. 

She tried to be popular. She blamed August and Matilda. 
Then John came down. 

He came down on a Sunday early in September. He brought 
his clinging wife. She raved about the sea, she raved about the 
people, she raved about the hotel; there was nothing she did 
not rave about. She was cross with John because they were 
summering in Jersey. Matilda handed her over to Dora 
Amalia. That left John free for Emma. From him, she got 
her first news of the family. 

Mama and Melly had been home three weeks. 

She knew that. What she wanted to know was about him. 
She avoided saying Peter. 

" Oh, he was with them, of course." 

She asked details. 

Well, he didn't know any too many. Mama and Melly had 
got pretty close-mouthed. But he did know that Peter had 
given up the studio. He had given up the studio the very next 
day after Mama and Melly had come home. He knew Peter 
had insisted upon giving up the studio against Melanie's objec- 
tion. She wanted him to keep it. She thought he owed that to 
himself. 

" What did he say?" 

He said he owed nothing to himself. He owed everything 
to her. He couldn't think of keeping the studio. 

"Humph! Were they — happy?" She meant, did they 
seem happy together? 

Happy! Well he should say so. Happy as — he didn't 
know what — birds in a nest. Emma ought to sec them. He 
was glad too. Things were as they should be. 

There was a long pause. 
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Did — did they say anything about — her? 
Yes; Mama sent her love; she said she hoped Emma was 
happy. 

"That was aU?" 
" That was alL" 

All that night Emma thought of John's words. She beat 
her bed, and wondered how, without appearing to want to, she 
could get back to the Eleventh Street house. 

But she could find no way. 



CHAPTER XIII 



SEPTEMBER was nearing its close. 
Hot day slunk on hot day. There was a week of sul- 
phur-tinted nights. Deceptive breezes rose, and fell away again. 
Clouds gathered and disappeared. The startled heaven was 
like a woman in fruitless labor. Somewhere, a record exists of 
that last fortnight — of the trees shrivelling in the parks and 
lawns turning the colour of faded blood. But the little 
Eleventh Street house remembers that interval for other rea- 
sons. 

Until what happened happened, never had Melanie been so 
happy. Never had Peter been so tender with her. It was hard 
for her, at times, to realize those weeks they were tiow passing 
together in waiting and planning, were not all a dream. Over 
the little house had fallen a strange peace and serenity. It was 
as if Grod had stooped and marked the house — had put a white 
mark on the door. . . . 

She sewed incessantly. Her fingers were like fragile white 
stalks, bearing multitudes of blossoms. 

** Oh, dearest — dearest," she would murmur over and over, 
" I want it to be a boy. I want it to be a boy, and I want to 
call it Peter. I want it to be like you." 

" Not like me." 

" Like you, dear. Not one thing changed." 

And the little garments would fall to her lap, and she would 
look at him with eyes intensely dreamy and brooding. 

There began to be about her a strange new grace and fas- 
cination. Her small face grew smaller; her thin bosom 
scarcely moved when she breathed; her delicate arms assumed 
a curious charm of languid motion ; her body and her hair began 
to exhale the fragrance of ferns in sunless places. Mrs. Hauser 
watched her with growing apprehension. 
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"Is everything all right?" she questioned Dr. Hartmann. 
He diagnosed it the hot weather. 
The hot weather kept on. 
He prescribed a tonic 
The tonic had no effect 

He spoke of the sea. He said she ought to go back to the 
sea. 

But she had developed an aversion for the sea. The sea was 
mournful. The sea would be terrible at night. She might 
go to the mountains but she could never revisit the sea. 

And when all arrangements had been made to have her go 
to the mountains, she said she had never meant to go to the 
mountains. " There were small black flies in the mountains." 

" But not in September." 

" Oh, yes — in September." 

" You won't make me go," she cried, clinging to Peter's neck. 
" We want you to get well and strong again," he answered. 
" Oh, if that was it — there wasn't any need." 

What happened fell on a Tuesday. It lacked two days till 
October. 

Mrs. Hauser had said good-night to Peter and Melanie and 
they had gone to their room. But they did not go to bed at 
once. They sat for half an hour or so by the window in the 
green-room. It was a night just like the other nights. There 
had been the same kiss from the old mother for both of them ; 
there had been the same good-night, a little anxious; the same 
" God watch over my Baby " ; the same lingering look from 
her eyes. Across the back yards were the same backs of brick 
houses, the same shifting of lights — old Murchinson has gone 
to bed, that was his light out ! — It's five to ten — we're up 
still! — Wait! — Oh, that little student — how his poor 
head must ache ! " — • the same kisses, the same caresses, then the 
good-night kiss. 

" And now one for him, Peter — the most beautiful kiss." 

He placed it between her shining eyes. 
And now one that he will be big and strong." 
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" And one that he will always be ... oh, dearest, dearest, 
oh, how I love you. . . 

He bent over and kissed her slumbering lips. 
Soon he slept. 

"Peter, Peter!" came her startled cry. 
"Peter, Peter!" 

For a few moments she lay in the darkness, bewildered by the 
uncouth, grinding pain. Then she seized his arm. 
He turned and murmured drowsily. 
" Peter!" 

"What? What is it?" 

" Oh, wake — wake, Peter! " 

He sat up in the bed. " What — what is it? " 

" Oh, Peter — call Mama!" 

Her voice came in quickening, terrified moans — " Call 
Mama! Call Mama!" 

He lit the gas jet with trembling fingers, looked at her an 
instant, and seized with an agony of dread, rushed from the 
room. 

Mrs. Hauser came back with him. 
Then he went for Dr. Hartmann, 



CHAPTER XIV 



THE sudden has always interesting consequences. This is 
especially true if it be of a painful nature. One is caught, 
so to speak, in the midst of one's immediacies with the terrify- 
ing thought: " Fm not immune, this might happen to me." 
Wherefore, sympathies, vicarious suffering, and other such phe- 
nomena of exquisite emotional tension. Fate, a sense of it 
at least — grips you and faces you horridly about. Afterwards 
comes the readjustment. Few people are permanently affected. 

Melanie's misfortune elicited this temporary tension among 
the family. The first result was a general reconciliation — the 
return of Emma in the morning, and later in the day, of August. 
**Ach, my dear children," philosophized Mrs. Hauser, when 
they were all assembled together in her bed-room, " life is 
80 sad. Be good to one another." Whereupon Emma, Aug- 
ust and John kissed their old mother and shook hands with 
Peter. 

Just what this gesture on the part of Emma and August sig- 
nified left Peter uncertain, but of Mrs. Hauser's words he was 
quite sure. 

Life was indeed sad. It came with a strange wistfulness to 
him as he thought of the pallid little face in the adjoining room. 
She had tasted its sadness — and so little — it was so little 
she had asked, would have made her happy. Why had it been 
denied her ? Why the horror of last night ! To what purpose ? 
To what end, everything? That question had been so poign- 
antly insistent of him as he had hurried along the deserted streets 
in the dawn to call Dr. Hartmann. He had felt it in the silent 
houses, in the rows on rows of windows, all open to the morn- 
ing air, in the way the blinds flapped, in the lazy motion of 
the curtains. " Poor people! " he had thought — " Why did 
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they go on — how could they 1 Oh, if life was sad, living was 
surely sadder!" And yet, as he remembered, he had had a 
terror of her death last night ; he had prayed against it. 

He sat alone with his thoughts while the others talked. 

" She is so weak, she eats nothing, she cries all the time for 
her baby. She says she cannot live without it. Oh, Emmy^ 
Emmy, her poor heart 1 " 

" There, there. Mama, it's very sad." 

" Emmy, if she should die ! " 

" She'll not die, Mama — she'll get well." 

" But if she should die, Emmy? " 

" What nonsense, Mama! " 

Was it nonsense? Was Melanie going to die? Had her 
mother some subtle premonition ? And if she die? . . • He 
got up and went uneasily to the window. ... If she did die? 

— He tried to repress the ugly answer by watching a bit of 
newspaper, caught by a sudden gust, blow down the street. 
What was his freedom — what was it worth to him ? — oh, n© 

— he didn't want her to die — not for his freedom. Didn't 
he — Didn't he ? Paris — Elisabeth Lissinger ! 

" Oh, you rotter," he muttered to himself. 
"The meanness of your life. . . ." 
" It's utter degradation. . . ." 
"The . . ." 

His bitter self-reproaches were interrupted by Mrs. Hauser 
rising and with sudden uncontrollable apprehension and leaving 
the room. 

"At what time did the — the painful event occur?" said 
August, assuming an even graver bass than usual and addressing 
the question to him. 

" It was about four — a little after four, I think." 

" You think? — is there any question? " 

" Mrs. Hauser can probably answer more accurately. I 
called her immediately. She came at once." 

" H'm." 

" Melanie — my sister was all right — I mean earlier in the 
evening?" 
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" I was with her. She seemed quite well." 

"There was nothing to disturb her composure — no shock, 
no fright — if I may put it quite baldly, there had been no 
quarrel? Women are such delicate, sensitive creatures,'' he 
added with vapid sententiousness. 

" Nothing." 

His sluggish eyes narrowed on Peter. You can think of 
nothing of any other nature? " 
" Nothing at all." 
" H'm." 

August ran his thick finger round his wilting collar and sank 
into an attitude, suggesting he was giving the matter his pn>- 
foundest thought. 

"What did Dr. Hartmann say?" he asked suddenly. 

" He said she was anaemic and run down. It was that and 
the hot weather." 

" Then if she'd stayed at Sea Gate, this wouldn't have hap- 
pened?" 

" Dr. Hartmann didn't go that far." 
" You admit she was doing well at Sea Gate? " 
" Yes — No, rather. She looked rather peaked, I thought." 
" On the contrary, she looked very well. She looked re- 
markably well to me. What do you say, Emma? " 
"What's that, August?" 

" I was asking you whether you didn't think your sister looked 
remarkably well at Sea Gate? " 

Brother and sister exchanged a quick significant glance. 
" Very." 

" Young man," said August, " I'm not going to censure you. 
At a time like this one doesn't censure. One's heart is too full. 
But you hear what my sister says. My sister agrees with me. 
My sister says she was blooming at Sea Gate. You realize, of 
course, you made a serious mistake in asking her to come 
home?" 

" You're mistaken. I didn't ask her," answered Peter, flush- 
ing. 

" You encouraged her then — if you see any diflereno©-" 
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" Arc you insinuating — do you mean to insinuate what has 
happened is my fault? " Peter stared at him with undisguised 
amazement. 

The bare suggestion of fangs appeared in August's face. 
" I'm insinuating nothing/' he retorted blandly. " If your 
conscience doesn't tell you. . . 
" My conscience tells me nothing." 

" In that case. . . He completed his thrust by giving 
Peter the composite expression of a pitying smile and a sneer. 
" Emma," he said with sickening sweetness, " Matilda would 
like to see you this evening. Do you think you can come up ? " 

" I'd like to, August " — she answered in the same tone and 
looking at Peter out of the corner of her eye — " I'd like to, 
August — nothing would give me greater pleasure. It's al- 
ways so peaceful and nice with you and Matilda. But I can't 
come really. I must stay with our poor, dear sister." 

" But Mama and the nurses are with her." 

" Oh, I know, August — but is that really enough ? " 

To drive home what she said, she looked at Peter. 

He glanced from one to the other, started to «peak, checked 
himself, and left the room hurriedly. 

His single reaction was an intense disgust. He had merely 
the raw sensation that another gross and violent breach of 
decent living had just been made. August's accusation was of 
course too preposterous. He was not, nor could he by the 
furthest stretch of morbid imagining hold himself responsible 
for what had happened to Melanie. " Thank God, thank God," 
he was muttering fervently to himself, when the door to the 
pink room opened, and Mrs. Hauser came out. 

" Peter," she said softly. " Baby wants you." 

He passed her silently axii went in. 



CHAPTER XV 



A LITTLE more than six weeks had passed. 
Melanie had not died. For days she had been desperately 
ill, so ill that it had seemed Mrs. Hauser's fears would be real- 
ized. Those days had seen Peter with drawn, haggard face 
hovering about her door or sitting in the parlor. Wherever he 
was, there was fear and misery in his eyes. For if Melanie died 
it would be his fault. He knew he had secretly wished she 
would die ; he knew it was a wish that still lurked insidious and 
sinister and was beyond his control. And so to protect itself, 
his wish had gathered itself into a great and terrifying fear of 
her death. He said over and over to himself, if Melanie were 
to die he had nothing to live for. He said he would never re- 
turn to Paris. He said he had never truly realized how much 
she meant to him. Her death would be unendurable. 

Mrs. Hauser was deceived by the excess of his emotion. 
There, there, try to sleep a little to-night, Peter," she would 
coax. " You will make yourself sick. ... No good comes of 
it." 

No, — he must stay up. Perhaps Melanie might ask for him 
— perhaps the nurse or Dr. Hartmann might need him. Even 
if he were to go to bed, it would be impossible to sleep. And 
while Mrs. Hauser was resting, and Emma was already hours 
asleep, he would continue to move silently through the halls 
and wait and watch. And always his fear went with hinu 

Then the change came. 

The critical days passed ; Melanie would live. 

And with the assurance that Melanie would live, his fear 
left him, and he became listless and apathetic. The doctor said 
he had weakened himself through worry. If he (Peter) were 
aot careful, there would be another patient on his hands. He 
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must exercise; he must have plenty of sleep — otherwise he 
(Dr. Hartmann) would not be held responsible. He must 
take care of himself for his young wife's sake. 

Peter listened to him as one listens to something remote and 
irrelevant. 

" Tm all right," he answered with faint annoyance. 
'* You'll not have another patient, I can promise you that." 
The doctor shook his head dubiously. 

" Mrs. Hauser," he said later, " I don't like the looks of Mr. 
Middleton. I don't know what it is — I don't like it. There's 
something about him I don't like." 

" Ach, it was sleep. He would not sleep. For five nights 
he took no sleep. Such love," she murmured, " such beautiful 
love he has for our Melly." 

" Will you see to it? " he asked. 

She promised she would see to it. 

2 

The days passed. At the end of a fortnight Peter, who up 
to this time had been using a box-couch in the back parlor, was 
now permitted to move to the green room. Another week and 
he again occupied the pink room with his wife. 

Melanie was convalescing rapidly. She was convalescing so 
rapidly that in Dr. Hartmann's opinion it was only a matter 
of a short time before she was up and about. But though her 
physical strength was coming back, her little soul, it seemed, had 
paused midway and had refused to go on. Her look of desper- 
ate and tender yearning was terrifying to Peter. There was 
only one thing she wanted to talk about — that was her child. 
It was the one thing that gave her comfort. She spoke about 
it for hours. If the child had lived ! — why had it been taken 
from her — what had she done — was God punishing her — 
had God punished her because — her strained eyes questioned 
him with horror — was it because Peter had not apologized to 
August? — Oh, Peter — Peter — had God punished them for 
that? Her morbid fancies would communicate themselves to 
him. Was he to blame? Had the child died because he had 
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wanted it to die? He had not wanted it to die. Something 
inside himself had wanted it, but not himself. Yet, seized some- 
how with a strange contrition, he would take his wife in his arms 
and they would sit on in silence. 

He experienced many kinds of emotion for her but no love. 
He was awed by the persistent melandioly of her small white 
face, by her incessant brooding, by the way her grief had satur- 
ated her through and through. That part of her was mysteri- 
ous and inaccessible. An hundred times his heart had been 
touched by her dependence, her faith in him, her implicit love. 
Yet he knew, that though he soothed her and caressed her and 
would never leave her, he did not love her, and that he never 
could : and he knew he would go on as he had been going on 
ever since his return to her, as he had vowed he would go on, 
and that she would never know. Nor would Elisabeth lis- 
singer. 

That was to be his sacrifice. 

The middle of October Dr. Hartmann pronounced Melame 
cured. 

She had not put on as many pounds as he had hoped; her 
color was still too pale, there were still dark shadows under 
her lustreless eyes. But in six weeks no wonders can be per- 
formed. He had done what he could for her. What was left 
undone must be accomplished by Mrs. Hauser and Peter. 

And what was he to do ? 

He? He was always to be happy and gay with her. That 
would bring her out of herself. He was to have charge of 
her spirit. 

Happy and gay I 

He looked curiously at Hartmann. 

As Dr. Hartmann walked back to his office he remembered 
that there were two other things he had meant to speak about 
to Peter. One was about Peter's health. What the other 
thing was he couldn't recall. 

" There's something wrong with that young man," he said 
to himself. " He needs to be gone over." 



CHAPTER XVI 



I 

IT was Mclanic who sent for the doctor. 
She sent Katie for him on a Thursday afternoon, twelve 
days after his last visit. 

At first she had believed Peter. He had assured her the 
pain had disappeared; it had been nothing anyhow; any one 
might have pain ; it was probably grippe. 

But for five nights since, the pain had come regularly. And 
last night it had been so bad that when he thought her asleep, 
he had crawled from his bed with it into the green-room. 
And Melanie had crept in after him. 

She had thrown her thin arms about his neck, and weeping 
had told him if anything were to befall him, it would be her 
end. 

Then he had confessed to her. He was having pain, he had- 
been having pain ever since early October. It had been slight 
at first and he was able to bear it. But it had grown steadily* 
It was his back where he felt it. " Yes — there. . . . No, a 
little lower . . . there, the middle of his back, at his waist. 
. . . She discovered nothing?" And it felt to him as if 
thousands of knives were slashing him through and through. 
... It was beginning again. 

In her fear she started to call her mother. 

He restrained her. "The pain was over. That was the 
queer part of it — it was over; it came and went like that." 

All night through, he lay shuddering in the thin circle of her 
arms. And the pain came and went. 

2 

It was five o'clock. 

The doctor had been in the pink-room with Peter for over 
an hour. And now he was coming out. Melanie heard the 
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door open from her mother's bed-room, and beckoned him in. 

He put his little black bag on a chair, greeted her and Mrs. 
Hauser and sat down. 

He had a puzzled look. 

''Is it anything serious?" Melanie's trembling voice broke 
the painful silence. 
•' I don't know." 
"You don't know?" 
" I mean I can find nothing." 
He glanced uncomfortably toward Mrs. Hauser. 
" Do you want Melly to go out? " she asked. 
" No — she can stay here. There isn't any secret." 
There was a short pause. 
Then Melanie spoke again: 

" There was nothing wrong with his back? You examined 
his back, Dr. Hartmann? " 

" Yes — I examined it carefully. It showed nothing. He 
has an unusually fine, strai^t spine. There wasn't the least 
tenderness." 

" But his pain is terrible." 

" So he tells me. That's just it — that's just what I can't 
understand about it. With a spine like his, he shouldn't have 
pain." The slightest shade of resentment against nature's in- 
consistency appeared in the little doctor's voice. 

There was another and longer pause. 

Then Melanie asked a perfectly natural question. She 
asked Dr. Hartmann what he intended to do. 

" To do ? There was nothing to do for the moment except 
to wait. Something might or might not develop." In the 
meantime, of course, he would watch Peter closely. 

" Would Peter go on suffering? " 

No, he would attend to that. 

He promised her that faithfully. 

" Tongue clean, heart regular, pulse eighty, lungs dear; spine 
straight. . . ." 
" Spine straight 1 " 

He wondered whether an3rthing had eluded him. 



CHAPTER XVII 



I 

THE day was Saturday — five days later, the third day in 
December. 

Emma was visiting the Benders. Mrs. Hauser was out 
shopping. Katie was somewhere below in the basement. 

For the past two hours, (ever since Mrs. Hauser had gone 
out), Peter had been lying as he was lying now — on the 
couch, with his eyes closed. Nearby Melanie sat sewing. 

From time to time she glanced anxiously at her husband. 

As the clock struck four, she got up softly and went over to 
him. 

" Are you awake, dear ? " 

He opened his eyes. "Yes, I'm awake.'* His voice was 
weak and querulous. 

" YouVe been sleeping a little? " 

" No — I can't sleep. Sleep won't come to me. . • . What 
time is it, Melanie?" 
" Four o'clock, dear." 
" Only four o'clock!" 
"Won't you take some beef -tea, Peter?" 
"No — I want nothing." 
"Are you sure? " 
" Quite sure." 
He closed his eyes again. 

In the fading December day husband and wife looked curi- 
ously white and sickly, and there seemed besides, a certain like- 
ness between them, an indefinable likeness of aspect, as if some- 
thing secret and sinister were at work in them both. 

" You ought to take something, Peter. You know what Dr. 
Hartmann said. He said you should have plenty of nourish- 
ment. Please do — Peter." 
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** I want nothing, Melanie. I shall try to sleep." 
She fixed her large pale eyes on him full of apprehension and 
for a few minutes there was silence. 
" Peter!" 
"Yes." 

" Have you any pain, dear? " 

" A little — very little now — not like last night, I think 
I can sleep." 

He drew back a trifle, as if annoyed by the persistence of her 
solicitude. But he was not annoyed with her; he was only 
desperately weary. "If I could sleep," he thought; "if the 
pain would go for just one hour, I could bear it again." 

She moved her chair a little closer and sat watching him. 

Somehow he looked years older to her; he looked old. She 
marked the dead pallor of his face, the pinching of his features, 
and how one blue vein crept along his brow where the black 
hair met it. She noticed how his thin hands moved slightly, 
like painful messengers of his thoughts, thoughts she knew he 
was keeping from her and which she could not penetrate — 
guess only — and her eyes filled with tears. 

The clock ticked monotonously. The half-stroke soimded, 
and she picked up her sewing again. 

He was breathing deeply and heavily now ; he was asleep. 

The wind whined about the windows. The shutter flapped. 
She rose and fastened it and returned to his side. The sound 
had not disturbed him. She held her own breath for fear and 
continued to sew. . . . 

Five o'clock 1 Five shrill short blows! He moved slightly. 

" Dear God," she whispered, " don't let him waken yet. He's 
had no sleep for so many nights • • • let him sleep . . . please 
let him sleep." 

Presently the daylight became so feeble she could no longer 
see by it, and she put down her work. Her hands dropped 
to her lap, her small head drooped on her slender neck and be- 
gan to nod . . . and a gray haze stealing into the room, blotted 
out all the familiar objects, leaving only the yellow of her hair 
which still glimmered with a faint radiance, and the white dial 
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of the clock near the window, where the minutes gathered un- 
ceasingly. 

Half past five! She awoke from her doze shivering. The 
room was now in almost complete darkness and felt damp and 
chilly. She regretted that she had not asked Katie to build the 
fire. Peter probably would be cold when he waked up. She 
reached out her hand to find out whether he was properly 
covered. Yes — the shawl was about his neck, and tucked in 
closely, just as she had arranged it after Mama went out — he 
had not moved. A strange quiet happiness flowed through her. 
She thought: " He has been sleeping now over an hour; he 
sleeps so peacefully, he will surely be better." 

She thought again. " Katie will have strong, clear soup this 
evening. That will do him good . . and with the thought of 
this homely comfort, between a sigh and a sigh, she sank back 
in her chair. . . • 

How deeply he was breathing! Never had she heard any one 
in so deep a sleep. . . . The word crisis occurred to her. Peter 
must be having a crisis. . . . Reaching out her hand again she 
touched his forehead. It was moist and clammy. She touched 
his hands. His hands were wet with the same warm moisture. 
• • . It was a crisis. . • . God was answering her prayers. 
. . • Her soul quivered with sweet exaltation. " Dear God,'* 
she whispered, " dear God, I won't cry for the baby any more. 
I'll be satisfied." 

Six o'clock! He still was sleeping* If anything he waa 
sleeping more deeply. He slept as the dead might sleep if the 
dead still breathed. • • . Where was Mama? . . . Rising softly 
she lighted the gas, turning it very low. It palpitated with 
a feeble rhythm. Long shadows crept up and down the walls. 
She tiptoed into the pink-room, and thence made her way to her 
mother's bed-room. • • • 

"Melanie, Melanie," came the anguished whisper, "Me- 
lanie, where are you? Something has happened to me." 
" Melanie!" 
'•Melanie!" 
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Lifting himself with extreme difficulty, he managed to reach 
a standing position. For a moment or so he stood reeling in 
the darkness. Then his leg$ crumpled up beneath him and he 
fell to the floor. 

Melanie heard the thud and came rushing in. 

2 

It was eight o'clock. 

The entire family had gathered tog^er in Mrs. Hauser's 
room to hear the doctor's verdict. 

Melanie lay in the alcove on her mother's bed, her eyes dosed, 
whiter than death. 

Mrs. Hauser was speaking. She was repeating to John and 
Lily, who had come late, the story of what had happened to 
Peter. 

" You say he can't move his legs at all? Not at all. Ma? " 
" No, John." 

" And McUy found him that way? ** 
"Yes." 

He gulped hard and looked down at the floor. 

" Is he suffering, Ma? " He looked up quickly. 

She glanced toward the bed and put her hand to her lips. 

" No, John. God be thanked, that is spared him. He knows 
nothing since after a few minutes it happened. When I came 
home he was already unconscious." 

There followed a silence. Mrs. Hauser had told everything 
there was to tell ; and the family, having already passed through 
the first stage of excitement and exclamation, sank back now 
awaiting the appearance of Dr. Hartmann. 

Matilda was just making the profound statement that every 
family must bear its share of trouble, when the door opened and 
the doctor came in. 

He hesitated a second before the upturned faces. Then came 
August's grave voice: " Sit down. Dr. Hartmann." 

He acknowledged August's offer but remained standing. 

"Where's Melanie?" he asked. 

The faces turned simultaneously toward the aloove. 
He went over. And Mrs. Hauser followed. 
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Clutching her daughter's hand, she looked up imploringly at 
the doctor. Something passed between them and she knew the 
worst. 

" Be brave, my daughter," she whispered. 
A deep quivering sigh came from the bed. 
Then Dr. Harmann spoke: 

'* lie is still unconscious. He is paralyzed from the waist 
down. I must speak out frankly because it is very serious. 
I hope to God though, it isn't as serious as I think. ... I am 
very sorry," he ended simply. 

No one said anything. 

" My poor child," he muttered, after a moment. 

The closed eyelids barely quivered on the rigid little face. 
It was as if Melanie heard nothing, as if the misery to which 
she had withdrawn had made her impenetrable. 

" Poor child," he said again. 

There was a long silence. 

August cleared his throat. 

" If I am not presuming," he began in his most pompous 
manner, " there are a few questions I should like to ask Dr. 
Hartmann. As far as I can see we've had little information." 

The doctor inclined his head. 

" Thank you. In the first place, then, what in your opinion 
has produced the paralysis? " 

" I'm sorry I can't answer that question." 
Does that mean you don't wish to or that you are unable 
to?'* 

" It means that I'm not able to." 
" Still you must have some idea." 
" I haven't the slightest idea." 
The doctor was beginning to fidget. 

" What did you mean then by your statement * you hoped it 
wasn't as serious as you thought ' ? " 

" A paralysis is always very serious." 

"You implied, didn't you, there are different kinds of 
paralysis? Wasn't that what you meant? And that some arv 
more serious than others? " 

** That was in my mind, I tfalnL'' 
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"WcU, then—?" 

The doctor turned a bright scarlet. " I just told you," he 
said in a shaking voice, " I didn't know. Tm willing to con- 
fess the completest ignorance. All I can tell you, all I know 
myself, is that Mr. Middleton's spinal cord has suddenly soft- 
ened. What has produced that softening, I don't know." 

" Softened! You mean it has rotted away? " 

** If you feel it necessary to use that expression. His brain 
and his spinal cord have lost their connection — they're separ- 
ated from one another. Nothing can pass that level of soften- 
ing. That's why he's paralyzed." 

"Oh, I see." August emitted a low whistle. "Will it 
be permanent? " 

" That I can't say — that's what I meant by the statement 
you referred to." 

The two men measured one another for a few seconds. 
Then, with his face still burning, the doctor turned to Mrs. 
Hauser. " What we really ought to speak about," he said, " is 
what we're going to do with him." 

"Yes, doctor." 

" He ought to be taken to a hospital immediately." 
"Yes, doctor." 

" He needs the care of a specialist." 

"Yes, doctor." To each statement Dr. Hartmann made^ 
came this same dull acceptance. 

She said next: "You know best, he is in your hands; you 
will do what is right for him." 

There was a short pause. 

" Then I am permitted to make the necessary arrangements? 
He can be removed at once? " 
She nodded. 

He pressed her trembling hand. " Watch her very closely," 
he whispered. 

Then he bade the family good-night. 

John rose and bowed; Matilda and Lily said good-night. 
Emma leaned over and whispered something about money to 
August. He caught them both scowling at him as he withdrew. 
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**TF you're interested in cases of that type, you might look 
JLin at the man m X sometime or other. Nothing extraordi- 
nary about him, Dexter tells me, the usual cross section paralysis 
— a perfectly commonplace case, the ordinary cause . • . how- 
ever, he's worth seeing I suppose." 
" Thank you, sir." 

The voices faded as the two men walked down the corridor. 

The man in X. He was the man in X. They were talking 
about him. They had probably forgotten him already. He 
had heard that voice outside his door, his first morning in the 
hospital. " That was Dr. Dawson," communicated the nurse a 
little later, " he's the head of the hospital." 

"Will he be my doctor?" 

" He'll probably condescend to look at you for a minute or 
two after Dr. Dexter's examination." 
"Dr. Dexter?" 

" Yes — he's the house physician." 

Four days had passed and Peter was still waiting to be ex- 
amined. Dexter hnd shown his head two or three times. On 
one occasion he had taken Peter's pulse. " Haven't time to 
examine you to-day, old man. Sorry! Lord what a rushl — 
Comfortable?" 

"Yes— I'm comfortable." 

Dexter had patted his shoulder in a perfunctory way and 
had hurried out. 

Whether he was examined or not was a matter of completest 
indifference to him. There was only one thing he wanted 
and that was to die. "Was he going to die?" He asked 
himself that question over and over. If he were go*ng to die, 
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everything was all right. His mind seemed to be sitting in a 
vast circle of supra-natural stillness, absorbed with this single 
question. Surely! Not to die now was inconceivable. He 
heard dishes rattling, the whisperings of nurses, the cries now 
and then of patients in adjoining rooms. . . . Everything would 
soon be over. 

The fourth day had come and he had not died. And now 
Dawson's comment coming through his door, added to his 
growing fear. Perhaps he was not going to die. His heart 
began a wild beat; everything above his waist throbbing with 
it. He tried to sit up. His hands caught the frail, white per- 
pendiculars of the iron bed, and he strained. Not an inch — 
nothing. He lay back exhausted and closed his eyes. 

The door opened and a nurse came in. She went to the 
window and drew up the shade a little. " Too much light? " 
A young gray-eyed nurse — not hardened yet. She gave him 
a pretty smile. " Your wife been here? " 

" Not to-day." 

"The visiting hour's almost over. Dr. Dexter's coming." 
She passed her hand along the sheet, patted his dead legs, and 
went out. 

He waited. No need to see a living soul ever half so urgent; 
he wanted Dexter; he craved Dexter; Dexter would tell him. 

A few minutes later, Dexter appeared. 

" Hello, old man ! — ready ? — here at last ! " 

He had sandy hair, good-natured, penetrating eyes and an 
excellent brow. "We*ll begin, shall we? Don't be fright- 
ened. What's your name ? " 

" Peter Middleton." 

He wrote — Peter Middleton. He sat near the head of the 
bed, resting his pad against the edge of the mattress. 
"Peter Middleton: your work?" 
" I have none." 
" Married?" 
"Yes." 

" How long?" 
*' Eleven months." 
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"Wife weU?" 
" Yes." 

"Any children?" 
" No." 

" Miscarriages? " 
"Yes — one." 
"When?" 

" The end of September." 

Dexter's lips twisted in a small tight smile. He imderlined 
miscarriage. 

" Ever been sick before? " 
" Never." 
" Never?" 
" Never." 

Dexter smiled again. 
"Well then — tell me—" 
" Tell you — what?" 

" Tell me what happened to you." He tilted back his chair, 
supporting his knees against the bed— "Tell me just what 
happened." 

"You mean — from the very beginning?" 
" From the very first symptom." 
" I had pain — frightful pain in the back." 
" Begin there then." 

" I had frightful pain in the back. It began during October. 
It wasn't frightful at first. It became frightful somewhat 
later. It was a hideous, cutting, slashing pain. It was a pain 
I can't describe. It came at intervals — " 

" Excellent. Go on." 

" It came at night ; it seemed to wait till night to come. 
It did that up to a few days ago — then it came in the day- 
time . • ." 

"Yes." 

"That made it very hard to bear. I had no sleep." 
"You took opiates?" 

" The family doctor gave me something — it did no gpod." 
Peter closed his eyes. 
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"Yes — and then?" 

" Then — it grew worse. It grew so terrible, I no longer 
merely felt it — it seemed to me I could see and hear it." 
"Yes." 

" I slept one afternoon." 
"That was the afternoon?" 
"Yes." 
"Tell me." 

"There's little to tell. ... I was exhausted. For four 
days and nights I had had no sleep. My wife was sitting near 
me when I fell asleep. I must have slept for several hours. 
When I waked up, she wasn't there — the room was dark. I 
hadn't any pain but I felt queer — from my waist down — heavy 
as lead. I called her but she didn't hear me. I managed to 
stand. I wanted to get to her. I couldn't. She found me a 
few minutes later, huddled on the floor." 

" Were you paralyzed then ? " 

" Yes — I couldn't move at all." 

By no outward sign had Peter given any evidence of emotion. 
There had been no dip, no rise of his voice — a mere low even- 
ness ; no change in expression — none of that inarticulate plead- 
ing from eyes or lips. Dexter thought: " He's admirable, a 
rather stolid type, so much easier to work with ; a damn crisp 
good history." Folding his notes with a smile of satisfaction, 
he got up and pressed the electric button. 

" Rotten how it gets you," he said after a moment. 

The door pushed open and the gray-eyed nurse came in. 

He began the examination. 

That first wild rush of fear, that dumb crouch of the soul 
supplanting it — the will to live still stronger than himself 1 . . • 
" Try to move your legs now." 



The nurse swiftly replaced the bed-covers and left the room. 

He knew now he was not going to die. He was sure. He 
had watched Dexter for some sign. From head to extremeties 
he had gone, missing nothing. The light flashing in his eye^^ 
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the rebound of his muscles and tendons to the little rubber 
hammer, the beat of his tumultuous heart, his hurried respira- 
tions — he had not followed them. He had followed Dexter's 
,f ace — always down, now very close to his, now further away, 
but always quiet, unchanging; no dismay on it; nor even once 
a little surprise. The blankets encased him like glowing metal 
sheets; the pillow felt red-hot about his head. His bursting 
burning eyes fixed Dexter, jotting notes. " Not to die! Not 
to die! To live on! . . . This way! Always! . . . Oh, 
God! . . His eyes filled with thick scalding tears and he 
turned his head away, lest Dexter see. ..." What had he 
done? . . . Why this? Nothing in all his life to merit this — 
Nothing. . . Dexter's voice came to him from a great dis- 
tance. 

" I didn't hear you. Fm sorry." His voice quavered 
slightly. 

" I just said you know the cause, of course." Dexter put 
down his notes and walking to the foot of the bed, grasped the 
railing — I mean the cause of your paralysis." 

" I don't know." 

" Think." He showed a smile — half sneer. 
Peter stared at him, in bewilderment. 

" Think — Think back." The smile was all amusement 
now. 

" I don't know — honestly." 

" Come, Middleton — come on, old man — out with it." 
He released the railing and approached the head of the bed. 
" There's no point pretending to me you don't know," he said, 
peering into Peter's face. " You do, of course. You know as 
well as I do." He slapped Peter's shoulder briskly. " Out 
with it now — come on. . . . Five years ago . . . three years 
ago . . . two years ago . . . one of those years ago, or some- 
where between, I committed an indiscretion, — or rather some- 
thing occurred as the consequence of an indiscretion. . . ." 

" You don't mean. . . . ! " The sentence was not completed. 
Horror clotted it. And two glazing eyes lost all human look 
— aghast. 
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" Exactly. You knew . . . you had some suspicion at least, 
hadn't you? " 

He no longer heard Dexter. His mind was a whirling blur. 
. . Your wife, too . . . that was the cause of her mis- 
carriage ... no living child . . . she's tainted like your- 
self " 

Through a sort of haze, he saw Dexter gather up his instru- 
ments, smile at him again, and leave the room. 

2 

During the night Peter Middleton became delirious. The 
night nurse attached the following report to his chart: 

" Patient extremely restless up to midnight. Refused his 
supper; refused all nourishment. Kept his face constantly 
covered with the sheet. About eleven o'clock was persuaded 
to drink a few mouthfuls of water. Asked then whether there 
were bars on the window. When told there were not, he asked 
to have his bed moved against the window. Gave the reasoo 
that he wanted more air. Seemed greatly disappointed when 
request was refused him. Possibly suicidal intent. Com- 
municated this immediately to night superintendent who de- 
tailed Miss Weston, special, to sit with him. Arrived on duty 
a little after midnight. Pulse 130. Temperature 100." 

Miss Weston's report : 

" On arrival patient quite quiet ; in dripping sweat. Changed 
sheets and night-gown. 

" 12:45. Speaking incoherently. 

" I A. M. Has become actively delirious. Thrashing bed 
with arms. Head rolling from side to side. Eyes open and 
staring. Responds to no stimuli. Mumbling constantly. Is 
apparently re-living some scene. Make out * Broadway — it's 
late — Nina — chalk-faced girl.' Appears to be under very 
distressing emotion. 

" 1 :30. Still delirious. 

" 2. Calling wife in agonized voice and asking her forgive- 
ness. 
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"2:30. Delirium more marked. Necessary to tie patient's 
hands. Have prepared hypodermic. 

" 3. Delirium intense. Is shrieking the name of his disease 
at the top of his voice. Cries out creatures like himself should 
not be permitted to live. Calling himself leper, pariah — many 
foul, unmentionable names. Hiccoughing violently. 

" 3 :30. Still hiccoughing. 

"4. About to administer hypodermic, when patient sud- 
denly became astonishingly quiet. For past half-hour in semi- 
dream state. Eyes closed. Expression peaceful and happy. 
Repeats over and over — 'Elisabeth Lissinger — at last — at 
last.' 

" 5. Fast asleep. Respirations 18. Pulse 9a" 

A little later Miss Weston relaxed her vigil and she too fell 
asleep. About seven o'clock she awoke with a painful start. 
But Peter was still sleeping. With a sigh of relief she wrote: 
" 7 A. M. — Still sleeping," and then tip-toed out. 
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IT was six days later. 
For six days Peter had been lying with an anguish so acute 
as to detach him from the living world. The nurses entering 
and leaving his room, the occasional visits of Dexter, the hour 
Melanie spent with him each day, passed unnoticed. His world 
had become condensed to a world of horror. And in the midst 
of this horror he lay with white, drawn face and staring eyes, 
thinking and thinking. And two things made up the horror. 
One was the revelation of Dexter: the other that he could not 
die, but that he must live on and on with it. Over and over 
the past his mind went with preposterous monotony — over and 
over the night with the chalk-faced girl, over and over his ex- 
perience with Dr. Bottomley. Bottomley was to blame 1 Bot- 
tomley had brought this upon him. And over and over there 
beat upon his raw brain : had Bottomley only warned me ! Had 
he only been honest! Yet his agony was too great, too con- 
centrated, for even a flame of indignation against the fashionable 
doctor. Bottomley was to him merely a part of that vast 
hostile force that had been pursuing him for years, and was at 
length grinding him down. Oh, if it would only work quickly 
now! It would not — Dexter's face had told him. And all 
that part of him that survived, cried out in bewildered terror 
at the years ahead. 

Nights ! Faces — faces I Always faces at night, coming and 
going, coming and going. . . • 
It was the sixth day. 

First the gray-eyed nurse came in to make the announcement. 
Then another nurse came in, nervously smoothed his bed covers, 
drew up the shade, and hurriedly shoved a few articles out of 
sight. About five minutes later, Peter was breathing the same 
air as the * Presence.' 
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Kavanaugh Dawson was a tall, cadaverous man whose success 
in his profession — and he had been amazingly successful — 
was perhaps to be attributed to his extreme boredom rather 
than to any other quality. It was not ordinary boredom. It 
was in essence, the expression of a particular aristocratic attitude 
of mind that had developed quite early in his life — namely, 
that nature having endowed him with extraordinary capacity, 
had intended him to lead. To this end he had cultivated him- 
self assiduously. Years abroad in foreign laboratories and 
clinics had given him a magnificent foundation. When he had 
acquired that, he had come home. The rest had been easy. 
For Kavanaugh Dawson had discovered that what had become 
as a-b-c to him was still an unknown quantity to the majority 
of his brethren, that while he breathed light, they were wallow- 
ing in darkness, that in short, he was occupying a pinnacle, 
imique and alone. Intolerant of stupidity, ignorance, fraud, the 
score and one humbuggeries of his profession, he had managed, 
nevertheless, to attach to himself a few disciples. By the pro- 
fession at large, however^ he was at once abused, hated, secretly 
admired and feared. In the hospital they referred to him as the 
* Presence.' This was due to his abstracted manner, a way he 
had of talking over you and looking through you, and a for- 
bidding something that prevented intimate approach. To his 
patients, on the contrary, he was utter kindness. 

" Your notes. Dexter," he said curtly. 

Dexter handed him the notes. 

" Middleton, age 27, married — h'm — " His pale, short 
sighted eyes traveled down the pages. " Only twenty-seven. 
YouVe been here, how long? " 

" Ten days, sir," answered Peter. 

"TheyVe made you comfortable?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Thinking about when you'll be getting out?" He gave 
Peter an amiable stare. 
" No, sir." 

" What have you been thinking about? " 
" Nothing, sir." 
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The hopeless tone of Peter's voice made the doctor look at him 
more intently. 

" Don't you want to get well? " he inquired. 

Peter made no answer. 

" Don't you, Middleton? " 

" I think death would be best for me," Peter replied after 
a moment. The words were forced out of him. No sooner 
were they spoken than he felt bitterly sorry. 

*'Why death?" 

" Can one wish to live like this, Dr. Dawson? " 

" But you realize you'll walk again, of course? " 

" Walk ! Had Dr. Dawson said walk ? — Walk ! " 

" Naturally — not more than three months from to-day. 
At the very latest." 

A light broke in Peter's face — a ligjit behind which a tre- 
mendous thought was rising. 

Dr. Dawson went on: "When I say walk, you must not 
understand that you'll be walking perfectly. That won't come 
in three months — not in a year • . . that will probably never 
happen. But compared to tfiis. • • 

('Three months!') 

** A certain rigidity will persist . . ." 

(* Three months 1 ') 

" A crutch may even be necessary . . 

('Three months! ') 

" You didn't tell him, Dexter? " 

" I waited for you to tell him, sir ... I thought . . ." 

The doctor gave his assistant a quick, appraising glance, 
mumbled something to himself, then said aloud: 

" What treatment did you receive, Middleton — I mean at 
the beginning? " 

" Dr. Bottomley gave me a bottle of medicine, sir." 

** Dr. Bottomley 1 " The name awoke apparently many rem- 
iniscences. His lips quivered as if they demanded to reveal 
something but instead he said: 

" That was all he gave you? " 

" That was all." 
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There was an appreciable silence. 

" Will you please relate to me," he continued in a slightly 
quivering voice, " exactly what passed between you and Dr. 
Bottomley?" 

" Dr. Bottomley told me, sir, that what I had was trivial. 
He said I needn't worry. His words were, ' if I trusted him, 
I needn't worry." 

" I see." 

There was another silence. 
"That was all?" 
" That was all." 

An expression of disgust passed over the doctor's face. 
" Here, Dexter," he said in an husky voice — " here, take your 
notes." " Middleton," he went on, turning to Peter again, 
" we have a number of things to talk over together. But they 
can wait." 

He went out, wearing the deep musing look of a man carry- 
ing a heavy burden. 

" Three months ! " Peter kept repeating that phrase all the 
rest of the morning. He was still repeating it at two in the 
afternoon when his wife came to pay her visit. Three months! 
His mind was now completely made up. 



CHAPTER XX 



WEEKS passed. The holidays were long over. It was 
well in February. Somewhat over eig^t weeks had 
elapsed since Peter had been taken to the hospitaL And at 
least two things of importance had happened. 

In the first place, Peter was beginning to recover the use of 
his legs. In the second place, he had had his interview widi 
Dr. Dawson. The doctor on this occasion had come alone, and 
had spoken to him with extraordinary frankness. One thing 
he had insisted upon and that was that Melanie be told. 
" Told, — why told? " Peter cried aghast 
" She must be told. Did he want her to go on in ignorance? 
Without any protection ? " 
Peter stared at him blankly. 
" But it was over — wasn't it? " 
"For whom?" 

" For her — for both of them." 
" What had made him think that? " 

Then Dr. Dawson had explained. He had explained bow 
the same poison which had brought this disaster to Peter was 
also contaminating his wife — how if something were not done, 
if she were not treated, a condition even more serious mig^t 
develop. Did he want to be responsible? 

"Good God! — no." 

" Well, then, either he or Dr. Dawson must tell her." 

It was on a Saturday afternoon, Melanie was told by Dr. 
Dawson. Peter waited for her in an eternity of suspense. 
At last she came in. 

Her face looked a little whiter, a little smaller, a little more 
tired. She hesitated an instant in the doorway, then went 
swiftly over to him. 
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His eyes regarded her in mute appeal. 

She had a basket on her arm and a small bouquet of flowers. 
She put down the basket and kissed his forehead. 
She sat down on the bed and sliding her arm though his, 
drew her body against him. 

He thought : " She doesn't know yet." 
She kissed his eyes. 

Presently she whispered : " I know, Peter. Dr. Dawson 
has told me." 

There followed for him an interminable silence. He had 
expected anger, indignation, a bitter scourge: he had expected 
that all that was crude and violent and venomous in August 
and Emma, all those qualities which somehow he had never 
been able to quite disassociate from her, not since the early days 
of their marriage, would break through now, unrestrained. He 
had heard her reproaches at night: he had seen her reproachful 
face: he had lived over and over what was bound to happen. 

Nothing had happened. 

Never had he seen her eyes so wistful, never so tender, so 
full of deep-set passion. There seemed to be a subtle tri- 
umph in her eyes. There seemed to be a subtle transfiguration 
in her face. Her eyes and her face had melted into something 
more beautiful than anything he had ever seen before. 

He thought: It can't be. She can't have grasped it. 
She knows, but it hasn't sunk in." 

A dull fright held him speechless. 

At length he heard his voice : " Melanie ! " 

'* Melanie, you don't understand, you don't understand, do 
you? I am responsible." 

" Dr. Dawson told me." 

" I gave it to you. I killed your baby. Do you understand, 
do you understand? — I killed your baby. Did he tell you 
that?" 

" He told me." 

"Then in Heaven's name • . .** 
He stared at her wildly. 

She pressed him closer in her arms. " Don't, don't," she cried 
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pitifully. " Don't, Peter. I know^ You're hurtiiig mc 
You couldn't help it." 

He made no answer. There was no answer. She knew 
— she understood. And before that shining miracle of her 
love — that love that shone through now with all its terrible 
mystery, crying " we are one, we are one, even in disease and 
horror we are one, I love you, I love you, nothing can alter my 
love," his soul cringed in utter self-abasement . . . 

Dear, dear love," she whispered, after many minutes, *' this 
must be our secret." 
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It was brutally clear to him. ... It was as if it had been 
granted him to see himself with forbidden eyes. So he saw 
himself: so he contemplated himself with a kind of triumphant 
despair. Death for creatures like himself I Oh I he knew now. 
He knew why Nina had loathed him — and Bromley. They 
had sensed it. And von Prahl. And Anita Demling. Even 
Elisabeth Lissinger — with her great understanding, her ex- 
quisite generosity, even Elisabeth Lissinger. Only Melanie! 
It was for Melanie he would do it. 

He rarely thought of the disease now. That was something 
accidental — accessory. Disease or no disease, the deeper thing, 
the permanent, ineradicable thing, the disease at his heart was 
what impelled him. 

To get away from it. 

To annihilate himself completely. 



Patience • . Patience . . . Only a little while longer." • • • 



CHAPTER XXII 



I 

IT was not three weeks later as the nurse had predicted. 
It was more nearly five weeks later. 
" Patience, patience," he repeated over and over to himself. 
But it was hard to be patient. 

It was hard to be patient, considering the great improvement 
he had made. 

He could walk twenty steps with his crutches. 

He could walk from one end of the room to the other. 

But if there were any barrier in the way, it made it infinitely 
more diflScult. 

A chair was a barrier. Or even a small pucker in the 
carpet. 

A pucker in the carpet was like a mountain. 
But a perfect level! 

Twenty steps! Twenty steps! Half -twenty was all he 
needed. 

Why did they keep him then? 

The last week his energy went from him quite suddenly. 
How and why it went, it was impossible to explain. An im- 
mense lethargy was creeping over him. " Fool, fool ! " he cried 
— "Keep up, keep up — will you fail again?" His body 
seemed too heavy for movement. He drove himself : he goaded 
himself. He was like some complicated piece of machinery 
in which an essential part was missing. 

He felt a deeper loathing for himself than ever. 

" You, you ! " — he stared at his emaciated, white face in the 
mirror. Was that his face ? — Had that been Peter Middleton? 

"You — man!" 
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The bluish lips in the mirror quivered. 
"You — fine man!" 

" You — you — nothing I The irony of it I One wife was 
not enough, eh — one wife not enough for Peter Middleton. 
Twice! — two wives for Peter Middleton. Two wives and a 
loathsome disease I " 

The eyes looked at him in horror. 

"Two wives, eh — and a loathsome disease! I'm proud of 
you. Oh, Tm very proud of you. Look at me. Look at me, 
I tell you." 

A miserable, strained face looked back at him. The skin was 
like crumbling wax. The eyes, driven to their last despair, 
pleaded with him from their black, deep-set sockets. 

"The face of a man! The face of a genius! A painter- 
genius! A painter-genius, eh, is Peter Middleton! " In every 
way he has justified himself. ..." What a mess youVe made 
of it — what a cruel, hopeless mess! " 

Blinding tears stopped him. . . • 

But there came other moments — moments as before, when 
he was able to look back on his life more calmly and with a 
clearer vision. He realized then that every circumstance, every- 
thing that had happened, had been due to his monstrous igno- 
rance; had he only understood himself earlier, his life would 
have been quite different. He saw that at no time had he 
actually lived his life. What had been meant for others had 
not been meant for him. There had been his mistake. He 
had allowed a current to sweep him along that had swept him 
into strange unknown waters. . . . He should never have mar- 
ried. He should never have thought of marriage. But he had 
not known. He wondered whether there were others like him- 
self ? Were there others who had never felt a thrill of passion: 
were there others, like himself, insensible to human emotion? 
Or was he alone? Was he alone in all the world? 

' Love! Love for things — that was all he had.* 
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The end came on March eleventh. 

What happened was briefly noted by a few of the daily 
papers. The best account was the following: 

"A fatal accident occurred between six and seven o'clock 
this morning at East 69th Street and the River. A cripple was 
seen to alight from a taxi and start walking across the street^ 
in the direction of the River. Halfway across, a large motor 

truck of the Company swung round the corner. The 

driver, seeing the danger, shouted a warning and applied his 
brakes. He asserts that if the victim had continued straight 
ahead, the accident might have been averted. Instead, he drew 
back, and then apparently becoming panicky, plunged forward. 
The wheels caught him. Death was instantaneous. 

" It was subsequently discovered that the cripple had escaped 
from the Hospital only a few minutes before. 

" A sad feature of the case is that he was to have been dis- 
charged that afternoon, and that his young wife who now lies 
prostrated at her home, was to have called for him. The man's 
name was Peter Middleton. He was twenty-seven years old." 

Those were the bare facts. 

That much was known. 

But who knew the wild, inarticulate agony of those last few 
days, those last three in particular, that last night in the hospital, 
that last morning, each day, each hour crawling grotesquely 
backward in his frenzied brain as he felt his resolve slipping 
from him? Of his terror at failure: of that last terror in his 
room, the last morning, when he saw that if Melanie once took 
him home he would never have courage to do it — his perfect 
flash into his inmost soul: or of his groping, crazed now and 
empty, through the dark hall of the hospital — down the ele- 
vator into the lower hall? Then the air! The benign white 
heaven! Dawn scarcely over! Not heedless of them, but 
aching in every nerve. And so: on to the River. He had 
wavered one instant 



chapte;r XXI 



MORE weeks passed. 
Peter's condition had now so far improved that he was 
able to walk a few steps. A nurse grasped one arm. With 
the other arm he hugged the cross-rail of the foot of the bed. 
He walked that distance — the distance of the foot of the bed. 
At first it took five steps to fill that distance. And each step 
he took, he thought would be his last. " Tired? — rest now." 
" No — Fm not tired — let us go on, let us go on." He went 
on. He went on till his exhausted body would carry him no 
further. " You're too eager." " Eager? Am I eager? Yes, 
Fm eager. Fm eager but not too eager — Now." 
Then it took three steps. 
Then two steps. 

And one day, the nurse quietly released her arm. . . . He 
stood alone. 

" Fm willing to wager," she said laughing, " that in three 
more weeks you'll be out of here. Then what? " 

" You mean — what Fm going to do? The best thing Fvc 
ever done in all my life," he answered gravely. 

"And that?" 

"That!" He was silent. 

"The best thing!" 

He was convinced it w^ the best thing. More. It seemed 
to him the only solution. There was only one thought that 
troubled him in his resolve — that was the thought of Melanie. 
And yet, violent as the shock might be to her, it would be noth- 
ing compared to what she must otherwise endure with him. 
No — even were she capable of it, even though she might want 
it, it was unthinkable for her. There had been hours of waver- 
ing — those first hours after she had left him that Saturday 
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afternoon, when her love had seemed an heavenly thins, hetven- 
sent. He had almost yielded. Then had come the lucid night. 
To weaken would be to give her untold misery. 
The best thing! 

By far the best thing he had ever done for her I 

And with this thought therp had come a curious calm. 

He no longer thought of himself at all except as a means of 
her deliverance. 

Sometimes he heard his soul whisper: " Are you sure, Peter 
Middleton, are you sure you're doing this for her sake? 

" For her sake, for both of us — but most of all for her.** 

"You are sure?" 

" I am sure." 

"You see no plan, no purpose? You see no chance for 
yourself? With a love like hers? . . 

" I am not worth her love. I am utterly despicable. I alone 
know how utterly despicable. Something is missing in me. 
You know as well as I the something that is missing." 

" But your soul?" 

" My soul ! My soul cannot exist without it." 
" But your soul is here. I am your soul." 
" My soul cannot exist without it. My soul is a phantom 
soul. It is empty. My soul is sexless." 
" How long have you known? " 

" Since the last night in my studio when she telephoned she 
was coming back. But I never realized till up to a little while 
ago. 

" Is that the reason you contemplate this act? " 
" I see nothing else to do." 
"Yet you believe in God?" 

" When I consider how He fashioned Peter Middletoii» it 
is difficult to believe in Him." 

"You blame God, then?" 

" God made me as I am. I have done my best." 

He had done his best ! As he looked back upon his life, every 
false move, every failure seemed to carry him up like the steps 
of a ladder, from the top of which he could perceive the cause. 
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